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Annual  Meeting  Held 

Your  League  held  its  thirty-fourth 
annual  meeting  on  September  27th 
in  New  Orleans. 

Thirty-four  years  is  a  long  time. 
In  fact  we  can  almost  hear  our  read- 
ers saying  that  the  League  was  or- 
ganized "long  before  they  were 
born",  and  a  lot  of  them  will  be  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Not  so  with  the  writ- 
er, however,  who  is  definitely  in  the 
"I  remember  when"  class. 

And,  speaking  of  *'I  remember 
when",  back  in  the  early  days  of  the 
League  we  printed  1,800  copies  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  and  had  a  few 
left  over.  We  mailed  over  9,000 
copies  of  our  last  issue  which,  to  us, 
is  a  good  indication  of  how  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
grown  in  numbers  and  prestige  dur- 
ing the  past  three  and  a  half  decades. 
Sugar  people  all  over  the  world  read 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  a  very 
representative  gathering  and  every- 
one seemed  to  enjoy  the  report  of 
the  President  which  we  are  printing 
in  this  issue  beginning  on  page  414. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  to  serve  for 
another  year : 

President,  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr., 
St.  James,  La. ;  1st  Vice-President, 
Ed.  Schexnayder,  Bayou  Goula,  La. ; 
2nd  Vice-President,  Bronier  Thibaut, 
Napoleonville,  La. ;  3rd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  Thib- 
odaux.  La.;  4th  Vice-President,  Jo- 
siah  Ferris,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  5th 
Vice-President    and     General    Man- 


ager, Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  New  Or- 
leans, La. ;  Vice-President  Emeritus, 
Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. ;  Treasurer,  T.  M.  Barker,  Lock- 
port,  La. ;  Secretary,  J.  J.  Shaffer, 
Jr.,  Eliendale,  La. 

Also  elected  were  the  following 
members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee: 

P.  L.  Billeaud,  Broussard,  La. ; 
L.  A.  Borne,  Raceland,  La.;  H.  K. 
Bubenzer,  Bunkie,  La. ;  J.  P.  Duhe, 
Jeanerette,  La.;  F.  Evans  Farwell, 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  Murphy  J.  Foster, 
Franklin,  La. ;  Andrew  P.  Gay, 
Plaquemine,  La.;  W.  F.  Giles,  Jean- 
erette, La. ;  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr., 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  Wallace  C.  Kemp- 
er, New  Orleans,  La. ;  Clifford  Le- 
Blanc,  White  Castle,  La. ;  John  B. 
Levert,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Earl  G. 
Luke,  Franklin,  La.;  E.  W.  McNeil, 
Cinclare,  La. ;  J.  J.  Munson,  Houma, 
La. ;  Charles  C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose, 
La. ;  James  C.  Thibaut,  Donaldson- 
ville.  La.;  Ivan  M.  Wilbert,  Plaque- 
mine,  La. ;  Horace  Wilkinson  III, 
Port  Allen,  La. ;  M.  V.  Yarbrough, 
Youngsville,  La. 

Honorary  Members  of  Executive 
Committee:  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
Jeanerette,  La.  and  David  W.  Pipes, 
Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

High  Yield  Awards 

We  have  listed  the  names  of  Of- 
ficers and  Executive  Committee 
Members  that  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  for 
another  year  and  now  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  listing  the  names  of  the 
(Continued   on   next   page) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Deliver  Fresh  Cane  For  More  Profit 


Experiments  carried  on  for  two 
havesting  seasons  by  the  L.  S.  U. 
Sugar  Factory  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  have  proved 
beyond  any  doubt  that  you  as  a 
sugarcane  grower  profit  consider- 
ably by  delivering  fresh  cane. 

These  experiments  were  conducted 
with  large  samples  of  four  varieties. 
Many  two  ton  samples  were  used  of 
each  of  the  four  varieties.  The  var- 
ieties used  were  N.C.O.  310,  C.P.  44- 
101,  C.P.  47-193  and  C.P.  48-103. 

Two  years  of  study  proved  that 
cane  loses  about  10%  in  weight  in 
7  or  8  days  after  being  cut. 

The  experiments  also  proved  that 
sucrose  and  purity  go  down  after 
the  cane  is  cut.  The  longer  the  delay 
in  milling  the  greater  the  loss. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  last  year's 
experiment  showed  that  a  $40  profit 
per  acre  would  have  been  made  by 
delivering  fresh  cane  as  compared 
with  delivering  five-day  older  cane. 
A  $48  profit  per  acre  would  have 
been  made  by  delivering  fresh  cane 
as  compared  with  delivering  nine  day 
older  cane.  These  figures  assume  an 
average  yield  of  25  tons  per  acre. 

If  you  are   delivering  stale  cane. 


multiply  either  the  $40  or  the  $48  by 
the  number  of  acres  in  cane  .  .  .  it's 
a  big  check. 

The  loss  in  weight  is  very  easy  to 
prove  on  the  farm.  Weigh  out  on  any 
reliable  scale  about  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  cane,  then  place  this  cane  back  in 
the  field  in  the  normal  manner  cane 
is  left  on  the  ground.  After  about 
7  or  8  days  pick  this  same  cane  up  to 
be  weighed  for  loss  in  weight.  Try 
this  out.    It  will  be  very  convincing. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  past  two  seasons.  Fresh  cane 
delivery  was  much  better  in  1955 
than  in  1954.  Because  sucrose  and 
purities  were  generally  low  in  1955 
farmers  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  deliver  "par"  cane.  They 
found  that  the  delivery  of  fresh  cane 
definitely  helped.  Fresh  cane  will  not 
only  help  when  sucrose  and  purities 
are  low  but  will  help  every  ton  of 
cane  hauled  to  the  mill  and  in  every 
year. 

Reports  from  several  areas  indi 
cate  that  sucrose  and  purities  are 
better  this  year  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
generally  so  in  the  belt.  But  in  any 
event  the  delivery  of  fresh  cane  will 
be  profitable. 


,. 


cane  farmers  who  have  been  honored 
by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  L.S.U.  Extension  Service  for 
producing  more  cane  per  acre  than 
anyone  else  in  their  acreage  cate- 
gories. 

The  future  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  depends  on  the  ability  of 
our  farmers  to  continue  to  improve 


their  acreage  yields  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  League's  activities  are 
devoted  to  the  task  of  coordinating 
the  experimental  work  that  will  show 
us  how  to  produce  more  cane  per 
acre. 

The  recipients  of  the  high  yield 
awards  have  demonstrated  the  value 
of  scientific  farming  and  by  so  doing 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Wage  and  Fair  Price 
Determinations  Delayed 

According  to  officials  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  issuance  of  a  Determin- 
ation covering  harvesting  and  culti- 
vation wages  and  fair  price  for  cane 
has  been  delayed.  The  department 
originally  planned  to  issue  the  De- 
termination during  the  third  week 
in  September.  Sugar  Division  offic- 
ials say  they  are  extremely  unhappy 
over  the  unexpected  delay  and  are 
working  ''day  and  night"  in  an  effort 
to  have  the  Determination  ready  for 
Louisiana  growers  and  processors 
not  later  than  the  second  week  in 
October. 

Sugar  Beet  Acreage  Increased 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  announced  that  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1957  crop 
of  sugar  beets  has  been  set  at  885,000 
acres.  This  allotment  for  1957  com- 
pares with  the  allotment  of  850,000 
acres  established  for  1955  and  1956. 
The  increase,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  reflects 
changes  in  quotation  for  beet  sugar 
established  by  recent  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  of 
885,000  has  been  allotted  to  twenty- 
two  states  for  distribution  as  pro- 
portionate shares,  individual  acreage 
allotments,    to     persons     requesting 


acreages  on  or  before  specified  clos- 
ing dates  for  accepting  requests 
which  ranged  from  October  26,  1956 
in  northern  California  to  March  29, 
1957  in  southern  California. 

Except  for  500  acres  set  aside  as 
a  national  reserve,  the  entire  acreage 
has  been  allotted  to  the  various  states. 
The  department  spokesman  said  that 
in  computing  the  state  allocation  the 
1955  crop  allocations  were  used  as  a 
bases,  except  for  four  states.  For 
Nevada,  which  had  no  1955  crop  al- 
location, the  1956  crop  allocation  was 
used  as  a  base.  For  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin,  states  in  which 
the  planted  acreages  for  both  the 
1955  and  1956  crops  were  less  than 
90%  of  the  effective  allocations, 
their  1956  crop  allocations  were  ex- 
tended as  allotments  for  the  1957 
crop. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  (ASC)  State  Commit- 
tees will  establish  individual  farm 
proportionate  shares  from  state  al- 
locations under  standards  and  pro- 
cedures generally  similar  to  those 
effective  for  the  1955  and  1956  crops. 
One  change,  however,  permits  the 
use  of  1956  crop  shares  as  bases  for 
the  1957  crop  and  another  requires 
the  setting  aside  for  new  producer 
shares  a  minimum  of  two  percent  of 
each  state  allocation  instead  of  one 
percent  as  previously  required. 


have  rendered  an  'invaluable  service 
to  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 

The  top  producers  in  the  five  acre- 
age groups  are  listed  below : 

District  1,  Lafayette,  Vermilion 


and  St.  Martin  parishes:  Bennet 
Tally,  Breaux  Bridge,  39.2  tons, 
47.3  acres;  Elmore  Albert,  St. 
Martinville,  24.8  tons,  89.6  acres; 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  GRAUaNARD  TO  THE 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 


Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  our  distinguished 
guests. 

Time  marches  on.  One  year  has 
passed  since  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
electing  me  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League.  That  this 
year  has  seemed  to  me  to  pass  so 
quickly  is  a  tribute  to  the  very  fine 
co-operation  I  have  enjoyed  from 
each  and  every  one  of  you.  I  assure 
you  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  v^ork  with  all  of  you  in  our  joint 
efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 

A  good  many  significant  achieve- 
ments have  gone  into  the  record  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  is,  of 
course,  the  final  passage  of  the  a- 
mended  Sugar  Act  that  restored  to 
us  our  rightful  share  of  the  sugar 
markets  in  this  country. 

At  9 :05  on  the  morning  of  May 
29th,  1956,  President  Eisenhower  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  the  bill  that 
made  this  legislation  a  law  of  the 
land,  and  our  long,  drawn  out  fight 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  was  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  people 
both  in  and  out  of  public  life  who 
worked  for  the  passage  of  the  Sugar 
Bill  and  we  are  grateful  to  all  of 
them.  I  believe  that  all  of  you  will 
agree,  however,  that  we  owe  a  spec- 
ial debt  of  gratitude  to  Wallace  Kem- 
per, Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League ;  to  Hale  Boggs  and  Ed. 
Willis,  the  Louisiana  Congressmen 
who  spearheaded  the  fight  in  the 
House,  and  to  Senators  Ellender  and 
Long,  who  championed  our  cause  in 
the  Senate.  Without  their  untiring 
work  the  opposition  would  probably 
have  emasculated  the  legislation. 

Prior  to  the  final  passage  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  in  cooperation  with  the 
beet  sugar  people,  we  were  success- 


ful in  arranging  a  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  100,000  tons  of  over- 
quota  sugar  for  the  Government's 
foreign  relief  program.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  this  was  the  first; 
time  that  sugar  had  been  purchased 
from  the  mainland  producers  for  this 
purpose.  Louisiana's  share  of  the 
purchase  amounted  to  58,520  tons. 
Bill  Chadwick  and  the  members  of  the 
Mill  Marketing  Allotment  Committee 
did  most  of  the  hard  work  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  the  purchase 
among  the  mills  and  negotiating  con- 
tracts with  the  Government. 

I  feel  that  we  owe  Bill  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  good  work  in 
this  connection  and  also  for  his  usual 
fine  presentation  of  our  recommend- 
ations at  the  Acreage  Allotment 
Hearing  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
storation in  1957  of  the  thirteen  per 
cent  acreage  cut  we  received  this 
year. 

The  acreage  permitted  for  1957 
is  actually  about  15  per  cent  above 
this  year's  acreage  and  is  the  first 
really  good  news  that  our  farmers 
have  had  in  a  long  time.  It  was 
made  possible  by  the  new  sugar 
legislation  and  by  the  over-quota 
sugar  purchase,  and  this  prompts  me 
to  repeat  that  the  passage  of  the 
Sugar  Act  was  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  past  twelve 
months. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
participates  in  so  many  different  en- 
deavors it  is  impossible  to  cover  all 
of  them  in  the  short  time  available 
to  me. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  significant  activities  engaged  in 
by  the  League  during  the  past  twelve  j 
months. 

The  cane  breeding  program  at  both 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  L.  S.  U.  Experi- 
ment Stations  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  our  industry. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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BREEDIMG  BEHAVIOR  OF  CERTAIN  ACRONOMIC 

CHARACTERS  IN  PROGENIES  OF  SUGARCANE  CROSSES^ 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch, 

Agricultural  Research  Service,   United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture^ 


Introduction 

Development  of  sugarcane  var- 
ieties meeting  the  exacting  demands 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  pre- 
sents many  problems  in  a  number  of 
related  fields  of  agriculture.  To  be 
acceptable,  a  variety  must  possess  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  resistance  to 
diseases,  insects,  and  to  inversion  of 
sucrose  after  cutting;  but  additional 
essential  considerations  are  its  abil- 
ity to  produce  relatively  high  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  from  two  or  three 
successive  crops  from  one  planting, 
and  its  adaptability  to  mechanical 
harvesting. 

Among  the  characters  which  de- 
termine yield  are  stalk  diameter, 
number  of  shots  per  stool  (tillering 
ability),  length  of  stalk,  and  Brix 
and  percent  sucrose  in  the  juice. 

Each  year  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings from  crosses  made  at  the  United 
States  Sugar  Crops  Field  Station, 
Canal  Point,  Florida,  and  more  re- 
cently from  crosses  made  at  Grand 
Isle  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  are  grown 
as  single  stools  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  U.  S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La., 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  varieties 
satisfying  these  requirements.  Since 
a  considerable  amount  of  labor  and 
funds  is  involved  in  this  selection 
work  each  year,  there  is  a  real  need 
for  information  which  would  enable 
us  to  predict  with  a  greater  degree 
of  certainty  the  manner  in  which  im- 
portant characters  are  inherited  in 
progenies  from  different  crosses  and 
the  behavior  of  these  characters  in 
single  stools  and  subsequently  in 
clones  established  from  these  single 
stools. 

A  knowledge  of  the  relation  or  as- 
sociation of  different  characters  in 
the  single  stools  or  the  clones,  and  of 
the  association  of  the  same  characters 
between  single  stools  and  clones,  or 


varieties  established  from  the  single 
stools,  would  be  of  much  value  in 
making  the  selections  of  commercial 
type  among  this  large  number  of 
seedlings  produced  each  year  in  the 
sugarcane  breeding  program. 

Materials  and  Methods 

During  the  fall  of  1953,  a  study  of 
the  breeding  behavior  of  agronomic 
characters  was  undertaken  at  the 
Houma  Station  with  progenies  of 
seven  crosses  made  at  the  Canal 
Point,  Florida,  breeding  station  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  study  continued  through  the 
1955  crop  and  included  studies  of 
single  stools  as  well  as  the  plant 
cane  and  first  stubble  crops  estab- 
lished from  these  single  stools. 

The  characters  included  were 
stalk  diameter,  erectness  of  stalks, 
number  of  stalks  per  stool,  and  Brix 
and  sucrose  (pol.). 

In  the  fall  of  1953  records  were 
kept  on  a  total  of  1,463  single  stools 
for  stalk  diameter,  erectness  of 
stalk,  number  of  stalks  per  stool,  and 
Brix.  In  November  1953  clones  were 
established  from  single  stools  of  the 
seven  crosses.  Sufficient  material 
was  used  to  establish  five-foot  plots 
of  each  clone.  When  available,  150 
clones  of  each  cross  were  planted, 
but  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  crosses, 
fewer  than  150  were  available.  In 
order  to  compare  the  performance  of 
the  parents  with  the  progeny,  four 
plots  of  each  parent  were  inter- 
spersed among  the  plantings. 

In  November  1954  the  clones  were 
evaluated  for  stalk  diameter,  erect- 
ness of  stalks,  number  of  stalks  per 
stool,  and  number  of  stalks  per  clone. 
In  addition  Brix  and  sucrose  percent- 
ages in  the  crusher  juice  were  de- 
termined for  each  selection  and  par- 
ent by  milling  five  stalks  of  each  in 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  AGREEMENT 


The  followin'g  letter  relative  to 
this  country's  participation  in  the 
conferences  concerning  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  is  dated 
September  26th  and  signed  by  Dud- 
ley Smith,  Vice  President  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico;  Slator  Miller,  Vice 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters  Association;  Joseph  Ferris, 
Vice  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  and  Richard  W. 
Blake,  Frank  A.  Kemp  and  Robert 
H.  Shields  for  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Policy  Committee. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Honorable  True  D.  Morse,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  copies 
going  to  Lawrence  Myers,  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
and  Mr.  Ben  H.  Thibodaux,  Director, 
International  Trade  &  Resources,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  State. 

Gentlemen : 

As  you  know  from  earlier  com- 
munications, the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing industry  favors  a  sound  and 
effective  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment which  would,  in  its  judgment, 
offer  a  fair  chance,  (1)  of  stabil- 
izing world  sugar  prices  at  equitable 
levels  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
sugar  producers  and  consumers,  (2) 
of  maintaining  purchasing  power  in 
sugar  exporting  countries  so  as  to 
permit  air  living  standards  and 
wage  rates  in  those  areas,  (3)  of 
encouraging,  in  every  practicable 
way,  increased  consumption  of  sugar, 
and  (4)  of  fostering  orderly  market- 
ing of  sugar. 

As  pointed  out  in  these  same  com- 
munications, the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing industry  believes  the  United 
States'   position   at  the  forthcoming 
Geneva    Conference    should    be    gov- 
erned by  the  following  principles : 
1.  Since  the  United   States  has 
its    own    independent    sugar    pro- 
gram, also  exempt  under  the  terms 


of  the  Agreement  from  the  oper- 
ations of  the  world  quota  system., 
we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  get  out  in  front  and, 
take  the  lead  in  the  negotiations 
at  Geneva. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  convinced 
that  no  sugar  producer  who  must 
sell  in  the  ''world  market"  can  to- 
day maintain  fair  living  standards 
and  wage  rates  unless  the  price  he 
receives  for  his  sugar  is  at  least 
up  to  the  minimum  range  in  the 
present  Agreement,  we  think  the 
United  States  should  not  support 
any  Agreement  which  includes  a 
minimum  price  objective  lower 
than  the  three  and  a  quarter  cent 
minimum  in  the  present  Agree- 
ment. 

3.  We  believe  the  United  States 
should  recognize  that  probably  no 
Agreement  would  be  workable  un- 
less countries  representing  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  mov- 
ing in  International  Trade  are 
signatories. 

4.  We  believe  the  United  States 
should  oppose  any  international 
agreement  which  would  adversely 
affect  any  domestic  sugar  program 
which  the  Congress  has  already 
provided  or  may  in  the  future  pro- 
vide. 

The  domestic  industry  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Geneva  Conference.  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated, therefore,  if  its  accredited 
industry  representatives  could  be^ 
kept  as  fully  informed  of  the  progress 
of  the  Geneva  meeting  as  is  practic- 
able so  that  the  industry  might  give 
such  further  advice  and  assistance 
as  may  be  indicated.  If  deemed  nec- 
essary, the  industry's  accredited  re- 
presentatives would  be  glad  to  con- 
fer personally  with  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  in 
Geneva  while  the  conference  is  in 
progress. 

Assuring  you  of  our  continued  in- 
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SUCAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  SEPT.  25,  1956 

1  Month            1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.10  6.07                   6.05 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.04  6.01                   6.03 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.23  3.30                   3.28 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Nov.  Mar.                     May 

Today 5.60  5.44                    5.47 

1    Month  Ago 5.56  5.40                    5.43 

1    Year  Ago 5.53  5.38                    5.42 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 322,625    tons  349,362    tons 

National    (Godchaux)    189,943    tons  153,358    tons 

Colonial 138,922   tons  90,571    tons 

Henderson 92,490   tons  78,378   tons 

Southdown 37,577   tons  20,519   tons 

South  Coast 68,561    tons  44,589    tons 

Supreme 97,813    tons  95,673   tons 

Totals 947,931    tons  842,450   tons 


;erest  in  the  success   and   renegoti- 
ition  of  a  sound  and  effective  Inter- 
lational  Sugar  Agreement,  we  are, 
Very  truly  yours 


BREEDING 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
I  sample  mill  which  gives  60  to  65 
Dercent    extraction    with    a    variety 
laving   milling   qualities    similar   to 
:o.  281. 

In  November  1955  the  869  clones 
'emaining  were  again  evaluated  for 
;talk  diameter,  erectness,  number  of 
5talks  per  stool,  Brix  and  sucrose. 
5talk  diameter  was  obtained  by  cali- 
)er  measurements  at  the  middle  of 
;he  internode  nearest  the  mid-point 
)f  the  mature  stalk.  Values  recorded 
or  the  single  stools  were  the  aver- 
iges  in  millimeters  of  five  measure- 
nents  made  on  a  like  number  of 
;talks. 

In  ranking  sugarcane  as  to  erect- 
less  of  stalk,  a  subjective  rating 
)ased  on  the  following  scale  has  been 
n  use  at  the  Houma  Station  for  some 
ime:  l=very  superior;  2=superior; 
J=average;  4=inferior;  5=very  in- 
ferior.  A  variety  must  have  at  least 


a  4  rating  to  be  adapted  to  mechani- 
cal harvesting  in  Louisiana.  Al- 
though the  absolute  value  assigned 
to  a  particular  variety  is  subject  to 
change  under  different  sets  of  grow- 
ing condition,  the  relative  position  of 
each  variety  usually  remains  fairly 
constant. 

Brix  values  for  all  three  years 
were  determined  in  the  field  by  hand 
refractometer  readings  of  the  juice 
obtained  with  a  Hawaiian  -  type 
punch.  This  special  punch  contains 
a  reservoir  in  which  the  juice  from 
a  number  of  stalks  can  be  collected. 
Samples  were  taken  from  the  center 
of  the  internode  nearest  the  mid- 
point of  the  stalk.  The  juice  from  5 
different  stalks  was  composited  for 
each  reading  whenever  five  stalks 
were  available. 

For  Brix  determinations  in  the 
laboratory,  immediately  after  ex- 
tracting the  juice  samples  with  the 
Hawaiian  punch  as  described  above, 
the  same  stalks  were  cut  and  taken 
to  the  laboratory  and  milled  to  levels 
of  extraction  ordinarily  obtained 
with  factory  crusher  rolls,  or  ap- 
(Continued   on   next  page) 
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proximately  65  percent.  All  stalks 
large  enough,  whether  damaged  by 
wind  or  borers,  were  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  number  of 
stalks  for  each  year  of  the  study.  In 
the  single  stools  the  number  of  stalks 
in  each  stool  were  counted  and  re- 
corded. In  the  case  of  the  clones,  or 
line  tests,  in  both  1954  and  1955  all 
stalks  in  a  clone  were  counted,  and 
this  number  was  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  stools  to  obtain  the  average 
number  of  stalks  per  stool. 

Correlation  coefficients  were  cal- 
culated for  association  between  dif- 
ferent characters  in  the  same  year 
and  for  the  same  character  between 
different  seasons  for  each  cross  sep- 
arately and  for  the  average  of  all 
crosses. 

Summary  of  Results 

Association  Between  the  Same 

Characters  during  Different 

Seasons 

The  degree  of  association  as  meas- 
ured by  the  correlation  coefficient 
for  stalks  diameter  between  single 
stools  and  plant  cane  clones  or  va- 
rieties in  line  tests,  between  single 
stools  and  first  stubble  clones,  and 
between  plant  cane  and  first  stubble 
of  clones  established  from  the  single 
stools  was  high  enough  to  indicate 
that  selection  for  stalk  diameter 
would  be  effective  and  should  be 
practiced,  but  that  this  selection 
should  not  be  too  rigid. 

The  relatively  low  correlation  co- 
efficients for  erectness  of  stalks  and 
number  of  stalks  per  stool  indicated 
that  the  association  for  each  one  of 
these  characters  between  different 
years  was  of  such  a  low  order  that 
rigid  selection  should  not  be  prac- 
ticed for  erectness  of  stalks  or  size 
of  stool  in  the  single  stool  stage,  or 
in  any  single  year  of  the  clone. 

Correlation  coefficients  for  Brix 
between  different  years  were  high 
enough  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
average  of  all  crosses,  but  there  were 
wide  differences  between  crosses  in 
that  respect  and  it  is  concluded  that 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  fact  in  the  breeding  program. 


Selection  for  Brix  as  determined  I 
a  refractometer  in  the  field  should  l! 
practiced  but  should  not  be  too  rigi 
Both  sucrose  by  polarization  ar 
Brix  by  hydrometer,  as  determine 
in  the  crusher  juice  from  five  stalk, 
showed  a  high  degree  of  associatic 
between  different  years  and  are  coi^ 
sidered  reliable  criteria  in  evaluatir 
varieties.  | 

Association  Between  Different 

Characters  in  the  Same 

Season 

There  was  a  close  association  be 
tween  Brix  and  sucrose  for  bot 
plant  cane  and  first  stubble  of  th 
clones  or  varieties  in  line  tests.  Thi 
was  expected  since  sucrose  is  a  corr 
ponent  of  Brix.  The  number  of  stool 
per  plot  and  number  of  stalks  pe 
stool  exhibited  a  negative  associatior 
i.  e.,  the  higher  the  number  of  stool 
per  plot  the  lower  the  number  o 
stalks  per  stool.  This  association  wa 
not  statistically  significant. 

The  following  characters  were  in 
dependent  as  indicated  by  low  de 
gree  of  association  in  all  the  crosse 
studied:  (1)  stalk  diameter  anc 
erectness  of  stalks,  (2)  stalk  diame 
ter  and  number  of  stalks  per  stool 
(3)  stalk  diameter  and  Brix,  (4) 
erectness  of  stalks  and  number  o) 
stalks,  (5)  erectness  and  Brix,  (6) 
number  of  stalks  per  stool  and  Brix 
(7)  stalk  diameter  and  sucrose 
(pol.)  (8)  erectness  and  sucrose 
(pol.)  and  (9)  number  of  stalks  pei 
stool  and  sucrose  (pol.). 

Since  they  are  all  independent  i1 
is  concluded  that  no  special  difficulty 
should  be  encountered  in  selecting  in- 
dividuals having  any  desired  com- 
bination of  these  characters. 

Breeding  Behavior  of  Characters 
Studied 

In  general  the  progenies  of  crosses 
involving  large-diameter  parents 
were  large  in  diameter  and,  converse- 
ly, the  progenies  of  crosses  involving 
small-diameter  parents  were  small  in 
diameter.  There  were  exceptions  and 
in  many  of  the  single  stools  the  stalks 
were  either  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  stalks  of  either  parent  involved 
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n  the  crosses.  Erect  parents  general- 
y  produced  erect  individuals  in  their 
►rogeny,  and  recumbent  parents  pro- 
uced  recumbent  progeny.  The  aver- 
,ge  ranking  of  the  two  parents  in 
espect  to  erectness  agreed  very 
losely  vv^ith  the  average  ranking  of 
heir  progeny. 

The  number  of  stalks  per  stool  in 
he  progeny  agreed  closely  with  the 
umber  of  stalks  per  stool  in  the 
arents  involved  in  the  cross.  The 
rogeny  of  crosses  whose  parents 
/ere  high  in  Brix  were  relatively 
igh  in  Brix,  and  the  progeny  of  low- 
)rix  parents  were  low  in  Brix.  There 
/ere  exceptions  to  this  and  some  in- 
ividuals  were  higher  in  Brix  than 
ither  parent,  while  others  were  low- 
r  than  either  parent  in  that  respect. 


1  Resume  of  a  dissertation  presented  to 
tie  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  Louisiana 
tate  University  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
he  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
f  Philosophy  in  the  Department  of  Agron- 
my,  June  1956. 

2  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  sin- 
ere  appreciation  to  Dr.  M.  T.  Henderson 
f  the  Agronomy  Department,  Louisiana 
tate  University,  for  his  kind  assistance  in 
lanning  this  study  and  in  the  interpreta- 
ion  of  the  results  and  the  preparation  of 
lie  manuscript. 

REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
The  propagation  of  promising  new 
ane  varieties  resulting  from  the  cane 
needing  program.  (Four  promising 
lew  varieties  will  be  transferred  to 
he  secondary  stations  this  fall). 

Experimental  work  at  the  U.  S. 
).  A.  Canal  Point  Station. 

(S.  C.  Munson,  Horace  Nelson, 
Elliott  Jones,  Gilbert  Durbin  and 
Lloyd    L.     Lauden    visited    the 
Canal  Point  Station  in  February 
to     exchange     ideas     with     the 
scientists  in  charge  of  the  cane 
experimental   work   there.) 
Mr.  S.  C.  Munson,  Chairman  of  the 
league's    Contact    Committee,    con- 
erred  with  Government  officials  in 
Vashington  about  the  need   of  our 
ndustry  for  more  research  work  on 
ugarcane. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
)aid    part    of   the    expenses    of    Dr. 


S.  J.  P.  Chilton's  trip  to  Hawaii, 
Australia,  and  India  early  this  year. 
Dr.  Chilton  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  last  January  in 
India,  and  stopped  en  route  to  ex- 
change information  with  experts  of 
the  Hawaiian  and  Australian  sugar 
industries. 

League  funds  paid  for  the  heating 
unit  installed  in  the  cane  greenhouse 
at  Canal  Point,  Florida. 

The  League  has  actively  promoted 
the  installing  of  heat  treating  units 
in  individual  farms  to  control  the 
Stunting  Disease.  Sixty  of  these  units 
are  in  operation  this  year  and  all  of 
them  were  personally  tested  by  our 
technologist,  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  and 
by  Rene  Steib  of  L.  S.  U.,  and  Charles 
Schexnayder  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A., 
Houma  Station,  to  assure  their  ef- 
ficient operation. 

The  League  has  actively  backed 
studies  on  deep  tillage  being  con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  and  L.  S.  U.  and  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  $4,500  additional 
State  funds  for  this  project  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  and 
$5,000  more  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  of 
League  funds  are  being  used  this 
year  for  farm  machinery  research  at 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Houma  Station. 

The  League,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Service,  is  sponsoring 
a  high  cane  yields  honor  program 
in  the  various  sugar  parishes  and  is 
also  sponsorng  a  4-H  Club  sugar  cane 
project. 

At  the  request  of  the  Southern 
Farm  Forum,  your  President  spoke  to 
the  delegates  and  explained  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry. 

Your  League  entertained  the  Com- 
missioners of  Agriculture  from  the 
48  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
at  a  luncheon  in  New  Orleans  last 
October  and  I  again  had  the  privilege 
of  telling  bur  story  to  a  distinguished 
group  of  influential  men. 

Your  League  participated,  along 
with  other  groups,  in  a  luncheon  hon- 
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oring  the  Louisiana  Congressional 
Delegation  held  in  New  Orleans 
December  1,  1955. 

Your  League  arranged  for  the 
making  of  an  educational  television 
film  showing  cane  breeding  work  at 
L.  S.  U. 

A  weekly  column  on  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  being  furnished  more  than 
30  Louisiana  newspapers  by  your 
General  Manager. 

Your  League,  in  cooperation  with 
certain  producers,  has  advertised  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  each  of 
the  three  New  Orleans  newspapers. 

Your  League  is  cooperating  with 
the  Louisiana  Festival  and  Fair  As- 
sociation and  has  contributed  $1,000. 
to  the  Association.  Incidentally,  our 
good  friend  Jack  Shaffer  has  been 
chosen  to  reign  as  King  Sucrose  XV. 

Gilbert  Durbin  and  Lloyd  L.  Lau- 
den  have  been  on  numerous  farm 
radio  programs  explaining  different 
problems  confronting  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  and  Lloyd  has  ap- 
peared in  one  farm  television  pro- 
gram. 

A  bill  to  license  rain  making  act- 
ivities in  Louisiana,  sponsored  by 
the  League,  was  passed  by  the  Louis- 
iana State  Legislation  and  signed  by 
the  Governor. 

Your  League  is  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  secure  additional 
Federal  funds  to  expand  the  milling 
research  program.  It  is  hoped  re- 
search will  show  us  the  way  to  re- 
duce our  milling  costs  and  relieve  in 
part  the  present  squeeze  of  low  sugar 
prices  and  rising  production  costs. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  noted  that 
at  least  two,  and  possibly  three, 
Louisiana  mills  decided  this  year  to 
close  their  doors  forever.  It  is  rather 
alarming  to  note  that  the  number  of 
Louisiana  sugar  mills  has  been  re- 
duced by  ten  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

All  of  the  above  were,  more  or  less, 
in  the  catagory  of  the  extra-curricula 
activities  which  were  carried  on 
while  the  regular  work  of  preparing 
for  wage  hearings,  price  hearings, 
mill  marketing  allotment  hearings, 
acreage   allotment   hearings,   freight 


rate  hearings,  etc.,  was  moving  alor| 
on  schedule.  That  so  much  was  aui 
complished  speaks  well  for  efficienc'l 
of  the  employees  of  the  League  anJ 
the  members  of  the  committees  wh 
guided  their  activities. 

When  the  League  was  organized  i 
1922,  one  of  its  prime  functions  w£ 
the  protection  of  our  industry  agaim 
excessive  freight  rates.  At  that  tim. 
rail  freight  rates  were  our  main  cor 
cern  but  today  our  Freight  Rat 
Committee  not  only  has  to  watch  ou 
for  adverse  rail  tariffs,  but  it  als 
has  the  job  of  guarding  our  industr 
against  unjust  barge  and  truckin 
rates. 

During  th^  past  12  months  ther 
have  been  numerous  proposals  t 
increase  or  decrease  freight  rates  o; 
sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  t 
various  destinations.  Our  Freigh 
Rate  Committee,  under  the  able  di 
rection  of  Herbert  Vaccaro,  ha 
vigorously  opposed  the  increases  an* 
supported  the  decreases.  Some  ver 
significant  decreases  in  freight  rate 
have  resulted,  among  which  is  a  sub 
stantial  reduction  in  rail  freigh 
rates  on  blackstrap  molasses  shippe( 
to  the  mid-western  states,  which  an 
heavy  users  of  blackstrap  molasse; 
for  feed. 

The  League  participated  as  a  pro 
testant  in  the  three-day  Freight  Rat< 
Hearing  held  by  the  Louisiana  Publiii 
Service  Commission  on  the  applica; 
tion  of  the  railroad  to  increase  th( 
interstate  rail  rates  on  all  commo. 
dities  in  Louisiana  by  67o.  Numerous 
witnesses  appeared  on  behalf  of  th« 
League;  a  brief  has  been  filed  anc 
the  case  is  now  pending  before  the 
Commission. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  art 
familiar  w^th  the  fine  work  thai 
Joe  Ferris  has  done  and  is  doing  foi 
us  in  Washington.  His  very  fine 
liaison  work  during  the  almost  end- 
less negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
final  enactment  of  the  new  sugar 
legislation  was  of  the  highest  caliber 
and  it  is  good  to  know  that  our  af- 
fairs in  Washington  are  in  such  cap- 
able hands. 

As  time  marches  on,  it  is  inevitable 
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lat  changes  occur,  and  we  have  had 
ur  share  during  the  past  twelve 
lonths. 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.  is  no  longer 
part  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
ustry,  which  to  some  of  us  is  an 
nbelievable  development,  and  also 
^e  find  it  very  hard  to  realize  that 
.  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  who  for  so  many  years 
>oked  after  the  welfare  of  Louisiana 
irmers,  as  Dean  of  the  College  of 
griculture  of  L.  S.  U.,  is  no  longer 
ith  us.  Dean  Lee  died  on  April  28, 
id  all  of  us  lost  a  real  friend. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  of  course,  to 
ironicle  the  appointment  of  another 
ied  and  true  friend,  Dr.  J.  Norman 
fferson,  as  the  new  Dean  of  the 
ollege  of  Agriculture  of  Louisiana 
ate  University,  and  also  the  ap- 
)intment  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Upp  to  suc- 
ed  Dr.  Efferson  as  Director  of  the 
Duisiana  State  Experiment  Station. 
Duisiana  agriculture  is  indeed  for- 
mate that  these  two  highly  trained 
en  were  available  when  they  were 
urgently  needed. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
)timistic  about  the  outlook  for  the 
3uisiana  sugar  industry  and  the 
iture  of  our  organization.  The 
merican  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
rned  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
Duisiana  sugar  cane  growers  and 
ocessors  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
at  98  per  cent  of  the  growers  and 
)0  per  cent  of  the  processors  are 
embers  of  this  organization. 
With  this  great  spirit  of  coopera- 
3n  in  the  industry,  I  am  sure  we 
,n  successfully  cope  with  whatever 
•oblems  the  future  may  have  in 
ore  for  us. 


P  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
Andrew  P.  Broussard,  Lafayette, 
33.3  tons,  116.9  acres;  Lawrence 
Dugas,  St.  Martin  parish,  30.7 
tons,  129.8  acres;  H.  J.  Bernard, 
Cade,  24.8  tons,  294.4  acres. 

District  2,  St.  Mary  and  Iberia 
parishes:  Voorhies  Viator,  New 
Iberia,  49.1  tons,  24  acres;  Nicho- 
las Paul,  Franklin,  36.1  tons,  98.8 
acres;    Cremaldi    Brothers,    Pat- 


terson, 30.9  tons,  177.5  acres; 
Harold  Junca,  Franklin,  26.7  tons, 
306.5  acres ;  J.  Malcolm  Duhe,  New 
Iberia,  25.6  tons,  931.4  acres. 

District  3,  Terrebonne,  La- 
fourche and  Assumption  parishes : 
Leon  Trahan,  Jr.,  Houma,  52.4 
tons,  7.4  acres;  August  Richard, 
Thibodaux,  38.2  tons,  53.4  acres; 
Cox  Borthers,  Terrebonne  parish, 
45.6  tons,  113.5  acres;  Ruff  in 
Bergeron,  Gibson,  34.5  tons,  202.2 
acres;  J.  Wilson  Lepine,  Thibo- 
deaux,  33.5  tons,  606.6  acres. 

District  4,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
Ascension,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles  and  Iberville  parishes: 
Carlo  Pizzolato,  Donaldsonville, 
44.8  tons,  45.5  acres;  Alvin  B. 
Daigle,  White  Castle,  37.2  tons, 
65.3  acres;  Webre  and  Becnel,  Ed- 
gard,  38.2  tons,  114.2  acres;  John 
Best,  Port  Allen,  38  tons,  482.4 
acres;  Horace  Wilkinson  III,  Port 
Allen,  35.8  tons,  842.8  acres. 

District  5,  Rapides,  Avoyelles, 
Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Landry  and 
West  Feliciana  parishes:  Edmund 
Crochet,  Lakeland,  40.6  tons,  12.6 
acres;  J.  L.  Ernest,  Greenwood 
plantation,  Cheneyville,  39.7  tons, 
68.3  acres;  Lynn  Schexnayder, 
New  Roads,  37.45  tons,  198.4 
acres;  Joseph  Beaud,  New  Roads, 
35.18  tons,  260.6  acres;  Louisiana 
state  penal  farm,  Angola,  26.4 
tons,  1810.7  acres. 

Cuban  Crop  Prospects 

The  following  paragraphs  are 
from  the  USDA  Foreign  Crop  Re- 
port. 

''Due  to  a  continued  scarcity  of 
rain  in  Cuba,  extending  over  a  2 
year  period,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  enough  sugarcane  in  the  fields  to 
produce  a  1957  sugar  crop  of  much 
more  than  5,679,000  short  tons.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  situation  in  the  30  or  40 
sugar  mills,  which  could  not  meet 
their  1956  sugar  quota  has  worsened, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  addi- 
tional number  of  sugar  mills  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  their  sugar  quotas  in 
(Continued   on   next  page) 
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1957,  even  on  a  5,225,000  short  ton 
crop  basis,  let  alone  a  5,679,000  short 
ton  crop  which  it  is  now  believed  the 
Cuban  Government  will  authorize 
for  1957." 

''Quota  releases  to  Cuba  by  the 
International  Sugar  Council  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July  and  early  part  of 
August  give  Cuba  a  quota  on  the 
world  market  of  2,853,000  short  tons, 
of  which  all  but  249,0'00  short  tons 
are  reported  to  have  been  sold.  The 
world  quota  of  2,853,000  short  tons, 
together  with  Cuba's  U.  S.  and  local 
consumption  quotas  of  2,969,000 
short  tons  and  341,000  short  tons, 
respectively,  gives  Cuba  an  over-all 
marketing  quota  of  6,163,000  short 
tons  for  the  calendar  year  1956. 
Since  Cuba's  total  sugar  production 
for  1956  equaled  5,225,000  short 
tons,  current  marketings  in  1956  are 
expected  to  exceed  production  by  a 
minimum  of  938,000  short  tons.  As 
the  result  of  increased  marketing 
quotas  in  1956  and  firm  sales  com- 
mitments thereon,  it  is  expected 
Cuba's  carry-over  on  December  31, 
1956,  will  be  reduced  substantially 
from  the  1,786,000  short  tons  in 
stock  on  December  31,  1955." 

''In  view  of  the  above  it  now  ap- 
pears obvious  that  Cuba  will  not  pro- 
duce hi-test  molasses  either  before 
or  after  the  1957  Cuban  sugar  crop." 

"After  completing  the  lifting  of 
its  235,643  short  tons  purchase  of 
Cuban  sugar,  Russia  is  reliably  re- 
ported to  be  negotiating  for  an  ad- 
ditional 144,000  short  tons  for  de- 
livery between  August  1956  and 
February  1957." 

"For  the  first  time  in  history, 
Cuba  has  exported  yeast  for  cattle 
feed.  The  first  shipment  was  con- 
signed to  the  United  States.  The  new 
factory  was  erected  at  Cardenas, 
Cuba,  and  operates  in  conjunction 
with  a  distillery  owned  by  the  Cuban 
firm  Jose  Arechabala,  S.A." 

"Attention  is  called  to  the  sale  of 
sugar  by  Cuban  interests,  some  with 
American  connections,  to  German 
firms  which  apparently  intended  to 
sell  to   Red   China.    Due  to  prompt 
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action  of  the  authorities  in  til 
United  States,  some  of  the  sales  ha\j 
or  are  being  canceled,  which  it  is  b<j 
lieved  will  act  somewhat  as  a  dete: 
rent  to  future  sales  at  local  levels. 

Television 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  Leagi 
now  has  two  television  personalitie, 
Lloyd  L.  Lauden  made  his  debut 
few  weeks  ago  on  the  early  mornin 
agricultural  show  via  WDSU,  an 
on  Thursday,  September  27th,  Gi 
bert  Durbin  appeared  on  the  sami 
show.  Just  for  the  record,  we  hav 
both  these  gentlemen  under  contrac 
a  fact  that  we  report  to  discourage 
any  talent  scout  who  may  have  bee 
viewing  these  early  morning  pre] 
grams. 

Mr.  Voorhies  Reports 

We  received  another  card  froi 
our  roving  ambassador,  Mr.  Marce 
J.  Voorhies,  last  week  and  this  on 
was  mailed  in  Singapore.  Mr.  Vooi 
hies  must  be  getting  a  little  homesic 
because  he  expresses  the  hope  tha 
we  have  had  enough  rain  for  the  can 
crop.  It  is  good  to  know  that  whil 
we  are  thinking  of  him,  he  is  thin^ 
ing  of  us.  i 
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^Sugur  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

GILLIS.  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


n^ifi  sreei,  i»e. 

Steel  Wardiouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

Tkalia  St.  New  Orlaaas, 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intarmadiata  carriar  chains,  slats 
Faadar  tabia,  trash  and  juica  draf  chains 
Pewar  driva  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockats,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmoters,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodmird  Wight  &  69: 

/  THt  lAKCtST  CtHtmAL  SUPPLY  MOUIt  SOKTM  SIMCf  l»t?  I 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleana,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ES50  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tckoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 


a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  D    100  D    son    18 


Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  your,  blood  sugar  levei 
helps  keep  your  appetite-and  weight- under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Price  for  1956  Crop  Sugar  Cane 

Fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
956  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
/ere  issued  by  the  Department  of 
agriculture  October  11,  1956.  The 
etermination  makes  no  substantial 
hanges  from  the  1955  determination, 
'he  pricing  period  for  raw  sugar 
i^ill  be  for  the  period  October  5,  1956 
hrough  April  25,  1957.  Payments 
n  molasses  will  be  made  in  amounts 
qual  to  the  product  of  7.3  and  one- 
alf  of  the  average  price  per  gallon 
f  blackstrap  molasses  in  excess  of 
►  cents.  The  average  price  of  black- 
trap  molasses  shall  be  either  the 
imple  average  of  the  daily  prices  for 
he  week  in  which  the  sugarcane  is 
lelivered,  or  the  simple  average 
>f  the  weekly  prices  of  blackstrap 
nolasses  for  the  period  October  5, 
956  through  February  28,  1957  as 
igreed  upon  by  the  processor  and 
he  grower. 

The  determination  provides  that 
;he  fair  price  requirements  are  ap- 
)licable  to  sugarcane  grown  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar,  but  are  not  ap- 
Dlicable  to  sugarcane  grown  in  excess 
)f  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm  if  such  sugarcane  is  marketed 
)r  processed  for  the  production  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  for  livestock 
deeding  or  for  the  production  of 
livestock  feed.  During  the  last 
;wo  or  three  years  substantial  quan- 
:ities  of  non-quota  raw  sugar  have 
^een  imported  to  the  United  States 
for  use  as  livestock  feed.  This  sugar 
^as  been  marketed  at  price  levels 
substantially  below  the  price  levels 
which    prevailed    for    quota    sugars. 


The  use  of  sugar  for  livestock  feed 
is  a  further  development  to  find  al- 
ternative uses  for  sugar.  The  recent 
amendment  to  Section  212  of  the 
Sugar  Act  specifies  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  II  are  not  applicable 
to  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  acreage  restrictions 
in  effect  for  the  mainland  cane  areas 
in  recent  years,  some  cane  growers 
are  interested  in  the  production  of 
sugar  for  livestock  feed  so  as  to 
cushion  the  impact  of  restrictions 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
reduce  acreaj^e.  For  the  first  time 
mainland  cane  area  growers  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  market 
for  livestock  feed;  that  market  here- 
tofore was  open  only  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Hearing    for    1957    Sugar 
Requirements 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  announce  a  public  hearing 
to  be  held  Novemeber  26,  1956  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  sugar  require- 
ments for  1957.  The  hearing  will 
afford  all  interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  present  data,  views  or 
arguments  with  respect  to  sugar  re- 
quirements and  the  establishment  of 
sugar  quotas  for  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1957. 

Hearing  to  Fix  Preliminary  1957 
Mill  Quotas 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  hold  an  informal  hearing  at 
11 :00  a.m.  November  1,  1956  to  en- 
able the  Sugar  Division  to  allocate 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


» 


Hurricane  Flossy  on  Sunday, 
September  23,  blew  through  much 
of  Lafourche,  Terrebonne,  and  the 
lower  river  parishes  and  left  in  her 
wake  many  acres  of  wind-downed 
cane.  Fortunately,  there  was  only 
very  slight  damage  in  other  parishes. 

From  reports  and  observations 
heavy  stubble  cane,  in  general, 
seems  to  have  gone  down  worse,  but 
where  winds  and  rains  were  most 
intense  both  plant  and  stubble  cane 
appears  to  have  gone  down  to  the 
same  degree. 

The  high  winds  had  little  regard 
for  any  specific  variety.  Many 
acres  of  all  varieties  in  the  lower 
Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  area 
went  down.  Where  the  winds  were 
not  too  severe  NCO  310  and  C.P. 
44-155  seemed  to  have  gone  down 
worse,  followed  by  heavy  tonnage 
fields  of  C.P.  44-101  and  C.P.  36- 
105. 

Cane  harvester  manufacturers 
have  indicated  that  many  inquiries 
have  come  in  for  the  pick-up  at- 
tachments to  the  mechanical  har- 
vester. Equipment  companies  have 
placed  rush  orders  for  essential 
parts  for  the  construction  of  more 
pick-up  attachments. 

Some  reports  have  indicated  that 
some  of  the  cane  that  was  only 
slightly  pushed  over  will  straighten 
to  some  extent.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  this  will  be  only  that 
cane  which  was  top  bent  and  where 
the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  was  not 
pushed  over.  For  the  cane  in  which 
the  whole  stalk  was  bent  over  the 
top    will    straighten    but    the    lower 


Hurricane  Flossy  and  Crop 
Conditions 

stalk  will  remain  in  about  the  sam' 
pushed  over  position.  When  thi 
tops  turn  upward,  leaving  the  lowe; 
stalk  down,  this  causes  many  crook 
ed  stalks  and  increases  tops  an( 
trash  delivered  to  the  mills. 

Sucrose  and  purity  will  be  affect 
ed  to  some  degree  by  the  lodgec 
cane.  Sucrose  and  purity  taken  be 
fore  the  hurricane  was  better  thai 
at  the  same  time  in  1955  and  abou 
equal  to  the  same  period  in  1954. 

Most  of  the  western  area  wa; 
suffering  very  badly  from  lack  o 
rainfall  until  September  30th,  whei 
the  area  received  a  good  gentle  al 
day  rainfall.  This  not  only  helpei 
the  crop  to  be  harvested  but  helpec 
the  recently  planted  cane  and  mad( 
moisture  available  for  those  wh( 
had  not  planted  because  of  lack  o 
moisture.  Cane  in  the  western  are; 
is  shorter,  in  general,  than  the  res 
of  the  belt  as  a  result  of  lack  o 
water. 

Many  farmers  who  have  purchas 
ed  Heat  Treating  Units  this  yea; 
have  operated  on  a  round-the-cloc) 
schedule.  Because  some  growers  di( 
not  receive  their  unit  until  late  ii 
the  season,  operations  continue! 
after  October  1st  in  an  effort  t«' 
treat  a  maximum  of  cane  this  year 
Results  thus  far  have  indicated  tha 
treatments  after  October  1st  hav< 
materially  hurt  germination.  Whei 
told  of  this,  several  growers  sai( 
thej^  were  willing  to  sacrifice  stan( 
next  year  for  a  supply  of  clean  see( 
for  the  1957  planting.  The  Augus 
and  early  September  heat  treatec 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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EXTRA  PROFITS  FROM  DELIVERY  OF  FRESH  CANE 

By  W.  F,  Guilbeau,  E.  E.  Coll,  and  L.  F.  Martin,  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory,  New  Orleans,  La. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  getting 
arvested  cane  to  the  mill  promptly, 
n  the  freshest  possible  condition, 
dll  put  more  dollars  in  the  growers' 
lockets.  The  gain  demonstrated  in 
ix  experiments  during  the  1954 
eason  was  checked  by  eight  similar 
xperiments  on  a  practical  scale 
ompleted  in  1955.  A  glance  at  the 
able  of  price  determinations  for 
he  average  weight  and  quality  of 
ane  in  these  experiments  shows 
hat  as  much  as  $15  per  acre  can 
le  realized  by  cutting  delivery  time 
rom  72  to  48  hours,  for  com- 
■aratively  fresh  cane.  The  differ- 
nces  shown  in  the  table  amount  to 
134  more  per  100  tons  for  fresh 
ane  compared  with  the  5-day  older 
ane,  and  to  $156  more  per  100  tons 
ompared  to  the   return  from  cane 

days  older.  On  an  average  stand 
f  25  tons  per  acre  the  extra  re- 
urn  that  would  be  realized  by 
jrompt  delivery  would  be  $39  per 
,cre  more  than   for  cane   delivered 

days  later.  This  amount  is  very 
learly  the  same  as  the  gain  of  $42 
)er  acre  for  similar  stand  harvested 
md  held  in  the  field  for  appox- 
mately  the  same  length  of  time  in 
he  experiments  carried  out  during 
he  1954  season.  The  extra  profit 
s  well  worth  any  effort  required 
0  conserve  the  sugar  and  tonnage 
;hat  have  been  built  up  at  harvest 
ime,  by  burning,  loading,  and  de- 
ivering  cane  as  soon  as  possible 
ifter  it  is  cut. 

Fjresh,  hand-cleaned  sugarcane 
hat  was  ground  within  24  hours 
ifter  cutting  was  shown  to  be  worth 
P42  per  acre  more,  on  the  average, 
han  cane  left  in  heap  rows  for  9 
liays  before  grinding  in  the  the 
pilot  plant  at  the  Audubon  Factory 
|n  experiments  carried  out  during 
the  1954  season  (1,2).  Similar  ex- 
periments were  carried  out  during 
the  1955  season  on  eight  separate 
lots   of  cane   grown   at   St.    Gabriel 


Plantation.  These  experiments  were 
planned  to  be  more  comparable  to 
current  harvest  practices.  Relative- 
ly fresh  samples  ground  on  the 
second  and  third  days  were  com- 
pared with  samples  taken  seven  and 
approximately  eleven  days  after 
cutting,  rather  than  nine  and  four- 
teen day  old  cane  used  in  the  earlier 
work.  Results  confirmed  fully  the 
additional  average  extra  return  of 
at  least  $5  per  acre  that  can  be 
realized  for  every  day  that  is  saved 
in  getting  harvested  cane  to  the 
mill.  This  higher  return  can  be  ob- 
tained by  growers,  and  equally  sub- 
stantial gains  can  be  realized  by 
the  factories  from  more  efficient 
processing  of  the  higher  quality 
cane.  There  was  marked  improve- 
ment in  commercial  handling  of 
cane  during  the  1955  season,  when 
nearly  all  mills  received  fresher 
cane  and  were  able  to  obtain  satis- 
factory recoveries  of  sugar  in  spite 
of  low  purities;  further  improve- 
ment should  be  made  during  the 
season  now  getting   under  way. 

The  eight  lots  of  cane  included 
both  plant  and  stubble  of  the  three 
new  varieties  released  most  recently, 
and  of  the  most  widely  grown  var- 
iety, C.  P.  44-101.  They  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  kind  of  cane  that 
will  be  grown  and  processed  com- 
mercially for  the  next  5-10  seasons. 

The  four  lots  of  stubble  cane  were 
cut  during  the  first  half  of  the 
season  up  to  November  8,  and  four 
lots  of  plant  cane  were  cut  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  season  from 
November  15  to  December  6.  Be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  standing 
cane,  it  was  possible  to  clean  only 
one  lot  of  stubble  cane  and  one  lot 
of  plant  cane  by  burning.  The  other 
lots  were  not  cleaned.  A  sub-sample 
of  about  150  lbs.  was  spread  between 
stakes  in  the  heap  row  to  be  weighed 
accurately  each  time  that  a  2-ton 
sample    from   the    lot    of    cane    was 
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PRICE  DETERMINATION  FOR  100  TONS  OF  SUGARCANE 

(Price  of  sugar  per  pound $0,060) 

(Price  of  molasses  per  gal $  .100) 


2  Days 
Old 


3  Days 
Old 


7  Days 
Old 


11  Days 
Old 


Conversion  of  net  sugarcane  to 

standard  sugarceuie: 

Sugarcane 

Sucrose  in  Hormal  Juice 

10.85 

10.41 

10.22 

10.23 

Purity  6f  Nonnal  Juice 

69.2 

68.0 

65.4 

63.84 

Sucrose  Factor 

.870 

.778 

.Ikk 

.746 

Purity  Factor 

.960 

.951 

.913 

.885 

Conversion  Factor 

.8352 

.7399 

.6793 

.6602 

1 

Price  of  Standard  Sugarcane  per  ton 

$6.36 

$6.36 

$6.36 

$6.36 

Sucrose  Value  per  ton/ cane 

5.312 

k.-joS 

4.320 

4.199 

Molasses  Value  per  ton/ cane 

.liOt 

.ikk 

.144 

.144 

$5^56 

$  4.850 

$4,464 

$  4.342 

Weight  of  cane 

2000  lb. 

2000  lb. 

1843  lb. 

1791  Ibi 

Value  of  100  tons  sugarcane 

$5^5.60 

$1+85.00 

$411.36 

$389.01 

Loss  per  acre  of  25  tons  cane 

— 

$  15.15 

$  33.74 

$  39.15 

delivered  for  milling.  This  provided 
an  approximate  measure  of  the  loss 
in  weight  of  cane  in  the  heap  rov^. 
The  older  samples  represent  delays 
of  five  days  and  about  8  days  longer 
than  the  minimum  time  of  delivery 
that  is  feasible  in  practice  v^hen 
cane  is  cleaned  by  burning.  The 
two  bundles  of  fresh  cane  from 
each  lot  were  delivered  together  to 
the  Audubon  Mill  on  the  second 
day,  and  one  was  milled  that  day, 
about  48  hours  after  cutting,  while 
the  second  was  milled  the  next  day, 
about  72  hours  after  cutting. 

Weather  conditions  covered  the 
range  experienced  in  an  average 
season.  Between  10-15%  of  the 
weight  was  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  experiments  with  all  of  the  lots 
of  unburned  cane.  This  would  be 
expected  because  of  the  loss  of 
moisture  from  adhering  leaves. 
Loss  of  weight  by  the  burned 
stubble  cane  was  less  for  two  rea- 
sons; there  was  appreciable  loss  of 
weight  during  burning  which  is 
not  determined  because  the  sub- 
sample  was  weighed  only  after  burn- 
ing, therefore  less  loss  could  occur 
subsequently ;  and  the  burned 
samples  were  free  of  leafy  material 
that  loses  weight  most  rapidly.  The 


drop  in  purity  of  cane  piled  ii]| 
heap  rows  is  the  principal  cause 
of  lower  recoverable  sugar  values 
and  smaller  payments  for  the  cane,: 

The  2-ton  samples  were  milledi 
in  the  Audubon  tandem  and  the 
juices  were  clarified  continuously 
on  a  pilot  plant  scale  by  the  pro^< 
cedures  that  have  been  described 
previously  for  the  evaluation  for 
milling  and  processing  of  different 
kinds  and  qualities  of  cane  (3,  4) 
Factors  established  for  the  Auduboni 
Mill  were  used,  together  with  th| 
actual  extraction  determined  f( 
each  sample,  as  a  basis  for  the  n 
coverable  sugar  calculations.  Detail 
of  each  of  the  experiments  werl 
published  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  (5)! 
Averages  of  the  sucrose,  purity  and! 
extraction  values,  and  of  the  weight 
losses  were  used  to  calculate  the 
conversion  factors  given  in  the  table. 

This  summarizes  what  can  be  ex- 
pected, on  the  average,  in  additional 
profits  from  fresher  cane. 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 
etween  450,000  tons  and  500,000 
)ns  of  sugar  to  mainland  cane  pro- 
ucers  for  marketing  against  1957 
uotas.  The  formal  hearing  on  mar- 
eting  allotments  for  1957  cannot  be 
eld  until  late  February  or  early 
larch  1957,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
Dr  the  department  to  hold  the  pro- 
osed  hearing  in  order  to  permit 
lainland  cane  mills  to  sell  a  portion 
f  their  production  in  the  period  be- 
ween  January  1,  1957  and  the  date 
f  issuance  of  final  1957  mill  quotas. 
Last  year  a  similar  hearing  was 


held  and  the  department  authorized 
the  marketing  in  early  1956  of  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  80%  of 
the  1955  quotas. 

Production  Report  Requested 
Thomas  H.  Allen,  Acting  Director, 
Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  asked  all  mainland 
cane  sugar  processors  who  will  not 
be  able  to  fill  their  quota  for  1956 
to  advise  him  promptly  in  regard  to 
any  anticipated  deficit.  Allen  said 
that  it  would  require  at  least  two 
weeks  after  quota  releases  are  re- 
ceived in  his  office  before  reallot- 
ment  to  other  processors  can  be  made 
effective.  The  goal  of  orderly  mar- 
keting, he  said,  will  be  served  if  the 
releases  are  prorated  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  the  processors  who  will  have 
adequate  supplies,  particularly  if  the 
total  quantity  released  by  processors 
unable  to  fill  their  quotas,  proves  to 
be  substantial.  Processors  were  urged 
to  submit  to  Allen  not  later  than 
October  12,  1956  current  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

"1.  How  much  of  the  allotment  as 
determined  in  SR  814.23,  Amendment 
2,  effective  August  15,  1956,  do  you 
release  for  reallotment? 

2.  How  much  additional  allotment 
can  you  utilize  in  1956,  sufficiently  and 
within  the  requirement  for  orderly  mar- 
keting?" 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
seed  is  up  to  very  good  stands. 

Mr.  Russell  Ramp,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Station,  Houma,  La.,  has  been  using 
the  experimental  mechanical  cane 
planter  at  Godchaux  Sugars,  Race- 
land,  La.  this  season.  Mr.  Ridley 
LeBlanc,  Manager,  Godchaux 
Sugars,  Raceland,  La.,  who  has  work- 
ed with  Mr.  Ramp  for  two  seasons 
on  the  mechanical  planter,  reports 
that  much  improvement  has  been 
made  since  last  year. 

Also  in  the  field  again  this  year 
is  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  top  cutter.  Mr. 
Alfred  Delaune  of  Valentine  Sugar, 
who  has  been  cooperating  in  this 
work,  reports  that  the  top  cutter 
has  been  made  stronger  this  year 
and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
cutter  is  operating  satisfactory. 
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^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

6ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


4l00if£  STiii,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Tkalia  St.  New  Orloans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermadiate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co. 

Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose 

Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric 

Lovejoy  Couplings 

and 

Tiany 

e 

others 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &e9: 

/~fm  lAmcttT   CtMfMAl    tU^fLY   MOUSI  SOUTM  tlMC§  l»47  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD   180 


Commercial  Members 
of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE     I 
LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A-,  INC. 
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LOUISIANA,  INC. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 
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126  Carondelet  Street 
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New  Orleans,  La. 
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823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Wkitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  DykerB 


Fair  Prices 

As  recommended  by  the  Grower 
Processor  Committee,  the  general 
ules  in  the  1956  Fair  Price  Deter- 
fiinations  are  practically  the  same 
is  those  in  effect  last  season.  How- 
iver,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
hat  the  theoretical  production  of 
)lackstrap  molasses  per  ton  of  cane 
las  been  increased  this  year  from 
|.2  gallons  to  7.3  gallons  reflecting 
he  most  recent  5  year  average  re- 
overy  of  blackstrap.  We  also  want 
0  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
hat  the  Determination  is  not  ap- 
)licable  to  sugarcane  grown  in  ex- 
;ess  of  the  proportionate  share  of  a 
'arm  "if  such  sugarcane  is  market- 
id  (or  processed)  for  the  produc- 
ion  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  for 
ivestock  feed  or  for  the  production 
)f  livestock  feed". 

This  means  that  Louisiana  grow- 
ers and  processors  may  now  harvest 
md  process  into  sugar  or  liquid 
;ugar,  cane  from  excess  acreage 
vithout  getting  into  trouble  with 
he  Sugar  Division,  provided  the  re- 
ulting  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  is  u^ed 
'or  livestock  feed.  Heretofore  only 
:oreign  countries  have  enjoyed  this 
privilege. 

As  in  the  past,  excess  acreage 
iane  can  still  be  used  to  make  syrup. 
[t  is  also  our  understanding  that  it 
an  also  be  used  to  produce  "high- 
:est"  molasses  if  no  sugar  is  made 
in  the  process.  Present  prices  for 
alackstrap  might  cause  some  fac- 
tories to  investigate  the  possibility 
3f  making  "high-test"  molasses. 

There   are,   of   course,    rules    and 


regulations  covering  the  milling  of 
excess  acreage  cane.  Our  friends  in 
the  Sugar  Division,  who  are  very 
busy  these  days  issuing  determina- 
tions and  increasing  quotas,  haven't 
had  time  as  yet  to  get  these  rules 
into  print,  so  we  suggest  that  Mr. 
Grayson's  office  be  consulted  before 
any  excess  acreage  cane  is  made 
into  sugar. 

Wages 

The  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  "Statement  of  Bases  And 
Considerations"  which  accompanied 
the  wage  determination  tells  how 
this  year's  rules  differ  from  those 
in  force  last  season. 

"The  determination  differs  from 
the  wage  determination  applicable 
to  the  harvesting  of  the  1955  crop 
and  the  production  and  cultivation 
of  sugarcane  during  the  calendar 
year  1956  in  the  following  respects: 
(1)  wage  rates  on  a  time  basis  for 
the  several  classes  of  workers  or 
operations  are  increased,  on  the 
average,  5  cents  per  hour;  (2) 
piecework  rates  for  hand  harvest- 
ing of  sugarcane  are  increased  10 
cents  per  ton;  (3)  two  new  large 
barrel  varieties  of  sugarcane  have 
been  designated;  (4)  the  basis  for 
determining  the  minimum  hourly 
guarantee  of  earnings  for  workers 
employed  on  piecework  is  specified 
as  a  payroll  period;  and  (5)  the 
determination  is  made  inapplicable 
with  respect  to  sugarcane  grown  in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  farm  if  such  sugarcane  is  mar- 
keted or  processed  for  the  produc- 
( Continued   on   page   37) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDENI 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


Several  promising  new  unreleased 
sugar  cane  varieties  v^ere  recently 
transferred  to  the  51  Secondary  In- 
crease Stations  located  throughout 
the  Louisiana  sugar  belt.  The  un- 
released varieties  transferred  are 
C.  P.  48-117,  C.  P.  52-57,  C.  P.  52-67, 
and  C.  P.  52-68. 

These  canes  were  transferred 
from  three  regular  Primary  In- 
crease Stations  and  one  special  In- 
crease Station.  The  experimental 
work  done  thus  far  on  these  varieties 
shows  that  C.  P.  52-68  is  the  sweet- 
est cane  of  the  four.  The  tests  con- 
ducted also  show  that  all  four  va- 
rieties have  good  yielding  ability. 
These  four  canes  were  heat  treated 
for  control  of  Stunting  Disease  be- 
fore being  transferred  to  the  Second- 
ary Increase  Stations.  The  operators 
of  the  Stations  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  keep  the  canes  clean 
of  the  disease. 

The  variety  C.  P.  48-117  was 
transferred  only  to  the  Increase  Sta- 
tion in  the  Teche  region  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  have  a  special 
adaptation  there. 

All  of  the  Increase  Stations  render 
a  very  special  and  valuable  service 
to  the  sugar  industry.  In  order  to 
show  a  small  portion  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  three  Primary  In- 
crease Stations  the  harvesting  of  the 
four  canes  transferred  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Because  all  four  varieties 
had  been  heat  treated  the  year  before 
and  planted  two  rows  in  one  place 
and  two  in  another  place,  with  other 
varieties  mixed  between,  these  canes 
had  to  be  cut  by  hand  knives.    In  an 


effort  to  have  the  shortest  period  be- ; 
tween  the  cutting,  transferring,  and 
planting  of  the  cane,  a  force  of  about 
20  hand  knives  was  needed  to  cut  the 
cane  at  each  place  in  one  day.  An- 
other 6  or  8  men  were  required  on 
the  second  day  at  each  place  for  mak-j 
ing  individual  bundles  of  each  va- 
riety, and  for  loading  them  on  the 
trucks  for  hauling  to  the  Secondary 
stations.  It  is  also  important  to  poinl 
out  that  Primary  Stations  give  2( 
tons  of  cane  free  of  charge  whenevei ' 
the  canes  are  transferred  and  thai  | 
it  is  a  rare  occasion  when  there  are 
more  than  20  tons  to  be  distributee 
from  any  one  station.  Generally  the 
distribution  of  these  canes  comes  a1 
a  time  when  all  labor  on  the  farm 
needed  for  the  regular  planting  oper- 
ation and  this  is,  in  itself,  a  burden 

The  planting  of  unreleased  varie-i 
ties  on  Primary  Stations  requires  adj 
ditional  time  and  expense.  Smal 
amounts  of  cane  are  sent  to  their  i 
several  times  in  the  fall,  some  durin^j 
their  normal  planting  time  and  som({ 
during  the  very  busy  grinding  sea- 
son. Sometimes  50  stalks  of  cane  olj 
one  variety  from  one  plot  at  L.  S.  Ui 
or  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  will  be  given  then 
in  early  October  and  later  on  as  the, 
experimental  plots  are  harvested  a' 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  or  L.  S.  U.,  more  seec! 
of  the  same  variety  will  be  shippec' 
to  them  for  planting.  This  is  done; 
on  the  most  promising  canes  in  ordeij 
to  more  rapidly  increase  the  seed  foi 
further  distribution  to  the  industry 

Much  time,  effort,  and  money  an 

given  the  industry  by  the  Primarj 

(Continued   on   page   38) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Surprise 

Washington  representatives  of  do- 
nestic  sugar  areas  are  groggy— but 
lot  from  too  much  *'grog''. 

Rapid,  precedent-breaking  quota 
iction  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
nent  of  Agriculture  officials,  who 
ncreased  the  quota  50,000  tons  on 
)ctober  23,  1956  and  followed  on 
)ctober  25,  1956  with  another  50,- 
)00  ton  increase,  which  made  the 
rrand  total  of  8,775,000  tons  of 
ugar  available  for  domestic  use  in 
956,  was  bewildering,  to  say  the 
east. 

The  first  quota  hike  had  been 
Lwaited  for  several  weeks,  ever 
ince  the  New  York  spot  price  for 
aws  reached  6.25^,  but  the  almost 
nodest  increase  of  only  50,000  tons 
v^hen  75,000  to  100,000  tons  had 
>een  expected,  was  a  surprise.  The 
greatest  shock  however,  came  forty- 
ight  hours  after  the  first  increase 
vhen  the  department  dramatically 
mnounced  that  it  had  ''underesti- 
nated"  the  market  and  immediately 
nade  available  a  second  quota  in- 
rease  of  50,000  tons. 

Quick  decisions  and  admission  of 
'nistakes  by  bureaucrats  are  rare. 
)ur  hat  is  off  to  the  boys   in  the 

iugar  division. 

j 

j  Correction 

A  friend  in  the  Tariff  Commis- 
ion  called  attention  to  an  error  in 
Ihe  column  which  appeared  in  the 
October  15,  1956  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin. In  referring  to  the  use  of 
Iugar  for  live-stock  feed,   we  men- 


tioned that  Section  212  of  the  Sug- 
ar Act  had  been  amended  —  that 
Section  was  not  amended.  The  Sec- 
tion of  the  Act  which  was  amended 
last  year  to  permit  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  over-quota  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets  for  live-stock 
feed  was  Section  301   (b). 

Mr.  Sugar 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Greene,  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  until  his 
recent  retirement,  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Washington  representative 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  a  Task  Group  on  sug- 
ar. The  appointment  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Leroy  Welsh,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Appointed  Biparti- 
san Commission  on  Increased  Indus- 
trial Use  of  Agricultural  Products. 
The  Task  Group's  assignment  will 
be  to  suggest  proposals  upon  which 
the  Commission  can  base  its  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Commission  will  look 
to  the  Task  Group  for  a  definitive 
statement  as  to  research  needs,  pos- 
sible economic  considerations  and 
whatever  else  may  be  useful  in 
eventual  legislative  deliberations  to 
increase  industrial  utilization  of 
sugar. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Greene 
is  highly  appropriate.  He  is  Presi- 
dent of  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  and 
of  Sugar  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sug- 
ar Information,  Inc.  Henceforth,  his 
friends  will  address  him  as  **Mr. 
Sugar." 
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1956  CROP  FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATION 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service   (Sugar)    Department 

of  Agriculture 
Subchapter   I  —  Determination   of 
Prices 
(Sugar  Determination  874.9) 
PART  874-^PRICES:  SUGAR- 
CANE:   LOUISIANA 
1956  CROP 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (2)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,    (herein  referred 
to    as    *'Act'*)j    after    investigation, 
and   due   consideration    of   the   evi- 
dence presented  at  the  public  hear- 
ing held  in  Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on 
August  2,  1956,  the  following  deter- 
mination is  hereby  issued: 

§  874.9  Fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for  the  1956  crop  of  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane. A  producer  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  who  is  also  a  processor  of 
sugarcane  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  '^processor")  shall  have  paid  or 
contracted  to  pay,  for  sugarcane  of 
the  1956  crop  grown  by  other  pro- 
ducers and  processed  by  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

(a)  Definitions:  For  the  purpose 
of  this  determination,  the  term : 

(1)  *Trice  of  raw  sugar"  means 
the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar  quoted 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.;  except  that  if  the  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division  determines 
that  such  price  does  not  reflect 
the  true  market  value  of  sugar, 
because  of  inadequate  volume, 
failure  to  report  sales  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  such  Ex- 
change or  other  factors,  he  may 
designate  the  price  to  be  effective 
under  this  dteremination,  which 
he  determines  will  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  sugar. 

(2)  'Trice  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses" means  the  price  per  gallon  of 
blackstrap  molasses  quoted  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. ; 
except  that  if  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar    Division    determines    that 


such  price  does  not  reflect  the  tru6 
market  value  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses, because  of  inadequate  volume, 
failure  to  report  sales  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  such  Ex- 
change or  other  factors,  he  maj; 
designate  the  price  to  be  effective 
under  this  determination,  which 
he  determines  will  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses. 

(3)  "Standard  sugarcane" 
means  sugarcane,  free  of  trash, 
containing  12  percent  sucrose  in 
the  normal  juice  with  a  purity  of 
at  least  76.00  but  not  more  than 
76.49. 

(4)  "Net  sugarcane"  means  the 
quantity  of  sugarcane  obtained  by 
deducting  the  weight  of  trash 
from  the  combined  weight  of  sug- 
arcane and  trash  delivered  by  a 
producer.  j 

(5)  "Salvage  sugarcane"  means] 
sugarcane  containing  either  lessi 
than  9.5  percent  sucrose  in  the 
normal  juice  or  less  than  68  puri- 
ty in  the  normal  juice.  i 

(6)  "Trash"  means  green  or| 
dried  leaves,  loose  sugarcane  tops,! 
attached  sugarcane  tops  at  or; 
above  the  green  leaf  roll,  dirt  and 
all  other  extraneous  material 
which  is  representative  of  the! 
quantity  of  sugarcane  from  which 
the  sample  for  trash  determina-^ 
tion  is  taken. 

(b)  Basic  Price: 

(1)  The  basic  price  for  stan-1 
dard  sugarcane  shall  be  not  less' 
than  $1.06  per  ton  for  each  one- 
cent  per  pound  of  the  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  determined  in 
accordance  with  whichever  of  the 
following  periods  was  used  by  the 
processor  during  the  1955  crop, 
or  the  processor  may  use  the 
alternate  period  upon  approval  oli 
the  State  Office:  I 

(i)  The  simple  average  of  the! 
daily  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
week  in  which  the  sugarcane  is 
delivered;  or 
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(ii)  The  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
period  October  5,  1956  through 
April  25,  1957;  Provided,  That 
the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  as 
determined  under  this  subdivision 
or  subdivision  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph may  be  reduced  by  not 
more  than  the  following: 

(a)  0.022  cent  for  all  mills  ex- 
cept those  located  in  the  areas 
defined  in    (b)   and   (c)   below; 

(b)  0.097  cent  for  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers and  southeast  of  New  Iberia 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River;  or 

(c)  0.147  cent  for  mills  located 
north  and  west  of  New  Iberia 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

(2)  The  basic  price  for  salvage 
sugarcane  shall  be  as  agreed  upon 
between  the  processor  and  the 
producer,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Office  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "State  Office''). 

(c)  Conversion  of  net  sugarcane 
0  standard  sugarcane.  Net  sugar- 
ane  (except  for  salvage  sugarcane) 
hall  be  converted  to  standard  sugar- 
ane  as  follows : 

(1)  By  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity of  net  sugarcane  by  the  ap- 
plicable quality  factor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 

*ercent  sucrose  in 

normal  juice  of 

net  sugarcane 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.5 

12.0- 


12.5- 
13.0- 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 


Standard  sugarcane 
quality  factor  i 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.95 

"^ 1.00 

' — "1.05 

— 1.10 


1.15 
1.20- 
1.25 


j  1  The  quality  factor  for  sugarcane  of 
itermediate  percentages  of  sucrose  in 
ormal  juice  shall  be  interpolated  and  for 
ugarcane  having  more  than  14.5  percent 
ucrose  in  the  normal  juice  shall  be  com- 
uted  in  proportion  to  the  immediately 
receding  interval. 


and, 

(2)  By  multiplying  the  quan- 
tity determined  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph 
by  the  applicable  purity  factor  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

(d)  Molasses  payment.  For  each 
ton  of  net  sugarcane  (except  salvage 
sugarcane)  there  shall  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  7.3 
and  one-half  of  the  average  price 
per  gallon  of  blackstrap  molasses  in 
excess  of  6  cents.  The  average  price 
of  blackstrap  molasses  shall  be  eith- 
er the  simple  average  of  the  daily 
prices  for  the  week  in  which  the 
sugarcane  is  delivered,  or  the  simple 
average  of  the  weekly  prices  of 
blackstrap  molasses  for  the  period 
October  5,  1956  through  February 
28,  1957,  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  processor  and  the  producer. 

(e)  General 

(1)  The  sucrose  and  purity  of 
the  normal  juice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  acceptable  methods  of 
analysis  on  sugarcane  as  deliv- 
ered, such  methods  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Of- 
fice. 

(2)  Because  of  decreased  boil- 
ing house  efficiency  deductions 
may  be  made  from  the  payment 
for  frozen  sugarcane  accepted  by 
the  processor  provided  such  de- 
ductions are  at  rates  not  in  ex- 
cess of  1.5  percent  of  the  pay- 
ment, computed  without  regard  to 
the  molasses  payment,  for  each 
0.1  cc.  of  acidity  above  2.50  cc.  of 
N/10  alkali  per  10  cc.  of  juice  but 
not  in  excess  of  4.75  cc.  (interven- 
ing fractions  are  to  be  computed 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  0.05 
cc.)  Frozen  sugarcane  testing  in 
excess  of  4.75  cc.  of  acidity  shaU 
be  considered  as  having  no  value. 
Sugarcane  shall  not  be  considered 
as  frozen,  even  after  being  sub- 
jected to  freezing  temperature, 
unless  and  until  there  is  evidence 
of  damasre  having  taken  place  be- 
cause of  the  freeze,  such  evidence 
to  be  certified  by  the  State  Office. 

(3)  In    the    event    a    general 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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freeze  causes  abnormally  low  re- 
coveries of  raw  sugar  by  a  proces- 
sor in  relation  to  the  sucrose  and 
purity  tests  of  sugarcane,  pay- 
ment for  such  sugarcane  may  be 
made  as  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  producer  and  the 
processor,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  State  Office:  Provided,  That 
the  payment  for  each  ton  of  net 
sugarcane  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  re- 
turns from  raw  sugar  and  molas- 
ses actually  recovered  from  such 
sugarcane,  determined  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  price  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
period  October  5,  1956  through 
April  25,  1957  and  the  simple 
average  of  the  weekly  prices  of 
blackstrap  molasses  for  the  peri- 
od October  5,  1956  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1957,  less  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3.00  per  gross  ton 


of  sugarcane  for  processing  anc 
less  actual  costs  of  hoisting,  fielc 
weighing  and  transporting  such 
sugarcane. 

(4)  A  processor  who  paid  the 
costs  for  hoisting  and  weighing 
sugarcane  of  the  1955  crop  shall 
also  pay  such  costs  with  respect 
to  the  1956  crop;  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  such  costs, 
any  change  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  Office. 

(5)  A  processor  who  made  al- 
lowances to  producers  for  deliver- 
ing sugarcane  from  the  farm  to 
the  mill  for  the  1955  crop,  shall 
also  make  such  allowances  for  the 
1956  crop  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  which  were  effective  under 
comparable   conditions   in   1955. 

(6)  A  processor  who  made  al- 
lowances to   producers  for  trans- 


Purity  of 
Normal  Juice 


At 

But  not 

Least 

more 

than 

68.00 

68.24 

68.25 

68.49 

68.50 

68.74 

68.75 

68.99 

69.00 

69.49 

69.50 

69.99 

70.00 

70.49 

70.50 

70.99 

71.00 

71.49 

71.50 

71.99 

72.00 

72.49 

72.50 

72.99 

73.00 

73.49 

73.50 

73.99 

74.00 

74.49 

74.50 

74.99 

75.00 

75.49 

75.50 

75.99 

76.00 

76.49 

76.50 

76.99 

77.00 

77.49 

77.50 

77.99^ 

78.00 

78.49 

78.50 

78.99 

79.00 

79.49 

79.50 

79.99 

80.00 

80.49 

80.60 

80.99 

81.00 

81.49 

81.50 

81.99 

82.00 

82.49 

82.50 

82.99 

83.00 

83.49 

83.50 

83.99 

84.00 

84.49 

84.50 

84.99 

STANDARD  SUGARCANE  PURITY  FACTORS 
Percent  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice 


9.50        9.70    9.90  10.10  10.30  10.50  11.00  11.50  12.00  12.50  13.00  13.50  14.00  14.50  15.00  15. 5C 


But  not 

more 
than  9.69 


1.000 
1.005 
1.010 
1.016 
1.021 
1.025 
1.030 
1.035 
1.040 
1.045 
1.Q50 
1.055 
1.060 
1.065 


9>^ 


.89 


.993 
.998 
1.003 
1.009 
1.013 
1.018 
1.023 
1.028 
1.033 
1.038 
1.043 
1.048 
1 .  052 
1 .  057 
1.062 


10.09 


978 
982 
987 
992 
997 
001 
006 
Oil 
,016 
,021 
,026 
,031 
,036 
.040 
.044 
.049 
.054 
.059 


10.29 


.967 
.971 
.976 
.981 
.986 
.990 
.995 
.999 
.004 
.009 
.014 
.019 
.024 
.028 
.032 
.036 
.041 
.046 
.051 
.054 


10.49 


.956 
.960 
.965 
.970 
.975 
.979 
.984 
.988 
.993 
.998 
.003 
.007 
.012 
.016 
.020 
.024 
.028 
.033 
.038 
.041 
.045 
.049 


10.99 


.945 
.949 
.954 
.959 
.964 
.968 
.973 
.977 
.982 
.987 
.992 
.996 
.000 
.004 
.008 
.012 
.016 
.020 
.025 
.028 
.032 
.035 
.039 
.042 


11.49 


.936 
.941 
.945 
,950 
.955 
.960 
.965 
.969 
.974 
.978 
.983 
.987 
.991 
.995 
.000 
.004 
.008 
.011 
.015 
.019 
.023 
.027 
.031 
.035 
.039 
.043 


11.99 


.929 

.934 

.938 

.943 

,948 

.953 

.958 

.962 

.966 

.970 

.975 

.979 

.984 

.988 

.992 

.996 

1.000 

1.001 

1.008 

1.011 

1.015 

1.019 

1.023 

1.026 

1.030 

1.033 

1.037 

1.040 


12.49 


922 
927 
931 
936 
941 
945 
950 
954 
959 
963 
967 
,971 
,976 
,980 
.984 
.988 
,992 
,996 
.000 
.004 
,008 

^Olo 
.018 
,022 
,025 
.029 
.032 
,036 
,039 


J-1  . 

Hi 


12.99 


.915 
.920 
.924 
.929 
.934 
.938 
.943 
,947 
.951 
.955 
.960 
.964 
.968 
.972 
.977 
.981 
.985 
.988 
.992 
.996 
.000 


,00 

,010 

,014 

,017 

,021 

,024 

,02S 

.032 

,  035 

,038 


13.49 


.913 
,917 
.922 
.927 
.931 
.936 
.940 
.945 
.949 
.9.54 
.958 
.962 
.966 
.970 
.971 
.978 
.981 
.985 
989 
993 


00^/996 


1  .000 
1.003 
1.007 
1.010 
1.014 
1.017 
1,021 
1 .  02-4 
1.027 
1 ,  030 
1.033 
1  .  036 


13.99 


901 

.906 

.910 

.915 

.920 

.924 

.929 

.933 

.938 

.94- 

.947 

.951 

.955 

959 

.963 

.967 

.971 

.974 

.978 

.981 

.985 

.989 

.993 

996 

1.000 

1  .  003 

1.00' 

1.010 

1.014 

1.017 

1 ,  020 

1.023 

1.0 

1  030 

1 .  033 


14.49 


.894 

.899 

.904 

.909 

.914 

.918 

.923 

.927 

.932 

.936 

.940 

.944 

.948 

.952 

.956 

.960 

.964 

.967 

.971 

.975 

.979 

.982 

.986 

989 

.993 

.  996 

1.000 

1.003 

1.006 

1.009 

1.013 

l.Olf 

1.019 

1 .  022 

1.0 

1,028 


14.99 


.887 

.892 

.897 

.902 

.908 

.912 

.917 

.921 

.92fi 

.930 

934 

.938 

.942 

.946 

.950 

.954 

.958 

.961 

.965 

.969 

.973 

.976 

.980 

.983 

.987 

.990 

994 

.  997 

1.000 

1.003 

1.00' 

1.010 

1.013 

l.Olf 

1.019 

1.022 


15.49 


.880 
.885 
.890 
.896 
.902 
.906 
.911 
.915 
.920 
.924 
.928 
.932 
.936 
.940 
.944 
.948 
.952 
.955 
.959 
.963 
.967 
.970 
.974 
.977 
.981 
.984 
.988 
.991 
.994 
.997 
1.000 
1.004 
1.007 
1.010 
1.013 
1  016 


15.99 


.99i! 
.99; 
.99^ 

1.00(! 

1  00' 
1.00: 
1  OK 


*  Factora  applicable  to  higher  sucrose  and  purity  of  the  normal  juice  than  shown  in  this  table  shall  be  determined  bj, 
the  same  method  of  calculation  used  to  compute  the  factors  specified  and  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Louisiana  State  .490; 
Office,  Alexandria,  Louisiana  upon  request. 
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V/AOE  DETERMINATION  FOR  HARVESTING  1956  CROP 

AND  CULTIVATION  DURING  1957 

(Issued  October  16,  1956) 

1956,  the  following  determination  is 
hereby  issued. 

864.4  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  Lou- 
isiana in  the  harvesting  of  the  1956 
crop  of  sugarcane  and  production 
and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  during 
the  calendar  year  1957.  (a)  Require- 
ments. A  producer  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
complied  with  the  wage  provisions 
of  the  act  if  all  persons  employed  on 
the  farm  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
1956  crop  of  sugarcane  and  the  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
during  the  calendar  year  1957  shall 
have  been  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  following: 

(1)  Wage  Rates.  All  such  per- 
sons shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for 
all  such  work  and  shall  have  been 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
iChapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
i  tion  Service  (Sugar)  Department 
of  Agriculture 
Subchapter  H — Determination  of 
Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  864.4) 
Part  864— WAGES;  SUGARCANE; 
LOUISIANA 
FAIR  AND  REASONABLE 
WAGES;  HARVESTING— 1956 
CROP;  PRODUCTION  AND  CUL- 
TIVATION—CALENDAR 
YEAR  1957 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 301(c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,    (herein  referred 
to  as  ''act"),  after  investigation,  and 
consideration    of    the    evidence    ob- 
tained at  the  public  hearing  held  in 
rhibodaux,  Louisiana,  on  August  2, 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


porting  sugarcane  from  the  cus- 
tomary delivery  points  to  the  mill 
for  the  1955  crop,  shall  also  make 
such  allowances  for  the  1956 
crop;  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  processor 
to  make  allowances  to  producers 
in  excess  of  the  actual  costs  or 
rates  charged  by  a  commercial 
carrier  for  the  customary  method 
of  transportation;  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  where  the  only  avail- 
able practicable  means  of  trans- 
portation is  by  railroad  and  the 
distance  to  the  nearest  mill  is  in 
excess  of  50  miles  or  where,  be- 
cause of  unusual  circumstances, 
the  cost  of  transportating  sugar- 
cane is  in  excess  of  customary  al- 
lowances, such  costs  may  be 
shared  by  the  processor  and  the 
producer  by  agreement,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Office. 
(7)  If  a  processor  and  the  pro- 
ducers delivering  sugarcane  to 
such  processor  mutually  agree  up- 


on a  plan  for  improving  harvest- 
ing and  delivery  operations,  there 
may  be  deducted  from  the  price 
per  ton  of  sugarcane  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
such  plan.  Such  deduction  may 
not  be  made  until  the  plan  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Office. 

(8)  The  requirements  of  this 
section  are  applicable  to  all  sugar- 
cane grown  by  a  producer  and 
processed  by  the  processor  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sug- 
ar. Provided,  That  such  require- 
ments shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  sugarcane  grown  on  acreage  in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share 
for  the  farm  if  such  sugarcane  is 
marketed  (or  processed)  for  the 
production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sug- 
ar for  livestock  feed  or  for  the 
production  of  livestock  feed. 

(9)  The  processor  shall  not  re- 
duce the  returns  to  the  producer 
below  those  determined  herein 
through  any  subterfuge  or  device 
whatsoever. 


November  1,  1956 
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as  agreed  upon  between  the  produc- 
er and  the  worker,  but  not  less  than 
the  rates  specified  below.  Wage  rates 
applicable  to  the  harvesting  of  the 
1956  crop  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  section  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  wage  rates 
applicable  to  production  and  cultiva- 
tion of  sugarcane  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1957  shall  be  effective  on 
January  1,  1957. 

(i)    For  work  performed  on  a 
time  or  piecework  basis: 

Class  of  Worker  or  Operation 

Harvest  of  1956  Crop  Rate 

Per  Hour 

Cutters,  toppers,  strippers, 

scrappers  $  .53 

Loaders,  spotters,  ropemen, 

grabmen  .61 

Cutters  and  loaders,  pilers, 

hoist  operators  .55 

Tractor  drivers,  and  truck 

drivers  .64 

Teamsters  .61 

Operators  of  mechanical  load- 
ing or  harvesting  equipment     .70 

All  other  harvesting  workers        .50 


Cutting  top  and  bottom : 
Large  barrel  varieties  i 
Small  barrel  varieties  ^ 

Production  and  Cultivation, 
calendar  year  1957 

Tractor  drivers 
All  other  production  and 
cultivation  workers 


Rate 
Per  Ton 

$1.10 
1.30 

Rate 
Per  Hour 


$  .55 

.44 

(ii)  Workers  between  IJf  and  16 
years  of  age  when  employed  on  a 
time  basis.  For  workers  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  wage  rate 
per  hour  (maximum  employment  of 
8  hours  per  day  for  such  workers 
without  deduction  from  Sugar  Act 
payments  to  the  producer)  shall  be 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
applicable  hourly  wage  rate  for 
adults  provided  under  subdivision 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph. 

(iii)  Other  piecework  rates.  The 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
specified  in  subdivision  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph,  when  performed  on  a 
unit  basis  other  than  a  ton,  or  the 


piecework  rate  for  any  operation  not! 
specified  shall  be  that  as  agreed |! 
upon  between  the  producer  and  thej 
worker:  Provided,  That  the  hourly (| 
rate  of  earnings  of  each  worker  em- 
ployed on  piecework  during  each  payji 
period  (such  pay  period  not  to  be  inj 
excess  of  two  weeks),  shall  averageii 
for  the  time  worked  at  piecework^! 
rates'  during  such  pay  period  not!! 
less  than  the  applicable  hourly  ratet 
prescribed  in  subdivisions  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  this  subparagraph. 

(2)  Compensable  working  time. 
For  work  performed  under  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  com- 
pensable working  time  includes  all 
time  which  the  worker  spends  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  except 
time  taken  out  for  meals  during  the 
work  day.  Compensable  working; 
time  commences  at  the  time  the 
worker  is  required  to  start  work  and 
ends  upon  completion  of  work  in  the 
field.  However,  if  the  producer  re- 
quires the  operator  of  mechanical 
equipment,  driver  of  animals,  or  any 
other  class  of  worker  to  report  to  a 
place  other  than  the  field,  such  as  an 
assembly  point,  tractor  shed,  etc., 
located  on  the  farm,  time  spent  in 
transit  to  and  from  the  field  is  com- 
pensable working  time.  Any  time 
spent  in  performing  work  directly 
related  to  the  principal  work  per- 
formed by  the  worker,  such  as  ser- 
paid  wages  in  cash  therefor  at  rates 
vicing  equipment,  is  compensable 
working  time.  Any  time  spent  in 
performing  work  directly  related  to 
the  principal  work  performed  by  the 
worker,  such  as  servicing  equipment, 
is  compensable  working  time.  Time 
of  the  worker  while  being  transport- 
ed from  a  central  recruiting  point  or 
labor  camp  to  the  farm  is  not  com- 
pensable working  time. 

(3)  Equipment  necessary  to  per- 
form work  assignment.  The  produc- 
er shall  furnish  without  cost  to  the 
worker  and  equipment  required  in 
the  performance  of  any  work  assign- 
ment. However,  the  worker  may  be 
charged  for  the  cost  of  such  equip- 
ment in  the  event  of  its  loss  or  de- 
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struction  through  negligence  of  the 
worker.  Equipment  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  hand  and  mechanical 
tools  and  special  wearing  apparel, 
3uch  as  boots  and  raincoats,  required 
:o  discharge  the  work  assignment. 

(b)  Applicability.  The  require- 
nents  of  this  section  are  applicable 
;o  all  persons  employed  on  the  farm 
n  the  production,  cultivation,  or 
larvesting  of  sugarcane  grown  on 
;he  farm  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
)r  liquid  sugar.  Provided,  That  such 
equirements  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Derson  engaged  in  such  work  with 
'espect  to  sugarcane  grown  on  acre- 
ige  in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
5hare  for  the  farm,  which  is  mar- 
keted (or  processed)  for  the  pro- 
iuction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  for 
ivestock  feed  or  for  the  production 
)f  livestock  feed,  if  the  producer 
'urnishes  to  the  appropriate  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
;ion  county  committee  acceptable  and 
idequate  proof  which  satisfies  the 
committee  that  the  work  performed 
;vas  related  solely  to  such  sugarcane, 
(c)  Subterfuge.  The  producer  shall 
lot  reduce  the  wage  rates  to  workers 
3elow  those  determined  herein 
;hrough  any  subterfuge  or  device 
A^hatsoever. 

(d)  Claim  for  unpaid  wages.  Any 
Derson  who  believes  he  has  not  been 
Daid  in  accordance  with  this  deter- 
nination  may  file  a  wage  claim  with 
he  local  county  Agricultural  Stabili- 
sation and  Conservation  office 
igainst  the  producer  on  whose  farm 
he  work  was  performed.  Detailed 
nstructions  and  wage  claim  forms 
ire  available  at  that  office.  Such 
claim  must  be  filed  within  two  years 
from  the  date  the  work  with  respect 
:o  which  the  claim  is  made  was  per- 
formed. Upon  receipt  of  a  wage 
!laim  the  county  office  shall  there- 
ipon  notify  the  producer  against 
whom  the  claim  is  made  concerning 
the  representation  made  by  the  work- 
er. The  county  ASC  office  shall  con- 
iuct  such  investigation  as  it  deems 
accessary.  The  producer  and  worker 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the 


recommendation  of  the  County  ASC 
Committee  for  settlement  of  the 
claim.  If  either  party  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  recommended  settle- 
ment, an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Office,  1517  Sixth 
Street,  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  which 
shall  likewise  consider  the  facts. 
The  producer  and  worker  shall  be 
notified  in  writing  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  ASC  Committee 
for  settlement  of  the  claim.  If  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  ASC 
Committee  is  not  acceptable,  either 
party  may  file  an  appeal  with  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  All  such  appeals 
shall  be  filed  within  15  days  after 
receipt  of  the  recommended  settle- 
ment from  the  respective  committee, 
otherwise  such  recommended  settle- 
ment will  be  applied  in  making  pay- 
ments under  the  act.  If  a  claim  is 
appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  his  decision  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  parties  insofar  as  pay- 
ments under  the  act  are  concerned. 


1  Large  barrel  varieties:  Co.  290;  C.  P. 
29/103;  C.  P.  29/116;  C.  P.  32/243;  C.  P. 
36/13;  C.  P.  36/105;  C.  P.  29/120;  C.  P. 
43/47;  C.  P.  44/101;  C.  P.  44/155;  N.  Co. 
310;  C.  P.  47/193;  and  C.  P.  48/103. 

2  Small  barrel  varieties :   All  other. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE 
PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1956  -  57 
pricing  period  have  been  as  follows: 


Week  ending 
Raws   6.15, 

Week  ending 
Raws   6.17, 

Week  ending 
Raws    6.24, 


October   11,   1956 
Blackstrap    21.20 

October   18,   1956 
Blackstrap   22.00 

October   25,    1956 
Blackstrap   23.30 


^fovember  1,  1956 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  INCREASED  TO  8,775,000  TONS 

(Official  Release  ) 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  on  October  25th 
a  further  increase  of  50,000  tons  in 
the  total  sugar  quotas  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  1956. 
With  this  increase  the  1956  quotas 
total  8,775,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 
The  action  increases  the  quotas  for 
the  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Area  11,- 
227  tons,  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  3,456  tons,  Hawaii  6,265  tons, 
Puerto  Rico  6,552  tons,  Cuba  21,600 
tons,  and  **full-duty"  countries  900 
tons.  These  increases  reflect  pro- 
ration to  the  other  domestic  areas 
of  an  additional  deficit  in  the  quota 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  amounting  to 
89  tons,  the  quantity  by  which  this 
quota  is  otherwise  increased  by  this 
action. 

The  action  also  increases  the 
quantities  that  may  be  brought  in 
as  direct-consumption  sugar  by  175 
tons  for  Hawaii  and  762  tons  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  announced  increase  was  based 
on  the  following  ''Statement  of  Bas- 
es and  considerations": 

''Requirements.  On  October  23, 
1956  an  increase  of  50,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  in  sugar  require- 
ments was  announced.  This  brought 
the  total  to  8,725,000  tons.  Although 
this  total  provided  a  limited  quan- 
tity for  inventory  adjustments  asso- 
ciated with  the  changing  pattern  of 
distribution  and  an  unsettled  ship- 
ping situation,  the  quantities  needed 
for  such  purposes  appear  to  have 
been  underestimated.  After  the 
close  of  the  Exchange  on  October 
24,  the  'spot'  price  of  raw  sugar, 
duty     paid,     New     York,     advanced 
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from  6.25  cents  per  pound  to   QA' 
cents  per  pound  and  a  sale  was  r< 
ported  at  6.50  after  the  close  of  th 
market.    It   also  appears   that   ver 
little   raw   sugar   available   to    Eas 
Coast  refiners  remains  unsold,  lea\ 
ing    a    significant    unfilled    demanil 
for  sugar  needed  by  certain  refiner! 
ies    for    November    and    Decembei 
For  these  reasons  a  further  increasli 
is  needed  at  this  time. 

"Accordingly,     requirements     foi 
the  year  are  further  increased  herei 
in    by    50,000    tons    to    a    total 
8,775,000  tons." 

The  revised  quotas  and  prorations! 
adjusted  for  the  Virgin  Islands  defi! 
cit,  which  will  be  effective  whei 
Amendment  7  to  S.  R.  811  is  pub 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register,  an 
as  follows: 

Revised  quotaii 
and  proratiom 

(short  tons, 
raw  value) 


Domestic  beet  sugar 

1,904,878 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

586,150 

Hawaii 

1,063,107 

Puerto  Rico 

1,111,615 

Virgin  Islands 

12,000 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

980,000 

Cuba 

2,992,560 

Dominican  Republic 

36,139 

El  Salvador 

Haiti 

""3;498 

Mexico 

14,984 

Nicaragua 

4,530 

Peru 

59,305 

Unspecified  countries 

6,234 

Total 

8,775,000 

The   revised   quantities 

that   may 

be   brought   in   for   direct 

.  consump- 

tion  are  as  follows: 

Short  tons, 

raw  value 

Hawaii 

29,908 

Puerto  Rico 

129,635 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

59,920 

Cuba 

375,000 

Other  foreign  countries 

42,395 
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iUGAR  REFINERS  AUTHORIZED  TO 

PROCESS  OVER-QUOTA  SUGAR 

(Official  Release) 


On  October  26th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
hent  of  Agriculture  issued  a  notice 
Permitting  sugar   refiners   to   bring 
ki  or  import   sugar   into  the   conti- 
nental United  States  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1956  in  excess  of  1956 
uotas  provided  it  is  held  for  distri- 
ution   within    1957    quotas.     Sugar 
rought  in   pursuant  to  this   notice 
dust  be  returned  to   Customs'   cus- 
ody  within  one  month  after  entry 


of  such  sugar  unless  it  is  brought  in 
after  December  1 — that  is,  less  than 
a  month  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  quota  year. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  in 
the  supply  situation,  this  action  is 
necessary  to  provide  sugar  supplies 
to  refiners  and  consumers  in  all 
areas  in  an  orderly  manner,  a  US 
DA  spokesman  explained. 


SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  OCT.  25,  1956 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                      Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.50  6.10                   6.05 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW   ORLEANS 6.42  6.04                   5.96 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.24  3.23                    3.26 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mar.  May                      July 

Today 5.57  5.59                     5.64 

1    Month  Ago 5.44  5.47                     5.52 

1   Year  Ago 5.36  5.43                    5.51 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 353,098    tons  378,768    tons 

National    (Godchaux)    208,068    tons  166,571    tons 

Colonial 142,838    tons  116,152    tons 

Henderson 97,191    tons  92,425    tons 

Southdown 39,952    tons  25,289    tons 

South  Coast 68,561    tons  52,179    tons 

Supreme 103,391    tons  102,632    tons 

Totals 1,013,099    tons  934,016    tons 


JP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page    27) 
|ion   of   sugar    or   liquid    sugar    for 
livestock  feed  or  for  the  production 
If  livestock  feed." 

The  Old  Mule 
1  Regardless  of  v^hat  happens  to 
j'ur  favorite  quadruped  from  here 
m  out,  his  magnificent  display  of 
(tamina  during  the  past  fev^  days 
las  earned  him  a  place  in  the  Old 
^ule  Hall  of  Fame.  The  v^ay  he 
j:ept  going  despite  the  desperate 
actics  employed  to  break  his  spirit 

'November  1,  1956 


must  have  made  every  other  mule 
in  the  world  proud  to  be  a  mule. 
We  salute  him. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  driver 
is  sure  to  w^in  this  struggle  for 
supremacy  but,  as  v/e  have  observed 
before,  it  isn't  as  easy  as  it  used 
to  be  to  control  the  Old  Mule.  Here 
is  a  play  by  play  description  of  the 
past  few  days. 

For  sometime  prior  to  this  report 
rumors  had  been  heard  that  the  folks 
in  Washington  thought  6.25  was  high 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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enough  for  sugar.  Sure  enough,  when 
the  spot  price  of  raws  in  New  York 
advanced  on  October  23rd  from  6.25 
to  6.35  on  a  sale  of  3,000  tons  of 
Philippine  raws,  the  Sugar  Division 
immediately  upped  quotas  by  50,000 
tons.  The  next  sale  was  at  6.40  and 
then  on  the  24th  a  New  York  re- 
finer bought  a  cargo  of  Cubas  at 
6.50.  On  the  25th  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion increased  quotas  another  50,- 
000  tons  bringing  the  total  consump- 
tion estimate  for  1956  to  8,775,000 
tons  but  on  October  26th  the  New 
York  spot  price  was  still  6.50. 
"On  October  26th  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion announced  that  it  would  permit 
the  melting  of  over-quota  foreign 
raws  by  the  refiners  in  this  country 
with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  the  resulting  refined  sugar 
could  not  be  sold  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  It  is  too  bad  that 
we  must  go  to  press  before  the 
results    of    this     latest     move     are 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH   3,  1933,  AND   JULY  2,   1946 

(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly 
at   New   Orleans,    La.,   for   October   1,    1956,    State 
of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  parish  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
the  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  In 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Editor,  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Managing  Editor,  Andrew  W.  Dykers ;  Business 
Manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  St.  James,  La.,  President; 
Ed.  Schexnayder,  White  Castle,  La.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; J.  J.  Shaffer,  Hounia,  La.,  Secretary;  T. 
M.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.,  Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are  none. 

GILBERT  J.  DURBIN, 

Editor. 
Sworn    to   and    subscribed    before   me    this   27th 
day   of   September,   1956. 

BRITTMAR  P.  LANDRY, 
Notary  Public. 
(Seal) 

(My  commission  expires  at  death.) 


known.  It  is  noted,  however,  thai 
the  future  market  opened  two  pointj 
advanced  to  unchanged  on  Octobei 
29th. 

James  Graugnard  Appointed 
Mr.  John  B.  Levert,  President  oi 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr 
James  Graugnard,  of  St.  James,  La., 
as  a  member  of  the  sugar  quotatior 
committee  of  the  Exchange,  Mr 
Graugnard  will  represent  the  cane 
farmers  on  this  important  commit- 
tee. 

No  Increases  In  Freight  Rates 
There  will  be  no  increase  in  rai! 
freight  rates  on  sugar  cane,  ra\\ 
sugar,  blackstrap  molasses,  and  bag- 
asse for  the  present  at  least.  Thij 
good  news  was  received  today  (Oc- 
tober 29th)  when  your  League  was 
advised  that  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  had  refused  tc 
allow  the  railroads  a  6  per  cent  in- 
crease in  rates  at  this  time  on  these 
commodities.  This  is  a  victory  for 
our  side. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued   from   page   28) 
Stations. 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  Mr 
Louis  Arceneaux,  Manager,  Mr.  LI 
P.  Boudreaux,  Overseer,  and  th 
owners  of  Smithfield  Plantation  o; 
Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.,  for  the  ex 
cellent  cooperation  given  in  the  re- 
cent transfer  of  unreleased  canes. 

Thanks  and  appreciation  are  als( 
extended  to  Mr.  Elliott  Jones,  Mr 
William  McCollum,  Mr.  G.  W.  Brous 
sard,  Mr.  Prosper  J.  Toups  and  th( 
owners  of  Southdown  Sugars  foi 
their  contributions  and  cooperatior| 
in  transferring  the  Primary  Statioij 
canes. 

Duhe  Brothers'  Hope  Plantation 
a  Primary  Station  operated  by  Mr 
Malcolm  Duhe  and  brothers  witl 
Mr.  Arthur  Belanger  as  Overseer,  i{ 
also  thanked  for  the  time,  effort,  ex 
cellent  cooperation,  and  cane  givei 
in  the  recent  transfer  of  unrelease( 
canes. 

To  Mr.  John  Smith,  Field  Man 
ager,    Mr.    Jesse    Breaux,    Overseer 
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Mr.  Donaldson  Caffery,  and  Mr. 
Clegg  Caffery  of  Katy  Plantation, 
the  industry  owes  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  all  the  help  and  cooperation  they 
gave  in  increasing  and  distributing 
the  Primary  Station  canes. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  is 
fortunate  to  have  members  who  give 
of  their  time,  effort,  and  money  so 
generously. 


^Sugur  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

GILLIS,HULSEandCOLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

Tlialaa  St.  New  OrlMas,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 

• 

Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  fuice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


spresenting: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co. 

Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose 

Brev>^on  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric 

Lovejoy  Couplings 

and 

Tiany 

e 

others 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


modmira.  Wight  &  69: 

/  THl  lAHCtST  CtHtHAL   SU^fLY  MOUSt  SOUTH  SIftCt  IM7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A-,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoao  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &.  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoiapitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


n 


200  n    100  D    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  your,  blood  sugar  Is. 
helps  keep  your  appetite— and  weight- under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sug-ar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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La.  State  University  Library 
.  ^v>.it.*    Acquisitions  Dept. 
'^  Baton  Rouge  3, La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  DykerM 


The  Markets 

As  everybody  in  the  cane  growing 
and  sugar  selling  business  knows, 
the  Sugar  Division  has  succeeded  in 
curbing  the  Old  Mule.  The  feat  was 
accomplished  by  allowing  the  refin- 
ars  to  purchase  and  melt  over-quota 
Dff shore  raws;  a  development  which 
ended  their  year  end  carry-over  prob- 
lems and  almost  immediately  placed 
11956  and  1957  quota  raws  on  about 
jthe  same  footing.  The  market 
dropped  from  6.50  to  6.27  three  days 
after  the  over-quota  announcement. 

The  record  shows,  of  course,  that 
the  Sugar  Division  tried  to  reduce 
jprices  in  what  might  be  called  the 
("conventional  manner"  before  re- 
jsorting  to  the  use  of  over-quota  sug- 
iars  but  since  their  object  was  to 
break  the  market,  this  really  doesn't 
matter.  The  Old  Mule  was  sched- 
uled to   be   clobbered,    regardless. 

The  Outlook 

It  has  always  been  our  contention 
that  the  Sugar  Act  was  intended  to 
completely  divorce  the  Domestic 
sugar  market  from  the  World  sug- 
ar market  but  the  Head  of  the  Sug- 
ar Division  has  indicated  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  he  does  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  theory.  Apparently  he 
feels  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Domestic  market  to  ignore  the 
World  market  and  has  enumerable 
charts  and  statistics  to  back  up  his 
contention.  For  the  record  we 
would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  Mr.  Myers  controls  the  Domes- 
tic price  of  sugar  and  therefore  con- 
jtrols  the  lines  on  his  charts. 
'  We  believe  that  the  motivating 
force  back  of  Mr.  Myers  price  the- 
ory is  the  belief  that  he  would  place 


himself  in  an  untenable  position 
with  certain  powerful  interests  in 
this  country  if  he  allowed  the  Do- 
mestic price  of  sugar  to  reach  the 
levels  indicated  in  the  Sugar  Act 
while  the  world  price  of  sugar  is  so 
low. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  call 
attention  to  the  report  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico  appearing  on 
page  47  of  this  issue  and  also  quote 
the  following  about  Cuba  from  the 
November  Issue  of  'The  Guarantee 
Survey",  a  publication  of  the  Guar- 
antee Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

'Trobably  the  realization  that 
Cuba's  sugar  surplus  is  swiftly  dis- 
appearing as  1956  draws  to  a  close 
has  been  a  major  factor  influencing 
the  business  outlook.  Sugar  exports 
during  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year  totalled  3.3  million  tons, 
or  18  per  cent  more  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1955.  Sales  to 
foreign  markets  slowed  somewhat  in 
August,  but  prospects  for  a  rela- 
tively smaller  carryover  at  the  end 
of  the  year  remained  excellent." 

''Drought  is  affecting  next  year's 
sugar  prospects.  Some  sugar  mills, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  reported 
that  cane  supplies  for  1957  might 
not  be  sufficient  to  fill  their  quotas. 
But  this  news  has  only  bolstered 
optimism,  since  it  is  a  further  indi- 
cation that  the  threat  of  overpro- 
duction may  be  receding,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  Prices  for  sugar 
in  both  the  United  States  and  world 
markets  have  been  slightly  higher 
on  year-to-year  comparisons." 

From  these  reports  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Myers  may  soon  have  to 
find  another  reason  for  his  low 
price  policy. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


New  Cane  Hauling  Equipment 


A  new  time,  labor,  and  money 
saving  method  of  handling  harvest- 
ed cane  in  the  field  and  at  the  mill 
has  been  developed  by  Mr.  Ridley 
LeBlanc,  Manager  of  the  Gulf  States 
Land  &  Industries,  Inc.,  properties 
at  Raceland,  La.  Mr.  C.  A.  Wain- 
v^right.  Engineer,  Raceland  mill, 
and  Mr.  Russell  Ramp,  U.S.D.A., 
worked  with  Mr.  LeBlanc  in  design- 
ing and  developing  the  new  cane 
handling  system  which  is  being  used 
for  both  wagon  and  truck  delivered 
administration  cane  and  also  for 
some  truck  delivered  shippers'  cane. 

The  method  of  handling  wagon 
delivered  administration  cane  uti- 
lizes the  same  basic  equipment  used 
throughout  the  belt  with  certain 
modifications.  Thirty-two  adminis- 
tration cane  wagons  have  been  mod- 
ified by  adding  about  two  feet  to 
the  height  of  each  wagon.  Four 
chains  have  been  attached  or  fixed 
to  the  right  side  of  the  wagons.  The 
chains  are  laced  together  at  several 
places  to  form  a  chain  mat.  The 
four  chains  are  allowed  to  slack 
along  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  and 
up  and  over  the  left  side  in  the 
conventional  manner.  Instead  of 
having  sling  locks  or  dogs,  all  four 
chains  have  been  attached  to  a  bar 
or  pipe  resting  on  a  rack  which  is 
about  one  foot  from  the  top  on  the 
outside  of  the  left  side  of  the  wagon. 

Cane  is  loaded  into  these  wagons 
in  the  field  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner but  there  are  no  slings  to  be 
locked  or  tightened.  When  the  wag- 
ons reach  the  mill  either  a  drag  line 
or  an  engine  driven  hoist  grabs  the 


pipe  bar  on  the  left  side  of  thei 
wagon.  (Picture  #1)  As  the  bar 
is  lifted  the  cane  is  dumped  into  a 
pit  on  the  right  side  of  the  wagon. 
(Picture  #2)  It  takes  from  12  to 
20  seconds  to  make  the  grab,  lift, 
and  dump  the  load.  This  is  done  by 
one  man,  the  operator  of  the  hoist. 

The  saving  accomplished  by  this 
method  is  considerable.  Slings  do 
not  have  to  be  tied  in  the  field  and 
they  do  not  have  to  be  hooked,  un- 
snapped,  and  unhooked  at  the  hoist. 
The  handling  of  the  slings  in  an  out 
of  wagons  is  completely  eliminated. 
Scrapping  on  headlands  and  roads 
is  eliminated  because  of  the  high 
sides  of  the  wagons.  Elimination  of 
sling  repairs  and  the  replacing  of 
lost  and  worn  out  slings  is,  in  itself, 
a  large  saving. 

The  method  of  handling  truck  de- 
livered cane  differs  from  wagon  de- 
livered cane  in  that  the  cane  is 
dumped  from  three  compartments 
on  a  trailer  without  the  use  of  slings 
or  chains. 

These  compartments  are  12  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high 
and  are  hinged  on  the  right  side  to 
the  bed  of  a  flat  bodied  trailer.  The 
right  side  of  each  compartment  is  a 
door  and  is  hinged  at  the  top  of  the 
compartment.  Cane  is  placed  in  the 
compartments  without  slings.  To 
unload,  a  hoist  line  at  the  mill  tilts 
the  compartment  and  the  door  on 
the  right  side  of  the  compartment 
opens  from  the  bottom  and  the  cane 
slides  out  into  a  pit.  Some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  with  the  cane 
catching  at  the  top  when  the   load 
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slides  out.  This,  however,  is  being 
remedied  by  hinging  higher  at  each 
end  of'  the  door.  (Editor's  note— 
We  are  sorry  that  the  pictures  of 
this  operation  are  not  clear  enough 
to  print.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wagons,  this 
method  eliminates  hooking,  unsnap- 
ping,  and  unhooking  slings,  and 
slings  are  completely  eliminated  on 
the   mill   yard.     In    addition   to   the 
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saving  in  time,  and  labor,  the  trucks 
are  also  hauling  a  maximum  allow- 
able highway  load  in  a  much  neater 
package. 

At  present  cane  is  being  delivered 
by  the  new  trucks  only  from  the 
Elm  Hall  and  Waterford  planta- 
tions. 

The  trucks  and  trailers  are  being 
supplied  under  contract  by  Perret 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Sugar  Task  Group  Meets 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Sugar 
Task  Group  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Increased  In- 
dustrial Uses  of  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts, was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  2,  1956.  At  that  meeting 
plans  were  made  for  obtaining  the 
thinking  of  sugar  industry  leaders 
on  ways  to  widen  uses  of  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets. 

The  task  of  the  12-member  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Greene  is  to  find  new 
and  expanded  non-food,  non-feed 
uses  for  sugar  and  the  by-products, 
such  as  molasses,  bagasse  and  sugar 
beet  pulp. 

Sub-groups  were  formed  to  deal 
with  research,  commercial,  legisla- 
tive and  economic  aspects  of  the 
problem.  Those  groups  will  collect 
and  organize  material  to  be  devel- 
oped at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Sugar  Task  Group,  November  16, 
1956  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Ernest 
W.  Greene,  President,  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Sugar  Research  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  other  members  of  the 
group  attending  were:  H.  Malcolm 
Baldridge,  vice-president  and  coun- 
sel, U.  S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Harry 
Clark,  chairman.  Beet  Sugar  Indus- 
try Policy  Committee,  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado; Josiah  Ferris,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent, American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Edwin  II.  Hun- 
gerford,  director  of  research  and 
chemical   control.    Great   Western 


Sugar  Company,  Denver,  Colorado; 
Victor  L.  Johnson,  vice-president,; 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  John  Hickson, 
assistant  scientific  director.  Sugar 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  George  0.  Kohler, 
Head,  Field  Crops  Utilization  Sec- 
tion, Western  Utilization  Research 
Branch,  Albany,  California;  Slator 
M.  Miller,  vice-president,  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Dr.  George  P.  Meade, 
Gramercy,  Louisiana;  Robert  H. 
Shields,  president  and  counsel,  U.  S. 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  and  Dudley  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent, Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producers* 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1957  Marketing  Hearing 

The  1957  sugar  marketing  quota 
hearing  for  the  mainland  cane  area 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  No- 
vember 1,  1956.  The  hearing  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  allot- 
ment for  a  portion  of  the  1957  sugar 
quota  for  the  mainland  cane  area. 

The  government  witness  Herbert 
G.  Folken,  Chief,  ''Quota  and  Allot- 
ment Branch"  Sugar  Division,  pro- 
posed that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture allot  450,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  1957  sugar  quota  for 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for 
the  period  January  1,  1957  to  the 
date  allotments  of  the  entire  quota 
for  the  calendar  year  are  established. 
Initial  allotments  are  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  allotments  of  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  quota  for 
1956,   established   in   Sugar  Regula- 
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NO  RESTRICTIONS  ON  1957  PUERTO  RICAN  CANE  PRODUCTION 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  November  1  that 
no  restrictions  will  be  imposed  on 
marketings  on  sugarcane  from  the 
1956-57  crop  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
action  was  taken  through  the  depart- 
ment's determination  of  proportion- 
ate shares  for  sugarcane  farms  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  1956-57  crop. 

In  announcing  the  decision  to  per- 
mit the  marketing  of  all  of  the  sugar- 
cane on  each  farm  for  the  1956-57 
crop,  the  department  considered  the 
following  factors. 

1.  The  carryover  of  sugar  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  January  1,  1956, 
totaled  about  130,000  tons.  This  car- 
ryover is  only  one-half  as  large  as 
when  restrictions  on  marketings  of 
sugarcane  were  made  effective  in 
1952-53. 

2.  Recent  amendments  to  the  sug- 
ar act  providing  that  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas  will  share  in  the 
growth  in  United  States  sugar  con- 
sumption above  8,350,000  tons  have 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  Puerto 
Rico's  1956  mainland  quota  to  1,111,- 
615    tons.     Prior    to    these    amend- 


ments, the  island's  mainland  quota 
was  1,080,000  tons. 

3.  Production  from  the  most  re- 
cent crop  (1955-56)  was  about  60,- 
000  tons  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
1956  mainland  and  local  consumption 
quotas. 

4.  Assuming  that  marketings  in 
1956  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  main- 
land and  local  quotas,  the  carryover 
into  1957  will  be  about  70,000  tons. 
A  carryover  of  this  size  may  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  below  normal  in 
view  of  probable  marketing  outlets 
and  other  contingent  requirements 
in  1957. 

5.  The  hurricane  which  struck 
Puerto  Rico  on  August  12  of  this 
year  caused  appreciable  damage  to 
the  sugarcane  crop  which  is  to  be 
harvested  in  1957.  Damage  to  the 
sugarcane  crop  is  now  estimated  to 
total  between  70,000  and  90,000  tons 
of  sugar. 

6.  It  is  estimated  that  production 
would  not  exceed  1,200,000  tons  of 
sugar  if  all  the  sugarcane  in  the 
fields  for  harvest  in  1957  were  pro- 
cessed into  sugar. 


tion  814.23,  Amendment  2,  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  August  15, 
1956. 

According  to  Mr.  Folken,  initial 
allotments,  higher  than  450,000  short 
tons  would  involve  some  risk  that 
certain  processors  might  market  a 
larger  quantity  under  initial  allot- 
ments than  might  be  found  to  be 
their  fair,  efficient  and  equitable 
final  allotments. 

Josiah  Ferris  who  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  processors  of  the  main- 
land cane  area  said — "Mainland  cane 
processors  make  no  objection  to  the 
Government's  proposal  for  allotting 
a  portion  of  the  quota  for  1957,  pro- 
vided the  formal  hearing  on  market- 
ing allotments  is  held  as  early  as 
practicable  in  1957.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  department  will  have  the  hear- 
ing in  mid-February  or  early  March 
and  that  the  final  allotment  order 
will  be  issued  prior  to  May  1,  1957. 

I  desire  to  call  the  department's 


attention  to  the  fact  that  it  appears 
at  this  time  one  or  more  of  the  Lou- 
isiana processors  who  were  allottees 
under  the  1956  Marketing  Allotment 
Order  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  may  not  produce  or  have  avail- 
able for  marketing  any  sugar  during 
the  year  1957. 

I  am  unable  to  make  any  positive 
representation  of  fact  as  to  such  pro- 
cessors. For  this  reason,  I  desire  to 
reserve,  on  behalf  of  all  interested 
persons,  the  right  to  present  evidence 
pertaining  to  this  matter  at  any  re- 
opening of  this  hearing  or  at  any 
subsequent  hearing  relating  to  the 
allotment  of  the  1957  quota  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area." 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
Brothers,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
The  compartments  can   be  removed 
after  the  harvesting  season,  leaving 
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a  flat  bodied  utility  trailer  for  other 
uses. 

Gulf  States  (Raceland)  now  has 
ten  trailers  and  six  trucks  in  use  on 
this  new  system. 

Mr.  LeBlanc  invites  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  converting  to  this 
method  to  visit  the  fields  and  the 
mill  yard  at  Raceland  and  see  the 
equipment  in  operation. 


^^Sugur  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

6ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


moife  STiii,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Tlialia  St.  New  Orlaans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 
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Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediata  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Geamnotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


fry  A.  W.  Dykers 


Quotas  Increase  100,000  tans 

The  U.S.D.A.  announced  a  further 
quota  increase  on  November  20th 
of  100,000  tons,  bringing  the  total 
over-all  quota  for  1956  to  8,875,000 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  Main- 
land Cane  Area's  share  of  this  latest 
increase  amounted  to  6,909  tons, 
and  this  brings  the  Louisiana  and 
Florida  total  for  1956  to  593,059 
tons.  We  print  below  two  para- 
graphs from  the  U.S.D.A.'s  official 
explanation  of  the  quota  increase: 

**0n  October  25,  1956,  total  quotas 
(the  annual  sugar  requirements) 
were  increased  to  8,775,000  short 
tons,  raw  •  value,  for  the  current 
calendar  year.  On  October  26  re- 
finers were  authorized  to  import 
over-quota  sugar  for  refining.  Un- 
der stable  conditions  these  actions 
should  have  made  sufficient  sugar 
available  for  meeting  requirements 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year." 

S  "Several  recent  developments 
make  it  desirable  to  make  additional 
supplies  available.  First,  the  long- 
shoremen's strike  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  demand.  Regardless  of 
how  quickly  the  strike  may  be 
settled,  it  is  evident  that  larger 
quantities  will  be  held  in  inventories 
and  will  not  be  available  to  meet 
current  market  and  consumption  re- 
quirements. Second,  the  demand  for 
ocean  shipping  space  has  increased 
with  the  result  that  cargo  ships 
have  become  less  readily  available 
and  ocean  freight  rates  have  in- 
creased. Third,  sugar  prices  in  the 
world  market  have  risen  sharply  in 
the  past  two  weeks.  This  has  re- 
duced the  margin  between  domestic 
and  world  prices,  which  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  pressure  to  sell  into  the 


United  States  quota  market.  Final- 
ly, domestic  new-crop  futures  have 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  current 
''spot"  price  quotation.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  current  ''spot" 
price  rests  on  a  broader  basis  than 
the  size  of  the  quota  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  calendar  year." 

Fhsh! 

The  news  is  received,  just  as  we  go 
to  press,  that  the  Sugar  Division  has 
increased  quotas  another  125,000 
tons  bringing  the  overall  quota  to 
the  almost  fantastic  total  of  9,000,- 
000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 

Southern   Farm   Forum 

Our  good  friend,  Ralph  R.  Brown, 
Secretary  of  the  Southern  Farm 
Forum,  County  Agent  for  Orleans 
Parish,  and  agricultural  export  of 
the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  advised  us  that  the  10th 
annual  Southern  Farm  Forum  will 
be  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, January  24  and  25,  1957. 

The  general  theme  for  the  Farm 
Forum  will  be  "Does  Federal  Poli- 
cy Shackle  Southern  Farmers?". 

Outstanding  agriculturists  and 
farm  leaders  from  throughout  the 
South  will  discuss  many  of  the  cur- 
rent important  agricultural  prob- 
lems at  the  Forum.  There  will  be 
a  panel  Thursday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 24,  on  the  topic  "Soil  Bank: 
Good  or  Bad  ".  The  panel  Friday 
morning,  January  25,  will  be  on 
"More  or  Less  Subsidy  of  the  Fami- 
ly Farm?". 

The  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
will  sponsor  the  luncheon  on  Friday, 
January  25,  at  which  time  they  will 
have  an  outstanding  agriculturist  to 
address  the  group. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


^m> 


Louisiana  Cane  Breeding  Conference 


Each  year  in  the  early  fall  several 
members  of  the  industry  meet  with 
the  scientists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station 
to  discuss  the  coming  sugar  cane 
breeding  season.  This  year  the  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  L.  S.  U.  campus 
in  the  Pathology  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  scientists  sta- 
tioned at  L.  S.  U.,  Houma,  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Laboratory,  Dr. 
H.  M.  Tysdal,  Head  of  the  Sugar 
Crops  Section,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  Mr.  Carl  0.  Grassl  of  the 
Canal  Point,  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
Breeding  Station  attended  the  con- 
ference. 

New  sugar  cane  varieties  for  Lou- 
isiana are  now  bred  both  at  Canal 
Point,  Fla.,  and  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Until  Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Pathology  Department, 
L.  S.  U.,  developed  a  method  of  in- 
ducing canes  to  flower  in  Louisiana, 
all  crosses  were  made  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida.  The  true  seed,  each  the  size 
of  a  small  ant,  was  then  shipped  to 
L.  S.  U.  and  Houma  for  planting. 
Now  the  true  seed  produced  at  Canal 
Point  and  at  Eaton  Rouge  are  divid- 
ed and  shared  by  L.  S.  U.  and  Houma. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
review  the  past  cane  breeding  sea- 
son, analyze  the  crosses  made  and 
the  canes  selected  from  them,  and 
plan  and  discuss  the  canes  to  be  used 
as  parents  for  the  coming  season. 

The  making  of  true  sugar  cane 
seed  is  a  task  that  requires  much 
more  than  only  planting  the  varieties 
to  be  crossed.   The  problems  and  fac- 


tors which  the  plant  breeder  must' 
contend  with  are  many.  There  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
varieties  intended  to  be  crossed  will 
not  flower  naturally  and  methods  of 
inducing  flowering  also  occasionally 
fail.  Many  times  a  cross  cannot  be 
made  because  the  two  parents  flower 
at  different  times.  Occasionally 
germination  is  poor  in  some  of  the 
crosses.  There  are  many  other 
things,  not  considering  adverse  wea- 
ther conditions,  that  make  cane 
breeding  a  highly  specialized  science. 
However,  a  well  planned  program 
operates  successfully  in  spite  of  the 
many  problems  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  75,000  new  separate  and 
distinct  varieties  are  planted  at  the 
two  stations  each  year.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  mention  that  were  it  not  for 
the  cane  breeding  program  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  would  probably 
not  be  in  existence  today. 

Mr.  Grassl  told  the  conference  of 
the  new  and  improved  facilities  at 
the  Canal  Point  Station.  In  addition 
to  a  new  greenhouse,  the  Station  has 
increased  the  number  of  cane  breed- 
ing chambers.  Air  conditioning  has 
been  installed  in  the  photoperiod 
houses  to  counteract  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  artificial  lights  used 
for  part  of  the  light  period  experi- 
ment. 

Both  Stations  decided  that  some 
bunch  planting  of  seedlings  would  be 
done  this  coming  year.  The  bunch 
method  of  planting  seedlings  is  being 
done  advantageously  in  other  parts 
of  the  sugar  world.  It  is  merely  the 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


1957  Sugar  Requirement  Hearing 


The  hearing  on  1957  sugar  re- 
quirements, held  in  Washington,  No- 
vember 26,  1956,  provided  the  usual 
field  day  for  representatives  of  the 
sugar  industry  and  industrial  users 
of  sugar.  But  the  hearing  v^as  quite 
different  from  previous  hearings  in 
several  respects;  first,  it  was  held 
in  the  U.  S.  Departmental  Auditori- 
um instead  of  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  second,  the  microphone 
used  by  v^itnesses  required  the  user 
to  keep  his  finger  on  the  sv^itch  all 
the  time  he  was  talking  v^hich  was 
a  serious  handicap  to  many  veteran 
witnesses  who  talk  with  their  hands 
as  well  as  v/ith  their  tongues. 

Another  departure  from  the  rou- 
tine of  former  years  was  inaugurated 
by  presiding  officer  Lawrence  Myers 
when  he  called  Dr.  Arturo  Manas 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Crosby,  Cuba 
sugar  representatives  to  testify  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hearing  instead 
of  at  the  end.  Messrs.  Manas  and 
Crosby  after  somewhat  breathlessly 
expressing  surprise  at  the  order  of 
their  appearance  proceeded  to  rec- 
ommend a  quota  of  approximately 
9  million  tons  for  1957.  They  also 
revealed  a  new  affinity  for  industri- 
al user  groups. 

Still  another  radical  departure 
from  previous  years  was  the  ex- 
temporaneous testimony  of-  Robert 
H.  Shields,  President  and  General 
Counsel,  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion who  heretofore  presented  a  well 
prepared  statement  from  a  manu- 
script. Mr.  Shields  did  an  unusually 
good  job  of  complimenting  the  pre- 
siding officers  and  members  of  the 


panel  for  their  administration  of 
the  Sugar  Act  during  the  past  year. 
From  Mr.  Shields'  remarks  we  gath- 
ered that  everything  Messrs.  Myers 
and  company  had  done  in  1956 
suited  him  to  a  "T\ 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Blake,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Beet 
Growers  Federation  presented  a 
brief  but  forceful  statement  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the 
''cost-price  squeeze"  which  adversely 
affected  beet  growers  of  western 
states.  Mr.  Blake  accused  Louisiana 
refiners  of  starting  a  sugar-price 
war  with  beet  processors  in  the 
upper    Mississippi    River   Valley. 

Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  very  ably  pre- 
sented the  cost-price  case  for  Lou- 
isiana processors  and  cane  growers. 
Dr.  Efferson  enjoyed  complete  im- 
munity from  questions  by  spokes- 
men for  industrial  user  interests 
who  heckled  several  beet  -  grower 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Dudley  Smith,  Vice  President, 
Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, according  to  Lowry  &  Com- 
pany's reporter, — ''presented  one  of 
the  most  carefully  prepared  and 
elaborately  reasoned  briefs  ever  sub- 
mitted at  a  quota  hearing".  Mr. 
Smith  made  a  splendid  expose  of 
allegations  by  industrial  users  that 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  were  responsible  for  an  "un- 
warranted, unfair  and  unreasonable 
high  price  of  sugar  during  the  past 
year." 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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STATEMENT  FOR  1957  CONSUMPTION  REQUIREMENTS 

HEARING,  BY  JOSIAH  FERRIS  U.S.D.A. 

(November  26,  1956) 


Mr.  Presiding  Officer  and 
Members  of  the  Hearing  Panel: 

My  name  is  Josiah  Ferris.  I  am 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  a 
non-profit  association  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  welfare 
of  producers  and  processors  of  sugar 
cane  operating  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. In  that  capacity  I  appear 
today  as  spokesman  for  all  of  the  50 
processing  mills  operating  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  sugar  cane 
growers  who  produce  more  than  95% 
of  the  sugar  cane  produced  for  sugar 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  producers  and  processors  I 
represent  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  consumption 
requirements  in  the  continental 
United  States,  for  they  must  supply 
a  portion  of  these  requirements  and 
must  exist  on  the  market  thus  afford- 
ed and  on  the  price  which  admittedly 
is  controlled  through  the  Secretary's 
consumption  estimates. 

The  objective  of  these  hearings 
each  year  is  to  provide  a  supply  of 
sugar  that  will  be  consumed  at  prices 
which  will  not  be  excessive  to  con- 
sumers and  which  will  fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  and  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. In  making  this  determination 
of  consumption  requirements  the 
Secretary  is  required  by  mandate, 
clearly  expressed  in  Section  201  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  relationship  between  whole- 
sale refined  sugar  prices  which  would 
result  from  such  determination  and 
the  general  cost  of  living  as  compared 
with  the  relationship  between  whole- 
sale refined  sugar  prices  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  during  1947-49,  as 
indicated  by  the  Consumers'  Price 
Index. 

The  facts  clearly  indicate  that 
through  consumption  estimates  in  the 
past  the  Secretary  has  accomplished 
only  one  of  the  stated  objectives,  that 


is,  the  price  of  sugar  has  not  been 
excessive.  In  fact  the  price  has  been 
maintained  at  an  unreasonably  low 
level  when  viewed  on  the  basis  of 
any  reasonable  relationship  with  per- 
tinent factors.  As  we  have  stated  at 
prior  hearings,  the  resultant  prices 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  fairly  and 
equitably  maintain  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  The  indus- 
try's welfare  can  and  should  be  main- 
tained through  an  estimate  which 
would  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  relationship  between  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  refined  sugar  and  the 
general  cost  of  living  during  the 
1947-49  base  period,  as  required 
under  the  Sugar  Act. 

We  need  not  offer  proof  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  prices  of  sugar.  This 
is  conclusively  established  through 
the  tables  and  graphs  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Sugar  Reports  No.  54  of  October 
1956. 

We  desire  to  point  out  these  data 
published  by  the  Department  in  all 
instances  reflect  New  York  wholesale 
refined  sugar  prices.  However,  it  is 
generally  known  that  frequently  the 
level  of  sugar  prices  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  substantially 
less  than  the  New  York  prices. 

The  most  significant  of  these  data 
compiled  and  published  by  the  De- 
partment are  reflected  in  Table  II. 
This  table  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  price  of  sugar  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  has 
been  maintained,  consistently  and  at 
all  times,  substantially  below  the  lev- 
el necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing relationship  prescribed  in  Section 
201  of  the  Act.  Fluctuations  must  be 
expected  in  the  price.  However,  if 
proper  consideration  were  given  to 
the  relationship  contained  in  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  fluctuations  should 
be  above  and  below  the  prescribed 
standard.  The  maintenance  of  ab- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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|a  monument  deserved  for 

a  monumental  achievement 

By  Dr,  Wm.  L.  Owen 

(A  monument  should  he  erected  honoring  a  monumental  achievement  in 

the  survival  and  prosperity  of  thd  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  and  in 

recognition  of  its  pioneers  and  its  leaders) 


To  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
changes  and  the  alternating  periods 
of  prosperity  and  calamity  of  the 
membership  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
the  almost  reverential  esteem  that 
one  nurtures  for  the  industry  be- 
comes almost  an  obsession.  When 
one  remembers  as  does  the  writer 
those  dark  days  of  depression  caused 
by  floods  and  freezes,  by  surplusages 
and  by  economic  discrimination,  by 
encroachments  of  alien  sweets  upon 
the  Nation's  daily  diet;  when  one  re- 
members the  disasters  of  hurricanes 
and  drought;  of  plant  pests  and  dis- 
eases; of  the  costly  results  to  the 
industry  from  short-sighted  tariff 
strategems,  one  wonders  how  the  in- 
dustry has  survived  and  prospered. 
On  almost  every  Louisiana  Sugar 
Plantation  there  could  well  and  ac- 
curately be  placed  a  marker  memo- 
rializing a  battle  fought  against 
Nature's  onslaughts  in  flood  or 
i  freezes,  against  tariff,  or  tornadoes, 
against  pests  and  parasites.  The 
long  and  noble  history  of  the  indus- 
try, its  trials  and  tribulations,  its 
victories  and  its  strategic  with- 
drawals from  overwhelming  odds  has 
never  as  yet  and  probably  will  never 
be  expressed  more  forcibly  nor  more 
impressively  than  in  that  illustrious 
address  given  by  the  late  Dr,  C.  A. 
Browne,  whose  scientific  contribu- 
tions to  the  industry  have  been  of 
incomparably  valuable.  In  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Sixth  Congress  of 
International  Sugar  Technologists  at 
its  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge,  this  il- 
lustrious and  at  one  time  member  of 
our  Sugar  Experiment  Station  Staff, 
proclaimed  in  his  memorable  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Industry, 
the  following: 


"The  history  of  our  domestic 
cane  industry  is  for  this  reason  a 
frequent  record  of  calamities 
which  would  give  the  reader  a 
most  depressing  picture  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  somber 
tints  of  misfortune  are  offset  by 
the  brighter  colors  of  victories 
over  disaster.  The  story  is  there- 
fore not  one  of  defeat.  It  is  rather 
an  inspiring  chronicle  that  as- 
sumes at  times  the  grandeur  of  a 
national  epic." 
and  he  gives  as  a  preliminary  this 
Jeremiad  of  a  series  of  disasters — 
such  as: 

'Trobably  no  large  agricultural 
industry  of  the  continental  United 
States  is  more  subject  to  the  un- 
certainties of  fortune  than  that 
of  the  sugar  cane.  Since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  sugar  cane 
industry  along  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  it  has  had  to 
run  a  constant  gamut  of  adversi- 
ties ;  at  one  time  from  frosts, 
floods  or  tornadoes;  at  another 
time  from  insects  or  cane  disease 
and  still  another  time  from  unfav- 
orable trade  and  economic  condi- 
tions.'-' 

Upon  reading  the  history  of  the 
industry,  one  wonders  what  obses- 
sion it  is  that  makes  these  heroes 
battle  it  out  over  flood  and  famine, 
over  freezes  and  frosts,  year  after 
year,  generation  after  generation. 
There  must  be  easier  ways  to  make  a 
fortune;  there  must  be  business  ca- 
reers less  risky;  there  must  be  in- 
vestments that  yield  more  certain 
dividends. 

The  truth  is  that  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Industry  is  a  "Way  of 
Life."    It  is  not  a  commonplace 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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REFINED  SUGAR  PRICING  SYSTEM 

(Taken  from  the  November  "Sugar  Report"  of  the  USDA.) 


The  basis  price  for  sugar  is 
quoted  so  frequently  that  it  some- 
times is  confused  with  actual  de- 
livered prices  by  those  not  familiar 
with  the  pricing  system.  For  in- 
stance, the  present  quoted  wholesale 
price  of  cane  sugar  at  New  York 
City  is  $8.95'  per  100  pound  bag,  as 
compared  to  a  quotation  since  No- 
vember 14  of  $8.50  at  Chicago. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  buyer  in  Chicago  must  pay  ap- 
proximately 64  cents  freight  where- 
as sugar  would  be  available  at  a 
New  York  refinery  at  the  $8.95 
price. 

Wholesale  refined  sugar  prices 
are  quoted  on  the  basing  point  sys- 
tem, (Figure  1),  the  base  points 
being  the  seaboard  cane  sugar  re- 
fining cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    New    Or- 


leans, Sugar  Land  (Texas),  and  Sanj 
Francisco.  The  delivered  price  of 
sugar  at  any  point  other  than  the 
base  points  includes  not  only  the 
''basis  price"  but  also  a  ''prepay"  or 
freight  charge.  This  prepay  charge 
does  not  in  all  instances  represent 
actual  freight  cost  to  the  seller 
since  it  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  freight  from  the  seaboard  cane 
sugar  refinery  nearest  to  the  point 
of  delivery  regardless  of  the  actual 
point  of  shipment.  The  actual 
freight  billing  includes  not  only  the 
freight  rate  but  a  3  percent  Federal 
transportation  tax,  1  percent  for 
tare,  and  an  offsetting  allowance 
for  the  usual  2  percent  cash  dis- 
count. 

Over  the  years,  competitive  fac-  i 
tors  including  the  varying  freight  j 
costs  from  points  of  production  have 


BASING  POINT  ZONES  FOR  SUGAR  }J 
Based  on  Lowest  All  Rail,    Ocean-Rail,    and  Barge -Rail  Rates 


us.  OCMJTTMCMT  OF  AORICULTUNC 

U     Zones  are  approximate  and  subject  to  continuing  change. 
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brought  about  differing  basis  prices 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  pricing  territories  (Figure  2) 
are  generally  known  as  the  North- 
east, Southeast,  Gulf,  Chicago-West 
and  Pacific  but  the  boundaries  vary 
at  times  depending  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  supplies.  As  an  example, 
cane  sugar  basis  prices  in  Indiana 
presently  are  $8.75  and  $8.80  v^here- 
as  normally  this  state  (east  of 
Gary)  is  included  in  the  Northeast 
price  zone  where  quotations  are  now 
$8.95.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
at  present  there  are  several  differ- 
ent prices  within  some  territories 
due  to  special  allowances.  Within 
the  Pacific  territory,  beet  sugar 
basis  is  quoted  net  at  $8.30  in  Utah 
$8.55  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Western  Wyoming  and  $8.65  in 
the  balance  of  the  territory.  Beet 
sugar  processors  price  their  sugar 
20  cents  below  the  cane  sugar  price 


in  all  territories  in  which  they  mar- 
ket except  the  Pacific  territory 
where  the  differential  is  .10  cents. 
Table  1  shows  the  makeup  of  the 
wholesale  delivered  price  of  cane 
and  beet  sugar  in  several  cities,  the 
actual  freight  rates  and  the  rolled 
back  price  to  Gulf  and  Pacific  cane 
refiners  and  western  beet  processors 
at  several  production  points.  Sugar 
from  the  points  of  production  shown 
customarily  moves  in  considerable 
quantity  into  the  Chicago  area  but 
not  usually  to  the  other  cities.  How- 
ever, under  prices  that  prevailed 
from  November  1  through  Novem- 
ber 13  it  would  appear  that  sugar 
from  these  points  could  have  moved 
to  some  eastern  cities  more  favor- 
ably pricewise  than  to  the  Chicago 
area.  A  twenty  cent  increase  in 
sugar  prices  in  the  Chicago-West 
territory  announced  to  be  effective 
(Table  1  on  next  page) 


QUOTED  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  REFINED  SUGAR  AND  ALLOWANCES,    NOVEMBER  1-13,    1956 
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as  of  November  14  would  curtail  the 
eastern  movement  of  sugar  from 
inland  production  points.  However, 
sugar  is  still  being  delivered  in  the 
Chicago  territory  at  the  lower  price. 
Obviously,  factors  other  than  tem- 
porary price  differentials,  influence 


retmers'  ana  Deet  processors'  deci- 
sions as  to  where  they  market  their 
sugar.  They  have  regular  brokers 
and  customers  in  their  normal  mar- 
keting territories  and  customarily 
maintain  supplies  sufficient  to  ser- 
vice their  needs. 


Tabl«  l.-Wholseale  refined  sugar  prices  at  speoified  oltlea  and  rolled  back  prloea  to 
points  of  production 

Dollars  per  100  pound  paper  bag 


City 


Chicago, I 11.       Toledo, Ohio       Pittabureh^Pa.   Buffalo, NY.  Rochester, NY.   Chicago. 111, 
cane       beet         cane       beet       cane  beet     cane     'beet     cane       beet       cane     beet 

since 
Not. 14, 196 6 


November  1  to  13,  1956 


A«  Delivered  price 


1.  Basis  price 

2.  Allowance 

3.  Basis  price  minus 

allomnoe 

4.  Freight  billing 

rate 

5.  Gross  delivered 

price 

6   Net  delivered 

price  (Line  5 
minus  Z%) 


8.70  8.50  8.95  8.75  8.95  8.75  8.95  8.75  8.95  8.75  8.70  8.60 

.40  .40  .00  .00  .00  .00  .00  .00  .00  .00  .20  .20 

8.30  8.10  8.95  8.75  8.95  8.75  8.i^5  8.75  8.95  8.75  8.50  8. SO 

.64  .64  .72  .72  .39  .39  .42  .42  .46  .45  .64  .64 

8.94  8.74  9.67  9.47  9.34  9.14  9.37  9.17  9.40  9.iJ0  9.14  8.94 


8.76       8.56  9.48       9. 


1.16  8.96     9.19     8.99     9.<:i       9.01        8.95     8.76 


B.     Actual  freight  cost 

including  3  percent 
tax,  rail  transport, 
from 

1.  San  Francisco, Calif. 

2.  Greeley,  Colo. 

3.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

4.  New  OrleaTis,  La. 


1.14   1.14 

.85 

.96 

.83 
.38  1/ 


1.43   1.43  1.53     1.53  1.54  1.54  l.b7   1.57 

1.14  1.24  1.25  1.61 

1.26  1.34  1.35  1.67 

.97  1.18  1.18  1.22 


1.14  1.14 


.83 

.38  1/ 


C. 

Rolled  back  price 
(net  aelivered 
price  minus 
actual  irelght) 
at 

1. 

San  Francisco, Calif. 

7.62   7.42 

8.06 

7.85 

7.63 

7.43 

7.65 

7.46   7.64 

7.44 

7.81  7.62 

2. 

:reeiey,  Colo. 

7.71 

8.14 

7.72 

7.74 

7.60 

7.9i 

3. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

7.60 

8.03 

7.62 

7.64 

7.44 

7,80 

4. 

Now  Orleans,  La. 

7.93 
8.37  1/ 

8.51 

7.98 

8.01 

7.99 

8.12 
8.67  1/ 

Barge   Transport. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
planting  of  more  than  one  seedling, 
sometimes  as  many  as  10,  in  one  spot 
with  the  idea  that  the  strongest  or 
the  best  seedling  will  show  its  su- 
periority above  the  others  in  the 
same  bunch.  The  important  aspect 
of  bunch  planting  is  that  the  total 
number  of  seedlings  that  can  be  put 
on  an  acre  of  land  is  tremendously 
increased. 

Both  Stations  agreed  that  in  the 
future  much  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  crossing  varieties  of  high 
sugar  content  with  other  varieties 
that  also  have  a  high  sugar  content. 
In  the  past  seedlings  showing  vigor 
have  been  much  more  plentiful  than 
high  sucrose  seedlings.  It  is  believed 
that  crosses  of  parents  having  high 
sugar  will  yield  a  greater  number  of 
seedlings  having  high  sugar  and, 
since  vigor  is  always  fairly  easy  to 
find,  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  these 
seedlings  will  also  have  vigor. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  consumption  requirement  hear- 
ings the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Association  did  not  have  a  witness. 
Slator  Miller,  Washington  represen- 
tative of  the  association  was  in 
Hawaii. 

The  usual  parade  of  industrial 
user  witnesses  damned  the  Sugar 
Act  from  A  to  Z  and  blamed  it  for 
all  their  trials,  troubles  and  tribula- 
tions. Their  testimony  was  liberally 
interspersed  with  ardent  and  almost 
affectionate  references  to  their  sug- 
ar friends  in  Cuba. 

The  highlight  of  the  hearing  how- 
ever, was  the  by-play  between  Frank 
Kemp,  President  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Company,  veteran  of 
many  sugar  battles  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  Robert  C. 
Hibben,  Executive  Secretary,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  Hibben  was  most 
outspoken    in    his    criticism    of   the 


recent  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  and  vociferously  resented  the 
claims  of  sugar  witnesses  that  the 
present  price  of  sugar  would  not 
fairly  and  equitably  maintain  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  Mr.  Kemp, 
in  rare  form,  proceeded  to  throw 
such  a  heavy  verbal  barrage  of  facts 
and  figures  to  prove  that  the  sugar 
industry  was  suffering  acutely  from 
low  prices  and  high  costs,  that  Hr. 
Hibben  was  temporarily  silenced. 
When  Kemp  paused  for  breath  Hib- 
ben finally  got  his  finger  back  on 
the  trigger  of  his  microphone  and 
allowed  that  he  was  a  long-time 
stockholder  in  Mr.  Kemp's  company 
which  had  never  passed  a  dividend. 
This  didn't  phase  Kemp  however, 
who  ended  with  the  parting  shot 
that  if  Hibben  had  his  way  there 
would  be  no  more  dividends  from 
Great  Western  or  any  other  sugar 
company. 

At  5 :25  p.m.  the  industrial  users 
apparently  ran  out  of  witnesses  and 
the  presiding  officer  adjourned  the 
hearing. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE 
PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 

by   the    Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange 

since    the    start     of    the     1956  -  57 

pricing  period  have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October   11,   1956 

Raws    6.15,    Blackstrap    21.20 
Week  ending  October   18,   1956 

Raws    6.17,    Blackstrap    22.00 
Week  ending  October  25,    1956 

Raws    6.24,    Blackstrap   23.30 
Week  ending  November  1,  1956 

Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap   23.96 
Week  ending  November  8,  1956 

Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 
Week  ending  November  15,  1956 

Raws   6.18,   Blackstrap    24.75 
Week  ending  November  22,  1956 

Raws   6.17,    Blackstrap   25.42 
Week  ending  November  29,  1956 

Raws    6.29,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Season's    Average    Through     No- 
vember 29,  1956 

Raws  6.228,  Blackstrap  23.954 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  HOY.  26,  1956 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                      Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.27  6.50                   6.00 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW   ORLEANS 6.17  6.42                   5.92 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 4.40  3.24                    3.14 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mar.  May                      July 

Today 5.89  5.85                     5.90 

1    Month  Ago 5.57  5.59                    5.64 

1    Year  Ago 5.34  5.40                     5.49 

OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 365,818   tons  384,989    tons 

National    (Godchaux)    208,068    tons  209,721    tons 

Colonial 148,557    tons  150,108    tons 

Henderson 98,685    tons  70,877    tons 

Southdown 39,952    tons  13,039    tons 

South  Coast 68,561    tons  70,852    tons 

Supreme 106,127    tons  101,578    tons 

Totals 1,035,768   tons  1,001,164   tons 


A  MONUMENT 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
means  of  making  one's  living  or  in 
amassing  a  fortune.  To  accept  the 
role  of  either  the  plantation  owner 
and  operator  or  as  both  a  grower 
and  a  processor  of  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana  is  a  challenge  of  the  high- 
est qualities  of  the  moral  and  patri- 
otic elements  in  one's  character  and 
one's  temperament.  It  calls  forth 
the  patience  of  Job,  the  courage  of 
a  David,  the  persistence  of  the  wid- 
ow in  the  parable  of  the  unjust 
Judges  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  patroitism  of  a  zealot.  For  be  it 
remembered  that  Louisiana  grown 
sugar  has  more  than  once  come  to 
our  aid  when  we  were  isolated  from 
all  sources  of  this  commodity  from 
abroad,  and  in  almost  every  year  it 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  end  of 
the  "Off  Shore  Imports"  and  the  in- 
coming Western  Domestic  Beet  crop. 
One  is  often  led  to  wonder  what 
makes  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Producer 
"tick,"  or  why  does  anyone  choose 
this  very  worthy  but  precarious  busi- 
ness as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  an 
authentic  answer  can  only  come 
from  those  who  rate  as  members  of 


this  great  fraternity.  But  choose  it 
they  do  for  one  can  number  among 
those  now  engaged  in  it  a  third 
generation,  and  a  few  whose  fore- 
bears have  followed  the  same  voca- 
tion here  in  Louisiana  since  Etienne 
de  Bore  first  pioneered  the  domestic 
recovery  of  sugar  from  the  sugar 
cane  in  1795.  The  truth  is  there  is 
an  appeal  to  it ;  a  romance  surround- 
ing it,  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
romantic  adventures  in  the  realm  of 
agricultural  pursuits  and  one  that 
can  rarely  be  equalled.  The  thrill  of 
the  spectacle  of  waving  cane  over 
vast  expanses  of  fertile  fields;  of 
the  harvesting  time,  when  in  the 
frosty  autumn  air  there  is  the  sound 
of  loading  cranes  and  creaking 
trucks,  and  rolling  cars  carrying  the 
precious  burden  to  the  factories. 
And  at  the  factories  there  is  that 
never  to  be  forgotten  aroma  of  fresh- 
ly crushed  cane  and  the  appetizing 
fragrance  from  the  evaporators  as 
the  liquors  are  being  reduced  to 
crystallizing  densities.  What  nostal- 
gic memories  it  brings  to  the  older 
generation  to  drive  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Baton  Rouge  and  look  out 
upon  areas  that  once  were  dominated 
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by  Sugar  Factories  that  have  long 
since  been  abandoned  in  the  wake 
of  the  very  pressing  economic  need 
of  centralization  of  sugar  manufac- 
ture in  Louisiana.  There  was  a  time 
when  factory  after  factory  could  be 
seen  in  that  area  between  the  two 
cities  and  now  how  few  are  left? 
Battle  Markers  might  well  be  placed 
where  there  once  so  proudly  wafted 
the  smoke  of  industry  from  their 
stacks,  for  there  were  battles  both 
economic  and  physical  that  caused 
them  to  yield  to  progress  and  to  Na- 
ture's powers  of  floods,  frosts  and 
freezes. 

But  following  the  vicissitudes  of 
conflicts  against  all  of  these  afflic- 
tions tended  and  still  tends  to  make 
out  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  producer 
a  man  of  giant  stature ;  a  man  hard- 
ened to  adversity;  modest  in  afflu- 
ence, and  patient  in  panic,  and  a 
patriot  regardless  of  economic  in- 
justice; a  man  who  sees  the  needs 
of  his  industry  for  his  Parish,  his 
State,  and  also  his  Nation;  and  a 
man  who  shares  the  hopes  of  all 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  him 
that  some  day  within  the  scope  of 
their  sojourn  here  on  earth  there 
may  come  real  and  lasting  prosperity 
to  their  industry,  and  that  other 
smokestacks  of  progress  may  rise 
where  the  ruins  of  those  of  former 
years  have  crumbled  and  a  lasting 
period  of  prosperity  may  arrive  for 
those  who  have  so  long  merited  and 
deserved  it. 

But  the  hero  of  the  former  eco- 
nomic wars  is  now  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  distant  drums,  and  unless 
all  signs  fail,  he  is  soon  to  match 
economic  swords  against  an  even 
more  relentless  foe  than  frost,  fam- 
ine, flood  and  freeze,  for  the  cher- 
ished lands  upon  which  he  and  his 
forefathers  have  sacrificed  ''Blood 
Sweat  and  Tears"  to  bring  forth 
bountiful  harvests  of  cane  are  now 
being  besieged  by  the  onslaught  of 
fresh  water  perishing  industries  that 
see  in  the  fertile  delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  the  ideal  and  perma- 
nent Paradise  for  their  water  hungry 
factories.    Like  the  crevasses  in  the 


river  levee  that  begin  slowly  and 
gradually  gain  momentum  until  a 
flood  breaks  through  the  dykes,  so 
are  these  preliminary  encroach- 
ments upon  our  river  lands,  which 
may  soon  lead  into  an  exodus  from 
the  North  and  West  into  our  Garden 
of  Eden  along  the  fertile  lands  of 
our  river  and  our  bayous.  The  battle 
when  it  comes  will  be  a  silent  one, 
fought  with  legal  pen  and  legal  docu- 
ments; there  will  be  no  guns,  no 
forcible  invasions,  merely  the  resis- 
tance of  the  ideals  on  the  one  hand 
of  those  endeared  by  centuries  of 
tradition,  to  the  landscape  of  waving 
cane,  and  the  temptation  of  fabulous 
prices  for  these  acreages. 

The  war  will  be  waged  not  only 
along  the  River  but  also  along  our 
Bayous,  where  fresh  water  and  water 
transportation  by  boat  and  barge 
are  both  available,  for  this  country 
is  faced  with  a  scarcity  of  water, 
that  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
occurring  within  this  century,  and 
Industry  is  making  frantic  efforts 
to  close  in  on  all  accessible  vantage 
points  where  they  can  be  assured  of 
adequate  amounts  of  fresh  water  for 
a  reasonably  long  time,  and  the  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi  is  the  Mecca  for 
them  all.  Will  the  prices  offered  for 
these  sites  lure  these  Sugar  Planters 
from  their  beloved  plantations  and 
their  factories?  There  is  no  telling 
what  fabulous  prices  may  yet  be  of- 
fered, but  let  us  pray  that  Southern 
Louisiana,  may  ever  wave  as  its 
banner  the  proud  and  stalwart  stalks 
of  our  best  known  Cane  varieties, 
and  that  the  smoke  of  our  sugar  fac- 
tories may  never  grow  dim,  nor  their 
furnaces  rust  from  disuse.  For  not 
only  is  this  a  great  "Way  of  Life" 
but  it  takes  care  of  lands  that  can 
never  be  as  profitably  used  other- 
wise for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
a  native  population  that  can  only  be 
supported  by  this  majestic  industry. 


Editor's  Note: 

Despite  the  trials  and  tribulations 
so  eloquently  described  by  Dr.  Owen, 
it  is  well  worth  noting  that  in  1955, 
under  drastic  acreage  restrictions 
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imposed  by  the  Government,  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  produced 
455,209  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  with  only  52  sugar  mills  in 
operation.  Compare  that  record  with 
the  following  report  by  A.  Bouche- 
reau  in  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Report 
on  the  1911  crop,  which  was  an  out- 
standing crop  for  that  period : 

'The  170  sugar  houses  (the  re- 
fineries in  the  city  not  included) 
using  the  vacuum-strike-pan  pro- 
duced 702,577,966  pounds  of  sugar, 
or  313,650  long  tons,  and  33,021,- 
164  gallons  of  molasses,  being 
4,132,812  pounds  of  sugar  or 
1,845  long  tons,  and  194,242  gal- 
lons of  molasses  per  sugar  house; 
while  the  16  sugar  houses  using 
the  other  processes  produced  10,- 
096,317  pounds  of  sugar,  or  4,508 
long  tons,  1,192,675  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, or  an  average  of  631,019 
pounds  ofsugar  or  281  long  tons, 
and  74,542  gallons  of  molasses  per 
sugar  house.  The  total  production 
for  the  State  was  712,674,283 
pounds,  or  318,158  long  tons  of 
sugar,  and  34,213.839  gallons  of 
molasses." 


STATEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
solute  consistency  in  prices  below 
this  standard  necessarily  indicates  a 
disregard  for  and  lack  of  consider- 
ation to  the  statutory  price  relation- 
ship. 

Even  more  disconcerting  and  seri- 
ous than  a  disregard  for  the  statu- 
tory relationship  is  the  apparent 
feeling  of  the  Department  that  the 
price  of  sugar  should  not  reach  the 
goal  provided  by  that  relationship. 
This  statement  is  made  in  view  of 
the  increase  in  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate whenever  it  has  appeared  that 
the  price  may  approach  that  level. 
To  illustrate,  we  refer  to  the  several 
increases  in  the  consumption  esti- 
mate during  recent  weeks,  the  most 
recent  being  the  100,000  ton  increase 
of  November  20,  1956. 

It  is  our  further  opinion  the  Secre- 


tary has  not  maintained  the  primary 
objective  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  is  to  fairly  and  equitably  main- ' 
tain  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole. , 
With  respect  to  the  Louisiana  pro- 
ducers and  processors  here  repre- 
sented by  me,  we  are  prepared  today 
to  support  this  opinion  with  facts. 
We  have  requested  Dr.  J.  Norman 
Efferson,  an  internationally  known 
agricultural  economist,  who  is  now 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  to 
present  for  the  record  of  this  hearing  [ 
the  economic  status  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  industry.  The  facts  with 
reference  to  which  Dr.  Efferson  will 
testify  clearly  indicate  this  segment 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  is 
not  being  fairly  and  equitably  main- 
tained. 

We  shall  not  recommend  a  particu- 
lar price  objective,  for  such  objective 
has  been  clearly  and  adequately  pro-  i 
vided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Further,  we  shall  not  recom- 
mend any  particular  figure  as  a 
proper  estimate  of  1957  consumption 
requirements.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  better  qualified  than 
we  are  to  estimate  a  quantity  which 
will  accomplish  the  statutory  objec- 
tive and  also  maintain  the  price  in 
line  with  the  cost  of  living  relation- 
ship provided  in  the  Act. 

We  do  strongly  recommend,  as  we 
have  at  prior  hearings,  that  the  De- 
partment more  diligently  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  clearly  stated  objec- 
tive of  these  proceedings  and  to  give 
proper  consideration  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  price  for  sugar. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment announce  a  conservative 
estimate  for  the  year  1957  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  in  making 
the  announcement  also  state  that  the 
estimate  will  not  be  increased  until 
circumstances  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  the  market  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  will  absorb  ad- 
ditional sugar  at  fair  prices. 

I  now  request  that  Dr.  Efferson 
be  permitted  to  testify  at  this  time. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200 D  100 D  son  18 n 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour,  blood  sugar  level 
helps  keep  your  appetite-and  weight-under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyken 


Season's  Greetings 

Well,  here  we  are  again  at  the 
end  of  another  year.  This  is  the 
last  1956  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin and  it  is  time  for  everybody 
everywhere  to  wish  his  friends  and 
neighbors  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

So,  friends  and  neighbors,  we 
hope  that  you  will  have  a  very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and,  while  we  are  about  it, 
let's  wish  the  Old  Mule  a  Happy 
New  Year  too.  He  is  liable  to  need 
it. 

9,000,000  tons! 
When  the  Sugar  Division  an- 
nounced the  125,000  ton  quota  in- 
crease on  November  30th,  which 
brought  the  total  over-all  1956  quo- 
ta to  9,000,000  tons,  it  was  an  amaz- 
ing development.  Everybody  knew, 
of  course,  that  the  extra  sugar  was 
not  needed  for  eating  purposes.  The 
Sugar  Division  admits  this  in  its 
official  release  which  is  printed  on 
page  69  of  this  issue. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sugar  Division 

towards  a  simple  rise  in  the  price 

of  sugar  continues  to   confound   us 

because  it  is  so  grossly  unfair.    We 

cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 

J  think  that  the  sugar  people  should 

j  be  the  only  segment  of  our  economy 

I  to  continue  to  operate  on  a  pre-in- 

flation  income  when  everything  they 

!  have   to   buy   is   selling   at   inflated 

prices. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  sugar 
is  the  one  commodity  that  can  be 
controlled  without  too  much  trouble, 
but  this  business  of  waging  a  one 
man  battle  against  inflation  using 
otir  commodity  as  the  scape  goat, 
should  be  stopped. 


The  administrator  of  the  Sugar 
Act  seem  to  panic  when  the  price 
of  sugar  goes  up,  but  he  sits  back 
and  takes  it  easy  when  the  price 
goes  dowrv  This  we  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate. 

Pictures  of  Award  Winners 

Last  September  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  had  the  pleasure 
of  joining  with  the  L.S.U.  Extension 
Service  in  presenting  high  yield 
awards  to  25  cane  farmers.  At  that 
time  we  stated  that  the  recipients 
of  the  high  yield  awards  had  demon- 
strated the  value  of  scientific  farm- 
ing and  in  doing  so  had  rendered 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry.  We  certainly 
are  still  of  this  opinion. 

We  now  have  pictures  of  the  peo- 
ple who  received  the  awards  and  in 
this  issue  we  will  begin  reproducing 
them. 

Welcome  Back  Dr.  Coleman 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Coleman  has  re- 
joined the  staff  of  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years  in  Hawaii,  where  he 
was  associated  with  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  While  in  Ha- 
waii Dr.  Coleman  conducted  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  various 
soil  and  weather  conditions  on  flow- 
ering of  sugarcane,  and  methods  by 
which  flowering  may  be  controlled, 
which  may  prove  beneficial  in  the 
breeding  work  for  Louisiana.  He 
also  studied  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D  degree  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  Louisiana  industry  will  wel- 
come Dr.  Coleman's  return  because 
of  his  long  experience  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  everyone 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is 
happy  over  the  high  sucrose  content 
of  cane  this  year,  everyone  wants 
to  know  why.  Many  theories  have 
been  advanced  dealing  with  varie- 
ties, cultural  practice  and,  most  of 
all,  weather  conditions,  but  actually 
no  one  has  come  up  with  a  good 
answer. 

Varieties  have  not  changed  great- 
ly since  last  year.  Percent  of  acre- 
age planted  to  the  different  varie- 
ties in  use  this  year  and  last  year  did 
change  to  some  extent.  The  acreage 
planted  to  C.  P.  44-101  and  N.  Co. 
310  increased.  Acreage  planted  to 
C.  P.  35  - 105  decreased.  Acreage 
planted  to  the  other  varieties  chang- 
ed only  to  a  minor  degree.  The  only 
two  varieties  that  are  in  the  field 
this  year  that  were  not  in  the  field 
last  year  are  C.  P.  48-103  and  C.  P. 
47-193,  released  in  the  fall  of  1955. 
For  this  crop  they  occupy  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  total  acreage.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  assume  that  var- 
ieties are  responsible  for  the  change 
in  sucrose  this  year. 

When  considering  cultural  prac- 
tices, the  belt  as  a  whole  must  be 
examined.  Certainly  there  are  a  few 
growers  who  changed  or  modified 
one,  or  a  few,  operations  this  year. 
Every  year  some  one  fails  to  get  in 
the  last  working;  someone  uses  more 
or  less  fertilizer  than  the  recom- 
mendation; and  someone  always  has 
a  new  idea  on  cultivating  etc.  In 
spite  of  the  minor  changes  that  took 
place  in  the  field  this  year  the  crop 
was  handled  in  a  very  normal  way. 


It  is   also   very   difficult   to   believe  i 
that   the   small   changes   on   only   a 
few  places  could  have  had  any  great 
influence   on   the   sugar   content   of 
the  whole  crop. 

After  eliminating  the  varieties 
used  and  the  way  the  crop  was 
handled  in  the  field  as  possible  rea-  i 
sons  for  a  good  sugar  content  year,  ' 
then  the  only  factor  left  is  the 
weather.  Although  rainfall  is  not 
the  only  factor  of  weather  which 
influences  the  production  of  a  crop, 
it  is  probably  the  most  important. 
It  is  important  to  point  out  here 
that  the  question  is  not  what  in- 
fluenced tons  of  cane  per  acre,  but 
what  influenced  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  It  is  generally 
true  throughout  the  belt  that  there 
were  periods  during  the  middle  and 
late  summer  when  moisture  was  in- 
adequate for  vegetative  growth.  It 
is  also  true  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, little  rainfall  was  had  late  in 
the  year  other  than  that  which  oc- 
curred during  Hurricane  Flossy 
and  the  week  following  the  storm. 
It  is  possible  that  when  vegetative 
growth  was  retarded  because  of  the 
drought,  the  processes  of  matura- 
tion began  prematurely. 

There  are  also  the  exceptions; 
places  where  adequate  rainfall  was 
received  for  good  vegetative  growth 
throughout  the  season.  Good  sucrose 
in  cane  is  also  being  reported  on 
these  places. 

Even  though  the  fields  showed  a 
green  color  early  in  the  spring, 
growth  was  very  slow.  There  were 
no  spring  freezes  as  in  1955  to  cut 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  INCREASED  TO  9,000,000  TONS 

(Official  Release) 

On  November  30th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
a  further  increase  of  125,000  tons  in 
the  total  sugar  quotas  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  1956. 
With  this  increase  the  1956  quotas 
!  total  9,000,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

The  increase  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing "Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations" : 

Supplies  previously  made  avail- 
able appear  adequate  to  meet  distri- 
bution requirements.  However,  sug- 
ar prices  have  risen  and  further 
rises  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
have  been  announced.  Accordingly, 
this  action  is  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  upward  price  trend 
and  of  providing  even  more  ample 
supplies  to  consumers. 

The  revised  quotas  and  prorations, 
adjusted  for  deficits,  which  will  be 
effective  when  Amendment  9  to 
S.R.  811  is  filed  w*ith  the  Federal 
Register,  and  the  increases  involved 
are  as  follows: 


Revised 

quotas  and 

prorations 

(short  tons, 

raw  value) 

Increase 

Domestic  beet 

sugar 

1,955,401 

28,068 

Mainland  cane 

sugar 

601,696 

8,637 

Hawaii 

1,091,305 

15,665 

Puerto  Rico 

1,141,098 

16,380 

Virgin  Islands 

12,000 

0 

Republic  of  the 

Philippines 

980,000 

0 

Cuba 

3,089,760 

54,000 

Dominican  Republi 

c         42,329 

5,059 

El  Salvador 

— 

— 

Haiti 

4,097 

489 

Mexico 

12,042 

(deficit) 

Nicaragua 

4,530 

0 

Peru 

59,305 

0 

Unspecified 

countries 

6,437 

113 

Total  9,000,000 

The  revised  quantities  that  may 
be  brought  in  for  direct  consump- 
tion are  as  follows : 

Short  tons 
raw  value 
Hawaii  30,700 

Puerto  Rico  133,064 

Republic  of  the  Philippines  59,920 

Cuba  375,000 

Other  foreign  countries  43,772 


IN  THE  FIELD 

the  crop  back  to  the  ground  but  the 
cool  dry  days  this  spring  prevented 
rapid  growth.  Nevertheless  this 
amount  of  growth  added  to  the  total 
number  of  days  of  growth  for  the 
crop. 

The   Weather   Bureau   reports   no 

I  outstanding    difference    in    weather 

I  this  year  over  last  year  other  than 

I  the    periods    of    drought    mentioned 

I  earlier.  Maximum  temperatures  dur- 

j  ing  the  summer  were  slightly  lower 

i  this  year  than  last  year. 

j  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
I  number  of  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau 
j  members  from  the  sugar  beet  area 
visited  the  cane  fields  and  National 
Refinery  at  Reserve,  La.,  last  week. 
They  reported  that  tons  of  beets  per 
acre  were  slightly  lower  than  yields 


were  last  year  in  the  area  but  that, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  the  sugar 
content  was  the  highest  on  record. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
problems  of  freeze  injury  and  post- 
harvest  losses  in  mill  cane.  Installa- 
tion of  temperature  control  equip- 
ment at  the  Houma  Station  was 
completed  this  fall,  which  will  make 
possible  a  study  of  tolerance  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  to  low  temperatures, 
both  as  young  plants  in  the  spring 
and  at  harvest  time.  Dr.  Coleman 
will  also  continue  his  study  of  means 
of  minimizing  losses  in  mill  cane  be- 
tween cutting  and  grinding,  par- 
ticularly as  influenced  by  differ- 
ences in  varieties.  Other  problems 
of  sugarcane  physiology  will  receive 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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1956  MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  MAINLAND 

CANE  SUGAR  PROCESSORS  REVISED 

(Official  Release) 

On  December  7th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
revision  of-  the  allotments  to  main- 
land cane  sugar  processors.  The  re- 
vised allotments  total  601,696  short 
tons,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  quota 
established  by  Sugar  Regulation  811, 
Amendment  9  (announced  Novem- 
ber 30,  Press  Release  USDA  3719- 
56).  This  is  8,637  tons  more  than 
previously  allotted. 

The  new  allotments  to  individual 
processors,  which  will  become  effec- 
tive when  Sugar  Regulation  814.23, 
Amendment  5,  is  fixed  with  the 
Federal  Register,  are  as  follows : 


Processors 
Albania  Sugar  Company 
Alice  C.  Ref.  &  Plntg.,  Inc. 
Alma  Plantation,  Ltd. 
J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 
Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  The 
Burton-Sutton  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
Caire  &  Graugnard 
Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
Catherine  Sugar  Company,  Inc. 
Columbia  Sugar  Company 
Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd. 
Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 


Allotments 
(short  tons 
raw  value) 
6,744 
7,923 
7,622 
13,458 
8,031 
7,364 
6,335 
6,774 
3,339 
12,291 
7,039 
5,390 
2,449 
11,334 
8.675 


Erath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd. 

4,909 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

21,609 

Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Products,  Inc. 

5,029 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Assoc. 

8,573 

Frisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc. 

914 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc. 

14,282 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 

35,229 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

6,985 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

13,295 

LaFourche  Sugar  Company 

15,178 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Company,  Inc. 

9,896 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc 

8,801 

Loisel  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

5,469 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 

3,766 

Lula  Factory,  Inc. 

11,653 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

3,489 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc. 

12,537 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc. 

12,140 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 

8,085 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co. 

6,401 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

12,543 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

13,031 

Slack  Bros.,  Inc. 

3,249 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc. 

4,650 

South  Coast  Corp. 

44,073 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 

40,530 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 

11,996 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Plntg.  Co. 

4,470 

United  States  Sugar  Corp. 

109,647 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc. 

12,411 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

2,322 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc. 

4,542 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co. 

8,946 

Young's  Industries,  Inc. 

6,178 

Louisiana  State  University 

100 

All  other  persons 

000 

Total 


601,696 


UP  FRONT 

his  attention,  including  study  of 
means  of  improving  germination  of 
seed  cane. 

Income  Tax  Help  Available 

Farmers  who  are  confronted  with 
problems  growing  out  of  the  new 
social  security  phases  of  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns,  as  well  as 
with  other  points  in  their  tax  de- 
terminations, will  get  a  big  assist 
from  the  new  1956  edition  of  the 
Farmers'  Tax  Guide  now  available 
at  district  offices  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  from  county 
farm  agents,  according  to  a  news 
release  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 


vice. 

The  64-page  booklet  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  by  the  national 
office  of  the  tax  collection  agency 
with  the  aid  of  revenue  agents  in 
farm  areas,  the  Federal  extension 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  state  extension  ser- 
vices of  the  Federal  land  grant  col- 
leges. 

Farmers  desiring  a  copy  of  the 
guide  should  visit  either  of  the 
available  distribution  points  or  write 
at  once  requesting  copies.  Supplies 
of  the  booklet  are  available  at  the 
local  Internal  Revenue  Service  of- 
fice, to  which  address  mail  requests 
also  should  be  sent. 
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COMMERCIALLY  RECOVERABLE  SUGAR  DETERMINATION 
FOR  THE  19S6  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 


Hundredweights  of  Sugar , 

Raw  Value,  Coinmercially  Recoverable  Per  Ton 

of  Sugar 

Cane  for 

Percentages  of 

Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice  from 

8.0%  to  18,0%, 

Inclusive 

&  Sucrose 

Cwb.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

^loniial  Juicf 

)    Per  Ton  Cane 
.901 

Normal  Juice 
lie  5 

Per  Ton  Cane 
i;520 

Normal  Juice 
15.0 

Per  Ton  _Gane 

80  0 

2,083 

8,1 

.918 

11.6 

1.536 

15.1 

2.100 

8.2 

.934 

11.7 

1.551 

15.2 

2.116 

8,3 

.951 

11.8 

1.567 

15.3 

2.133 

8.4 

.968 

l/.o9 

1.582 

15.4 

2.149 

8^5 

♦  984 

12.0 

1.598 

15.5 

2.166 

8.6 

1.001 

12.1 

1.614 

15.6 

2.183 

8.7 

1,018 

12.2 

1.630 

15o7 

2.199 

8.8 

1.035 

12.3 

1.646 

15.8 

2.216 

8o9 

1.051 

12.4 

1.662 

15.9 

2.232 

9.0 

1.068 

12.5 

1.677 

16.0 

2.249 

9.1 

1.083 

12.6 

1.693 

16.1 

2.266 

9.2 

1.107 

12.7 

1.709 

16.2 

2,283 

9o3   • 

1.127 

12.8 

1.725 

16.3 

2,300 

9.4 

1.11,7 

12.9 

1.7a 

16.4 

2.317 

9.5 

1.166 

13.0 

1.757 

16.5 

2.333 

9.6 

1.1S6 

13.1 

1.773 

16.6 

2,350 

9<.7 

1.206 

13.2 

1.789 

16.7 

2.367 

9.8 

1,226 

13.3 

1.806 

16.8 

2,38/* 

9.9 

1.245 

13.4 

1.822 

16.9 

2.401 

10.0 

1,265 

13.5 

1.838 

17.0 

2.418 

10.1 

1.283 

13.6 

1,854 

17.1 

2.435 

10,2 

1.300 

13.7 

1,870 

17.2 

2.452 

10.3 

1.318 

13.8 

1.887 

17c3 

2,469 

10.4 

1.336 

13.9 

1.903 

17.4 

2.486 

10.5 

1.353 

14«0 

1,919 

17.5 

2.503 

10.6 

1.371 

14.1 

1«935 

17.6 

2.520 

10o7 

1.3S9 

14.2 

1.952 

17.7 

2,537 

10.8 

1.407 

14»3 

1.968 

17.8 

2.554 

10.9 

1.424 

3A.4 

1.985 

17.9 

2.571 

ii;o 

1.442 

14.5 

2,001 

18.0 

2.588 

11.1 

1.458 

14«6 

2.017 

11,2 

1.473 

14.7 

2.034 

11.3 

1.489 

14,8 

2.050 

11.4 

1.504 

14.9 

2.067 

December  15,   1956  '^^ 


Elmore  Albert,   Route   #2,   Box   118-H,   St.  MartinviUe,   La. 
In  1955  Mr.  Albert  produced  an  average  of  24.8  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  89.6  acres. 
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J.  Wilson  Lepine,  Laurel  Valley  Plantation,  Thibodaux,  La. 
Mr.  Lepine  produced  an  average  of  33.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  606.6  acres. 


December  15,  1956 
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Ruffin    Bergeron,    Star   Route,    Gibson,    La. 
Mr.  Bergeron  produced  an  average  of  34-5  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  202.2  acres. 
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^±l^f-i/mmM;:fj^im£*Mm::s^^^^mLi:^:i^m'^^m:t*3^ 


Edmund  Crochet,  Lakeland,  Louisiana 
Mr.  Crochet  produced  an  average  of  40.59  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  12.6  acrei. 


December  15,  1956 
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Andrew   P.   Broussard,    Route    #1,    Box    125,    Lafayette,    La. 
Mr.  Broussard  produced  an  average  of  33.3  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  116.9  acres. 
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Cremaidi  Brothers,  Patterson,   La. 

(Left  to  right,  Anthony,  Gus,  Cosimo,  Lucien,  John) 

The  Cremaidi  Brothers  produced  an  average  of  30.9  tons  of  cane  per  acre 

on  177.5  acres. 


John  Best,  Port  Allen,  La. 
Mr.  Best  produced  an  average  of  38  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  482.4  acres. 


December  15,   1956 
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Alvin  B.  Daigle,  Route  #1,  Box  616,  White  Castle,  La. 
Mr.  Daigle  produced  an  average  of  37.2  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  65.3  acres. 


Leon  Trahan,  Jr.,  Route   #1,  Box  450,   Houma,   La. 
Mr.  Trahan  produced  an  average  of  52.4  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  7.4  acres. 
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^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'' 

6ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   12?S 


ii0aH  srni,  inc. 

Steel  Wardiouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orlaaas, 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  69: 

/rut  lAMCMSr  crntitAL  su^^tr  mousi  south  sinct  m*7 / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  RockefeUer  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Wkitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


December  15,  1956 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  D    100  D    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  your,  blood  sugar  leoe 
helps  keep  your  appetite- and  weight- under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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La.    c-tate   universii^y    ijiL-raiy 
Acquisitions  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge  3, La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  DykerM 


8,800,000  tons 

The  U.S.D.A.  announced  its  1957 
sugar  consumption  estimate  on  De- 
cember 20th  and  we  are  printing 
the  full  text  of  the  announcement 
beginning  on  page  86  of  this  issue. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  powers 
that  be  in  Washington  estimate  that 
this  country  will  consume  8,800,000 
tons  of  sugar  in  1957  which  they 
say  will  ''provide  a  supply  adequate 
to  meet  a  normal  rate  of  sugar  con- 
sumption and  maintain  year  end 
stocks  of  sugar  at  about  the  same 
level  as  at  the  end  of  this  year  . 
(1956) 

The  familiar  worn  out  words 
about  how  the  consumption  estimate 
will  result  in  ''prices  that  will  main- 
tain and  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry"  are  miss- 
ing from  the  announcement  which 
really  doesn't  make  much-  difference 
since  the  Department's  idea  of  what 
constitutes  protecting  the  welfare  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  has 
been  rather  amazing,  to  say  the 
least. 

Never  since  1947  have  refined 
sugar  prices  reached  the  goal  indi- 
cated in  the  Sugar  Act  and  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  has,  of-  course, 
followed  suit.  We  note  that  the  of- 
ficial release  on  page  86  has  this  to 
say    relative    to    prices    in    1956. 

"The  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar,  New  York  basis,  averaged 
8.72  cents  per  pound  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1956  and  early 
in  December  increased  to  9.10  cents 
per  pound.  These  prices  are  4  per- 
cent and  8  percent,  respectively, 
higher  than  the  annual  average  for 


1955.  The  current  price  is  113.7 
percent  of  the  1947-49  average, 
whereas,  the  Consumers'  Price  In- 
dex in  October  1956  was  117.7  per- 
cent of  the  1947-49  average.  The 
Consumers'  Price  Index  in  October 
was  less  than  3  percent  above  the 
1955  average." 

A  little  quick  calculating  will 
show  that  the  117.7  Consumers' 
Price  Index  referred  to  in  the  above 
paragraph  indicates  that,  according 
to  law,  $9.43  per  hundred  pounds 
is  a  fair  price  for  refined  sugar. 
This  makes  us  wonder  why  the 
Sugar  Branch  felt  called  upon  to 
pull  out  all  the  stops  when  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York 
advanced  to  9.10. 

The  victims  of  the  "9,000,000  ton 
panic"  of  November  30th  were  the 
cane  growers  and  raw  sugar  pro- 
ducers. The  advance  in  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  has  held,  but  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  is  off  15  points. 

Plan  Florida  Trip 

The  time  has  arrived  again  for 
our  sugar  cane  experts  to  make 
their  annual  trip  to  Florida  to  talk 
matters  over  with  the  Florida  ex- 
perts, and  this  they  will  do  during 
the  week  of  January  14th. 

Those  making  the  trip  this  year 
will  be  Mr.  S.  C.  Munson,  Chairman 
of  the  League's  Contact  Committee; 
Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of 
Louisiana  State  University;  Mr. 
Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  Agronomist  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and 
Messrs.  Louis  Arceneaux  and  Mal- 
colm Duhe,  who  each  operate  a  pri- 
mary seed  increase  station. 


January   1,   1957 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lcaiden 


An  early  look  at  the  1957  crop. 


Although  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  anyone  to  predict  at  this  time 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
the  cane  fields  will  look  like  this 
coming  April,  the  outlook  for  both 
plant  and  stubble  stands  appears 
good  for  1957. 

The  August  planted  cane  was  up 
to  an  excellent  stand,  and  growth  in 
many  areas  was  three  feet  tall  be- 
fore the  first  killing  frost  cut  stands 
back  to  the  ground.  Each  year  more 
early  planting  is  done.  There  was 
probably  more  acreage  early  planted 


to  C.  P.  44-101  than  to  all  other 
varieties.  C.  P.  44-101  responds  very 
nicely  to  early  planting.  It  is  usu- 
ally tall  enough  to  cut  for  seed  in 
August. 

The  fall  planted  cane,  almost  with- 
out exception,  had  the  benefit  of  the 
rains  from  Hurricane  Flossy  or  re- 
ceived rains  the  week  following  the 
storm.  This  moisture  almost  guaran- 
teed good  germination  since  the  tem- 
perature was  also  favorable.  Fall 
planted  cane  marked  the  row  well 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  old  year  closed  with  unusual 
activity  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  particularly  in  the  Sug- 
ar Division.  Despite  the  long  Christ- 
mas holiday,  December  21st  to  De- 
cember 26th,  Larry  Myers  and  his 
staff  were  busy  grinding  out  nu- 
merous determinations  and  press  re- 
leases announcing  administrative  ac- 
tions under  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  addition  to  making  several  re- 
visions to  sugar  quota  allotments  to 
the  various  areas,  the  department 
also  announced  the  sugar  require- 
ments for  1957;  the  local  1957  sugar 
quotas  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico; 
preliminary  marketing  allotments  to 
processors  of  the  1957  sugar  quotas 
for  mainland  cane  and  continental 
beet  areas,  and  definitions  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Section  101  (n) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  as  amended  in 
1956. 

In  past  years  the  Sugar  Division 
has  been  one  of  the  best  organized 
and  smoothest  operating  units  of 
any  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  1956 
was  no  exception,  except  in  just  one 
instance,  whch  could  have  been  due 
to  Christmas  spirit  or  gremlins  in 
one  of  the  well-worn  government 
typewriters.  Anyway  the  order  of 
December  27,  1956  announcing  the 
preliminary  marketing  allotments  to 
processors  of  the  1957  sugar  quotas 
for  the  mainland  cane  area  con- 
tained one  or  two  slight  errors.  The 
official  announcement  had  been 
mailed  only  a  short  time  when  the 
errors  were  discovered  and  correct- 
ed, but  several  faces  in  the  division 
had  a  rosy  hue  which  could  not  be 
attributed  to  health  or  appetite. 


The  Agriculture  departm  ni"  i 
announcing  the  preliminary  1957 
marketing  allotment  of  450,000  tons 
which  will  be  effective  January  1, 
1957  will  remain  in  effect  until  an 
order  can  be  issued  on  the  basis  of 
a  public  hearing  to  be  held  shortly 
after  March  1,  1957.  According  to 
the  department's  announcement,  this 
interim  action  is  necessary  because 
the  quantity  of  sugar  from  the  1956 
crop  that  will  be  available  for  mar- 
keting early  in  1957  might  other- 
wise make  it  possible  for  some  proc- 
essors to  market  a  quantity  of  sug- 
ar larger  than  their  eventual  allot- 
ment. The  preliminary  1957  mill 
allotments  are  based  on  the  1956 
formula  established  in  Sugar  Regu- 
lation 814.23,  Amendment  2. 

The  Sugar  Act  definitions  pro- 
posed by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  December  28,  1956 
are  designed  to  provide  precise  dis- 
tinctions between  raw  sugar  and 
direct-consum^ption  sugar.  The  defi- 
nitions, principally  of  the  term  *'to 
be  further  refined  or  improved  in 
quality",  are  authorized  by  the  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  Department's  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  them  are  set  forth  in  a  ''rec- 
ommended decision"  to  be  published 
soon  in  the  Federal  Register. 

In  technical  terms,  the  proposed 
regulation  describes  specific  proc- 
esses to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  101  (n)  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
as  amended.  It  also  establishes  stan- 
dards of  quality,  which  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  specified  proc- 
ess will  make  it  possible  to  distin- 
guish precisely  between  raw  sugar 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  TOTALING  8,800,000  TONS 

ANNOUNCED  FOR  1957 


(Official  Release) 


Sugar  quotas  for  1957  totaling 
8,800,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
were  announced  on  December  20th 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  figure  compares  with 
quotas  for  1956  initially  totaling 
8,350,000  tons  and  currently  total- 
ing 9,000,000  tons. 

Sugar  quotas  govern  the  new 
supply  of  sugar  from  all  sources, 
foreign  and  domestic,  available  for 
marketing  in  the  continental  United 
States.  The  8,800,000  ton  quota  an- 
nounced is  expected  to  provide  a 
supply  adequate  to  meet  a  normal 
rate  of  sugar  consumption  and  main- 
tain year-end  stocks  of  quota  sugar 
at  about  the  same  level  as  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Department    officials    stated    that 


the  full  amount  of  probable  domestic 
quota  requirements  has  been  estab- 
lished initially  so  that  supplying 
areas  can  plan  to  make  the  sugar 
supplies  available.  Although  world 
sugar  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
adequate,  there  are  now  no  reserves 
comparable  to  those  of  recent  years 
to  draw  upon. 

The  Department  also  limited  the 
amounts  of  the  quotas  that  may  be 
filled  prior  to  November  1,  1957. 
Under  the  1956  amendment  of  the 
Sugar  Act  most  of  the  quotas  are 
subject  to  change  whenever  the  re- 
quirements are  revised.  Usually 
860,000  to  1,000,000  tons  of  the 
quotas  remain  to  be  filled  in  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year.  The 
regulation  for   1957  withholds   until 


INITIAL   1957   SUGAR  QUOTAS,   "D.  C.  LIMITS"  AND   "ISA  LIMITS' 


Area  and  coiintry: 

:    Quota 

:  Direct-consumption:   "ISA 
:      Limit      .  :   limit" 

Short 

tons,      raw 

value 

Domestic  beet 
Mainland  cane  s 
Eavail 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

sugar 
sugar 

1,909,1^8 

587,i^76 

1,065,513 

1,11^^,130 

15,193 

no  limit 
no  limit 

29,996 

130,016 

000 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Cuba 

Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

980,000 
2,9ij-2,115 
69,5^^7 
51,757 
3^^,209 
10,584 

59,920 

375,000 

9,292 

8,285 

15,048 
9.923 

55,588 
8,113 

Haiti 

Netherlands 
China 
Panama 
Costa  Rica 

5,761 
3,313 
3,267 
3,267 
3,261^ 

5,761 
3,313 
3,267 
3,267 
3,264 

1,123 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 
British  Guiana 

631 

516 

182 

84 

631 

516 

182 

64 

Hong  Kong 

3 

3 

All  other  countries 
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after  November  1,  100,000  tons  each 
of  t?ie  quotas  for  the  Domestic  Beet 
Sugar  Area  and  Cuba;  50,000  tons 
each  of  the  quotas  for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area,  Hawaii  and  Puer- 
to Rico ;  and  16,000  tons  each  of  the 
quotas  for  the  Dominican  Repubhc, 
Mexico,  and  Peru. 

The  sugar  quotas  for  individual 
areas  and  countries,  the  quantities 
that  may  be  filled  by  direct-con- 
sumption sugar,  and  the  limitations 
on  imports  from  countries  that  are 
not  members  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  referred  to  as 
**ISA  limits",  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  "ISA  limits"  are  listed 
for  all  ''quota  countries"  which  have 
not  been  members  of  the  Agreement 
but  each  limit  w411  apply  only  dur- 
ing such  part  of  1957  as  the  country 
remains  a  non-member. 

The  ''Statement  of  Bases  and  Con- 
siderations" included  in  the  deter- 
mination to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  is  as  follows : 

"Surpluses  which  have  character- 
ized the  world  sugar  supply  situa- 
tion during  the  past  several  years 
have  been  liquidated.  This  liquida- 
tion has  resulted  from  unfavorable 
growing  conditions,  increased  con- 
sumption, and  demand  for  larger 
inventories.  Although  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  adequate,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  full  amount  of  prob- 
able requirements  for  the  continen- 
tal United  States  be  established  ini- 
tially. This  will  provide  a  basis 
upon  which  the  supplying  areas  can 
plan  to  make  the  needed  supplies 
available.  Moreover,  the  strengthen- 
ing in  world  prices  in  both  the 
"spot"  and  new-crop  futures  posi- 
tions in  recent  weeks  has  reduced 
the  dependence  of  domestic  prices 
upon  tight  quota  controls. 

"To  provide  a  supply  sufficient  to 
meet  consumption  requirements  dur- 
ing the  year  and  the  maintenance  of 
inventories,  sugar  requirements  for 
1957  are  established  at  8,800,000 
short  tons,  raw  value.  This  quan- 
tity of  sugar  should  provide  for  a 
total  of  refinery  and  invisible  stocks 
of  quota  sugar  at  the  end  of  1957 


approximately  equal  to  the  com- 
bined total  of  such  stocks  for  the 
end  of  1956.  With  refiners  again 
dependent  upon  quota  sugar  for 
melting  throughout  1957,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  most  refiners  will  reduce 
their  year-end  stocks  of  over-quota 
offshore  sugar  at  the  end  of  1957. 
Over-quota  stocks  of  mainland  cane 
sugar  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the 
end  of  1956. 

"The  statistical  background  of  this 
determination  is  outlined  below. 

"For  the  twelve-month  period  end- 
ed October  31,  1956,  distribution  of 
sugar  by  refiners,  importers  and 
processors  amounted  to  8,750,000 
tons.  This  is  230,000  tons  larger 
than  the  quantity  distributed  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  , 
If  allowance  is  made  for  an  increase 
in  consumption  of  150,000  tons,  it 
appears  that  invisible  inventories 
increased  moderately  during  the 
twelve-month  period  ended  October 
31.  Invisible  inventories  were  very 
low  in  1955. 

"For  the  calendar  year  1956 
through  December  8,  the  quantity 
distributed  exceeded  that  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1955  by 
about  480,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 
For  the  calendar  year  1955,  distri- 
bution amounted  to  8,400,000  tons  - 
and  consumption  apparently  amount- 
ed to  around  8,500,000  tons.  After 
again  allowing  for  increased  con- 
sumption in  1956,  it  appears  that  as 
of  December  8  invisible  inventories 
had  probably  increased  somewhat 
more  than  200,000  tons  in  1956. 
The  net  change  for  the  year  will, 
of  course,  reflect  distribution  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  three  weeks. 

"Stocks  of  quota  sugar  held  by 
refiners  and  importers  on  December 
31,  1956,  may  be  somewhat  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier  but 
they  are  expected  to  be  well  below 
the  levels  for  other  years  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Stocks  of  over- 
quota  sugar  from  offshore  areas  are 
currently  around  70,000  tons  larger 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  but  stocks 
of  over-quota  sugar  from  the  main- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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USE>A  ALLOTS  1957  MAINLAMD  CANE  SUCIAR  QUOTA 

(Official  Release) 


On  December  27th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
preliminary  marketing  allotments  to 
processors  of  the  1957  sugar  quota 
for  the  Mainland  .Cane  Sugar  Area. 
The  preliminary  allotments,  which 
will  be  effective  January  1,  1957, 
and  will  remain  in  effect  until  an 
order  can  be  issued  on  the  basis  of 
a  public  hearing  to  be  held  in  1957, 
total  450,000  tons,  raw  value. 

This  interim  action  is  necessary 
because  the  quantity  of  sugar  from 
the  1956  crop  that  will  be  available 
for  marketing  early  in  1957  might 
otherwise  make  it  possible  for  some 
allottees  to  market  a  quantity  of 
sugar  larger  than  their  eventual 
allotment. 

The  preliminary  1957  allotments 
are  based  on  the  1956  allotments 
established  in  Sugar  Regulation 
814.23,  Amendment  2.  The  allot- 
ments to  individual  processors  are 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Allotments 
Processors  (short  tons, 

raw  value) 
Albania  Sugar  Company  5,044 

Alice  C.  Plantation  &  Refy.,  Inc.  5,926 
Alma  Plantation,  Ltd.  5,701 

J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc.  10,065 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory  6,006 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  5,507 
J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  4,738 
Burton-Sutton  Oil  Company,  Inc.  5,066 
Caire  &  Graugnard  2,497 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop.,  Inc.  9,192 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  5,264 

Columbia  Sugar  Company  4,031 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  1,831 


Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd.  8,477 
Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co., 

Inc.  6,488 

Erath  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.  3,671 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  16,161 
Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Products,  Inc.  3,761 
Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers 

Assoc.  6,411 

Frisco  Cane  Company,  Inc.  683 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc.  10,681 
Gulf  States  Land  &  Industries, 

Inc.  15,808 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  5,224 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  9,943 

LaFourche  Sugar  Company  11,352 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Company,  Inc.  7,401 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc.  6,582 

Loisel  Sugar  Company,  Inc.  4,090 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  2,816 

Lula  Factory,  Inc.  8,715 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  2,610 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.  9,377 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

The   (Reserve  Division)  10,539 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.  9,080 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.  6,047 
Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref. 

Co.,  Inc.  4,787 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  9,380 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  inc.  9,745 

Slack  Bros.,  Inc.  2,430 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc.  3,478 

South  Coast  Corp.,  The  32,961 

Southdov/n  Sugars,  Inc.  30,312 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.  8,972 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd.  3,343 

United  States  Sugar  Corp.  82,003 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.  9,282 

Vermilion  Sugar  Company,  Inc.  1,737 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc.  3,396 
A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co.     6,690 

Young's  Industries,  Inc.  4,621 

Louisiana  State  University  78 

Any  other  person  00 

Total  450,000 


WEEKLY   AVERAGE    PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by   the   Louisiana   Sugar    Exchange 
since    the    start    of    the     1956  -  57 
pricing  period  have  been  as  follows: 
Week  ending  October   11,   1956 
Raws    6.15,    Blackstrap    21.20 
Week  ending  October   18,   1956 
Raws    6.17,    Blackstrap    22.00 
Week  ending  October  25,    1956 
Raws    6.24,    Blackstrap    23.30 
Week  ending  November  1,  1956 
Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap   23.96 
Week  ending  November  8,  1956 
Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 


Week  ending  November  15,  1956 

Raws  6.18,  Blackstrap  24.75 
Week  ending  November  22,  1956 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  25.42 
Week  ending  November  29,  1956 

Raws  6.29,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  6,  1956 

Raws  6.38,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  13,  1956 

Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  20,  1956 

Raws  6.26,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  27,  1956 

Raws    6,28,    Blackstrap    27.00 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUCH  PEC.  26,  1956 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.35  6.27                   6.00 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.28  6.17                   5.92 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 4.85  4.40                    3.14 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mar.  May                     July 

Today : 5.76  5.74                     5.85 

1    Month  Ago : 5.89  5.85                     5.90 

1    Year  Ago 5.34  5.40                     5.49 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 374,406    tons  398,613    tons 

National    (Godchaux)    212,092    tons  181,162    tons* 

Colonial........ 157,262    tons  129,090    tons* 

Henderson 109,991    tons  92,254    tons 

Southdown...: 39,952    tons  24,789    tons 

South  Coast 70,966    tons  55,410    tons* 

Supreme...... 106,127    tons  105,651    tons 

Totals 1,070,796    tons  983,572    tons 

*  Revised 


Nicholas  Paul,  Star  Route  A,  Box  59,  Franklin,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  36.1  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  98.8  acres  in  1955. 
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Voorhies   Viator,   Route    #1,   Box   344,    New    Iberia,    La. 
Produced  an  averag-e  of  49.1   tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  24  acres  in   1955. 
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August  Richard,  R.F.D.  Box  597-A,  Thibodaux,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  38.2  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  53.4  acres  in  1955. 
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Carlo  Pizzolota,  Donaldsonville,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  44.8  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  45.5  acres  in  1955. 
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'  t^irw— jm-r- 


I 


Lynn  J.  Schexnayder,  New  Roads,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  37.4  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  198.4  acres  in  1955. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  84) 
before  the  first  killing  frost. 

A  small  amount  of  acreage  was 
planted  after  the  harvest  began. 
This  cane  had  the  benefit  of  mois- 
ture from  earlier  rains  and  in  many 
cases  some  seed  pieces  germinated 
during  harvest  time.  This  cane,  thus 
far,  has  not  been  subjected  to  severe 
cold  and  waterlogged  conditions.  In 
general,  stands  in  the  entire  plant 
crop  are  very  pretty. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  enjoyed 
such  excellent  weather  as  that  ex- 
perienced for  the  1956  harvest.  It 
was  only  during  the  last  days  of 
harvest  that  rains  caused  some  dif- 
ficulty and  then  only  to  the  few 
mill  areas  where  the  harvest  extend- 
ed after  December  18.  As  a  result 
of  good  weather  for  harvest  and  in 
spite  of  the  large  amount  of  cane 
which  was  harvested  in  a  downed 
position,  the  stubble  fields  look  good. 
There  were  only  a  very  few  ruts  cut 
pr  rows  torn  up  since  almost  no 
bogging  of  equipment  occurred  dur- 
ing harvest. 

A  large  percent  of  the  stubble 
crop  for  1957  will  be  in  the  variety 
C.  P.  44-101.  C.  P.  44-101  has  the 
ability,  and  usually  the  field  record, 
of  producing  excellent  stubble  stands 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  weak  plant 
cane  stand.  It  is  good  to  add  that 
field  records  have  indicated  that 
stubble  yields  of  C.  P.  44-101  have 
been  as  good  or  better  than  plant 
cane  yields.  Prospects  for  stubble 
stands  look  good  for  all  varieties. 

Each  year  since  1953  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  treated  cane  has 
been  planted.  With  the  improvement 
of  the  heat  treating  equipment  and 
the  better  knowledge  of  handling 
the  direct  heat  treated  seed,  stands 
from  cane  treated  in  1956  will  be 
better  than  stands  in  previous  years. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  stands 
from  the  offspring  of  heat  treated 
cane  will  be  good.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  seed  free  of 
Stunting  disease  is  that  stands  are 


generally    better    from    clean    seec 
than  from  field-run  seed.  i 

Getting  good  stands  is  not  th(|| 
only  thing  that  insures  a  good  crof 
but  it  surely  is  a  mighty  important 
thing  to  have.  If  January  and  Feb- 
ruary are  fairly  dry  and  March  is 
warm,  Louisiana  will  have  a  record 
year  for  good  stands. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  85) 
and  direct-consumption  sugar.  The 
standard  for  crystalline  sugar  is 
fixed  essentially  at  99  sugar  degrees 
with  a  tolerance  of  0.20  sugar  de■^ 
gree.  The  proposed  regulation,! 
which  is  based  on  the  record  of  a 
hearing  held  by  the  Department  on* 
July  30,  1956,  also  prescribes  pro- 
cedures for  administering  provisions 
of  the  regulation. 

Anyone  interested  may  file  writ-l 
ten  exceptions  to  the  ''recommended! 
decision"  within  a  period  not  to  ex-i 
ceed  10  days  from  the  date  of  its 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register,! 
which  is  scheduled  for  January  8, 
1957.  Rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  recom- 
mended decision  was  prepared  and 
published  and  under  which  written 
exceptions  may  be  filed  are  set  forth; 
in  Sugar  Regulations  801,  as  revised 
(Federal  Register,  pages  4251-55, 
June  16,  1956). 


QUOTAS 

(Continued  from  page  87) 
land  cane  area  on  December  31  are 
expected  to  be  around  150,000  tons 
smaller  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
'The  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar.  New  York  basis,  averaged 
8.72  cents  per  pound  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1956  and  early 
in  December  increased  to  9.10  cents 
per  pound.  These  prices  are  4  per- 
cent and  8  percent,  respectively, 
higher  than  the  annual  average  for 
1955.  The  current  price  is  113.7 
percent  of  the  1947-49  average, 
whereas,  the  Consumers'  Price  In- 
dex in  October  1956  was  117.7  per- 
cent   of   the    1947-49    average.     The 
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Consumers'  Price  Index  in  October 
vas  less  than  3  percent  above  the 
955  average. 

''After  considering  all  of  the  fac- 
ors,  quotas  totaling  8,800,000  short 
ons,  raw  value,  are  believed  to  be 
-equired  to  provide  a  supply  of  sug- 
ir  in  1957  which  meets  the  objec- 
;ives  of  the  Act." 


MOOKi  snei,  inc. 

Steel  Wardiouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Tkalia  St.  New  OrlMuos, 

TU  3171 


^Sugur  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

GILUS.  HULSE  and  COLCOCK.  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Geamiotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

e 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Jron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 
and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


modward  Wight  &  69: 

/  rut  lAKcrST  etntHAL  su^»ir  MOust  soktm  sinct  IHJ  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.»  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tehoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  D    100  D    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour.  blood  iUSOT  ievel 
helps  keep  your  appetite-and  weight-under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEACUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker9 


Sugar  Prices 

Remarkable  developments  have 
j taken  place  in  the  ''World"  sugar 
market  during  the  past  three  months 
and  the  Old  Mule's  former  poor  re- 
lation has  been  having  himself  a 
ball. 

On  October  30th,  ''World"  sugar 
was  selling  for  $3.23  a  hundred 
pounds  f.o.b.  Cuba  and  today  (Jan- 
uary 14th)  the  f.o.b.  Cuba  price  is 
$6.20.  This  is  an  increase  of  $2.97 
a  hundred  pounds  and  the  sellers  of 
"World"  sugar  are  really  "eating 
high  on  the  hog." 

Editor's  note :  Our  fearless  field 
man  left  for  Florida  weighing  215 
pounds.  He  must  be  "eating  high  on 
the  hog"  too. 

Just  in  case  some  of  our  readers 
are  as  mixed  up  as  we  are,  let's  re- 
member that  there  are  two  sugar 
markets.  The  "World"  m.arket  is 
for  sugar  not  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  the  "Domestic"  market 
is  for  sugar  that  is  sold  in  the 
United   States. 

The  quotations  for  both  markets 
are  based  on  Cuban  raws  but  the 
"World"  price  is  f.o.b.  Cuba,  where- 
as the  "Domestic"  price  is  C.I.F. 
(cost,  insurance  and  freight)  plus 
duty,  delivered  New  York. 

To  put  "World"  and  "Domestic" 
quotations  on  a  comparable  footing, 
we  must  either  subtract  the  C.I.F. 
charges  and  the  duty  from  the  "Do- 
mestic" price,  or  add  the  C.I.F. 
charges  and  the  duty  to  the  "World" 
price. 

This  machine  we  use  here  in  the 
office  is  sorta  old  fashioned  and 
adds  better  than  it  subtracts,  so 
let's  add.    It's  easier. 


The  "World"  price  today  is  $6.20. 
The  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  is 
55  cents  and  the  duty  is  50  cents : — 
$6.20  plus  55,  plus  50  equals  (unless 
we  punched  the  wrong  kej^s)  $7.25. 
The  New  York  quotation  for  duty 
paid  "Domestic"  raws  today  is  $6.48, 
which  makes  "World"  sugar  worth 
today  about  77  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  more  than  "Domestic"  sug- 
ar, to  the  Cuban  seller. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Myers  and  his 
Sugar  Branch  are  disturbed  over 
this  situation  is  probably  the  under- 
statement of  the  year.  With  1957 
only  eleven  days  old,  they  have  in- 
creased 1957  quotas  from  8,800,000 
tons  to  9,000,000  tons  and  have  done 
a  few  other  things  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  official  release  on 
page  104  of  this  issue. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
boys  in  Washington  are  going  to  do 
all  they  can  to  keep  our  Old  Mule 
from  running  after  his  jet  propelled 
cousin  and  they  may  turn  the  trick. 
However,  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  doing. 

Quota  increases  this  early  in  the 
year  are  simply  expressions  of  dis- 
favor. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  form  of  psychology  will  keeo 
the  Old  Mule  from  taking  the  bit 
in  his  teeth  and  hightailing  after 
his  less  inhibited  foreign  counter- 
part. 

Southern   Farm   Forum 

The  Tenth  Annual  Southern  Farm 
Forum  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
on  January  24th  and  25th.  The 
meeting  place  this  year  will  be  the 
Grand  ballroom  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel.    (See  program  on  page  102) 


January  15,   1957 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDENJ 

by  Lloyd  L,  Lauden  j 


Canal  Point,  Florida,  Meeting 


Each  year  several  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  Louisi- 
ana State  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sugar  Station 
visit  the  Canal  Point,  Florida,  Cane 
Breeding  Conference. 

This  year,  Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe  of 
Duhe  Brothers,  who  operates  a  Pri- 
mary Seed  Increase  Station ;  Mr.  Rid- 
ley LeBlanc,  of  Gulf  States  Land 
and  Industries,  v^^ho  operates  a  Sec- 
ondary Seed  Increase  Station  and  a 
Cane  Variety  Test  Field ;  Mr.  Steph- 
en C.  Munson,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee,  American  Sugar 
Cane  League;  Dr.  E.  V,  Abbott, 
Superintendent,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Houma 
Sugar  Station;  Dr.  Robert  Coleman, 
Plant  Physiologist,  Houma  Station ; 
Dr.  Charles  'Schexnayder,  Plant 
Pathologist,  U.S.D.A.,  Houma  Sta- 
tion; Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology, 
L.S.U. ;  and  the  writer,  will  meet 
with  Dr.  H.  M.  Tysdal,  Head,  Sugar 
Crops  Section,  U.S.D.A.;  Mr.  Bas- 
com  Belcher,  Agronomist  and  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Canal  Point  Sta- 
tion ;  Mr.  Carl  Grassl,  Plant  Breed- 
er, Canal  Point  Station ;  Dr.  Edwin 
Todd,  Plant  Pathologist,  Canal 
Point  Station;  and  Dr.  Elias  Paliat- 
seas.  Plant  Breeder,  Louisiana  State 
University,  who  is  stationed  at  Can- 
al Point  for  the  cane  breeding  sea- 
son. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  January 
15  and  16  at  the  Canal  Point  Sta- 
tion. The  general  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  discuss  the  overall 
cane  breeding  program  as  it  affects 


the   Louisiana   Sugar   Industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
varieties  grown  commercially  for 
sugar  in  Louisiana  today,  with  the 
exception  of  N.  Co.  310  and  Co. 
290,  were  bred  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida;  however,  an  intensive  sug- 
ar cane  breeding  program  is  now 
being  conducted  at  L.S.U.  in  full 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.D.A. 

In  the  fall  of  each  year  and  prior 
to  beginning  of  the  cane  breeding 
season,  many  of  the  same  group 
mentioned  earlier  and  others  from 
the  industry,  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S. 
D.A.  meet  in  Louisiana  to  plan  what 
specific  crosses  should  be  made,  and 
to  decide  the  techniques  to  be  used 
both  at  the  Canal  Point  and  the 
Baton  Rouge  Cane  Breeding  Sta- 
tions. 

More  specifically,  the  meeting  at 
the  Canal  Point  Station  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  crosses  made,  the  result  of 
the  techniques  used,  the  amount  of 
seed  produced,  the  quality  of  the 
seed  produced,  and  the  crosses  yet  to 
be  made.  Facilities  at  Canal  Point, 
such  as  greenhouses,  photoperiod 
houses,  etc.,  are  examined  and  dis- 
cussed for  possible  improvements 
and  additions.  Finances  are  also 
discussed. 

In  addition  to  the  conference  at 
the  Station,  many  in  the  group  will 
visit  the  three  Florida  sugar  fac- 
tories and  their  sugar  cane  fields. 
The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  ex- 
tends thanks  to  Mr.  Harry  Vaughn, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Prewitt,  Dr.  E.  A.  Bourne 
of  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation,  Mr. 
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I  IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


1957  Marketing   Hearing 

The  U.  'S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  tentatively  selected  March 
15,  1957  as  the  date  for  the  1957 
Mainland  Cane  market  allotment 
hearing.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  Robert  E.  Lee  room,  Hotel  Mon- 
teleone,  N  e  w,  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
The  hearing  on  the  1957  marketing 
allotment  for  the  Continental  Beet 
Area  will  be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
January  30,  1957. 

Beet  Acreage  Increased 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture increased  the  1957  sugar  beet 
acreage  from  885,000  acres  to  932,- 
000  acres,  or  a  total  of  47,000  acres. 

Department  officials  stated  that 
this  increase  was  made  necessary 
to  assure  production  of  sufficient 
beet  sugar  to  meet  the  1957  quota 
outlets  and  carryover  requirements 
into  1958  of  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
producing  area. 

According  to  the  department 
2,000  acres  of  the  47,000  acre  in- 
crease represented  an  increase  in 
the  ''Reserve",  which  was  estab- 
lished at  500  acres  under  the  origi- 
nal determination,  issued  September 
25,  1956.  This  increase  is  being 
made  to  provide  additional  acre- 
age for  establishing  proportionate 
shares,  or  acreage  allotments,  for 
producers  who  have  been  forced  to 
discontinue  sugar  beet  operations  in 
one  state  because  of  adverse  natural 
conditions    and    who    undertake    to 


continue  operations  in  another  state. 

1957  Quotas  Increased 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  sugar  representa- 
tives by  surprise  when  they  an- 
nounced four  further  steps  to  pre- 
vent further  rises  in  domestic  sugar 
prices.  According  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  spokesmen,  the  actions 
taken  are  as  follows : 

"1)  The  estimate  of  domestic  sug- 
ar requirements  (total  quotas)  are 
immediately  increased  from  8,800,- 
000  tons  to  9,000,000; 

''2)  The  domestic  beet  acreage  au- 
thorized for  planting  in  1957  is  be- 
ing increased  to  950,000  acres  com- 
pared to  the  932,000  announced  on 
January  3,  and  850,000  acres  au- 
thorized  in   1956 ; 

"3)  The  International  Corpora- 
tion Administration  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  are  being 
asked  to  review  their  programs  to 
make  certain  that  the  foreign  aid 
and  credit  programs  of  the  United 
States  will  not  have  the  effect  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  of  supporting  the 
inflationary  trend  in  world  sugar 
prices; 

"4)  The  Department  is  giving 
consideration  to  the  advisability  of 
export  controls  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  domestic  sugar  while 
world  market  prices  remain  above 
a  parity  with  those  in  the  United 
States.'' 


Salustiano    Garcia,    Mr.    Manuel    de  and    Refinery    for    the    time    given 

Quintana,    Mr.    P.    M.    Mclntyre    of  Louisiana  visitors  in  the  past.    The 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  and  Mr.  tours    through    the    factories    and 

R.    T.    Stapp    of    Fellsmere    Factory  fields  have  been  very  interesting. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  SOUTHERN  FARM  FORUM] 

MEETING   THEME  — "Di9ES    FEDERAL   POLICY    SHACKLE 
SOUTHERN  FARMERS?" 


January  24 

Morning  Session 

8:30  A.M. 

Registration  —  Entrance  to   Grand 

Ball  Room — Roosevelt  Hotel. 

9:15  A.M. 

Grand  Ball  Room 

Opening  of  Forum  by  J.  Harry  Stev- 
ens, Chairman,  Farm  Forum  Com- 
mittee. 
Introductions  by  the  Chairman. 
Presiding  Officer — Wm.  L.  Waddell, 
Chairman,     Southwide     Advisory 
Committee,    A.    &    P.    Tea    Co., 
Jacksonville,   Florida. 
Discussion   of   1957    Conditions   and 
Problems  in  Various  Agricultural 
Industries  by : 

Poultry  —  Dr.  John  H.   Quisen- 
berry.  Head  of  Poultry  Dept., 
Texas  A.  &  M.,  College  Sta- 
tion, Texas. 
Cotton  —  OvN^en   Cooper,   Execu- 
tive   Vice  -  President,    Missis- 
sippi   Chemical    Corporation, 
Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Rice  —  George  B.  Blair,  General 
Manager,    American    Rice 
Growers  Assn.,  Lake  Charles, 
La. 
Sugarcane  —  Wm.  S.  Chadwick, 
Assistant    to    the    President, 
Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 
Livestock    —    George    Moffatt, 
Manager    of    Agriculture 
Dept.,    The    First    National 
Bank  of  Memphis,   Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Horticulture  Crops  —  H.  K.  Ri- 
ley,  Head   of  Dept.   of   Plant 
Industry,     Southwestern     La. 
Institute,  Lafayette,  La. 
Period  for  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

Afternoon  Session 
12:05  P.M. 
Luncheon  —  International  Room, 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 


The  Farm  Forum  group  will  attend 
the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Mem-ij 
bers'  Council  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  New  Orleans 
Area.  J.  Mason  Guillory,  Chair- 
man of  the  Members'  Councill  willl 
preside. 

The  speaker  .will  be  Robert  W. 
Akers,  Editor-in-Chief,  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

2:00  P.M. 

Grand  Ball  Room — Roosevelt  Hotel.  \ 

Presiding  Officer  —  Charles  W. 
Frank,  Jr.,  Vice-President,  Farm 
Forum   Committee,    New   Orleans, 

Panel  — ^'Soil  Bank:  Good  or  Bad". 

Panel  Leader  —  P.  0.  Davis,  Direc- 
tor, Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Auburn,  Alabama. 

Panel  Members: 

E.  E.  Edmundson,  Jr.,  President, 
Triple  E,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  E.  Slack,  State  Administrative 
Officer,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committee,  US 
DA,  Alexandria,  La. 

Fred  Hurst,  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, Farm  Credit  District  of  New 
Orleans,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Claude  Arceneaux,  Manager,  Farm 
Department,  Guaranty  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Period  for  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

January  25 

Morning  Session 

9:15  A.M. 

Grand  Ball  Room — Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Presiding  Officer— Wm.  L.  Waddell, 
Chairman,  Southwide  Advisory 
Committee,  A.  &.  P.  Tea  Co., 
Jacksonville,   Florida. 

Panel  —  ''More  or  Less  Subsidy  of 
the  Family  Farm". 

Panel  Leader  —  Dr.  M.  D.  Woodin, 
Agricultural  Economist,  L.  S.  U. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

(Continued  on  page   104) 
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USDA  TAKES  FURTHER  ACTION  TO  STABILIZE  SUGAR  PRICES 


On  January  11th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
four  further  steps  it  is  taking  to 
prevent  further  rises  in  domestic 
sugar  prices. 

The  actions  taken  or  to  be  taken 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  estimate  of  domestic  sug- 
ar requirements  (total  quotas)  is 
immediately  increased  from  8,800,- 
000  tons  to  9,000,000  tons. 

2.  The  domestic  beet  acreage  au- 
thorized for  planting  in  1957  is  be- 
ing increased  to  950,000  acres  com- 
pared with  932,000  announced  on 
January  3  and  850,000  acres  author- 
ized in   1956. 

3.  The  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  are  being  asked 


to  review  their  programs  to  make 
certain  that  the  foreign  aid  and 
credit  programs  of  the  United  States 
will  not  have  the  effect  directly  or 
indirectly  of  supporting  the  infla- 
tionary trend  in  world  sugar  prices. 

4.  The  Department  is  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  advisability  of  ex- 
port controls  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  domestic  sugar  while  world 
market  prices  remain  above  a  parity 
with  those  in  the  United  States. 

Department  officials  pointed  out 
that  the  present  sugar  situation  is 
the  result  of  a  number  of  develop- 
ments. Last  summer  world  sugar 
stocks  were  reduced  to  a  normal 
level  in  contrast  with  the  surplus 
situation  which  had  prevailed  for 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


1957  SUGAR  QUOTAS  AND    'D.  C.  LIMITS' 


J             . 

Direct- consumption 

Area  and  country 

:    Quota     : 

Limit 

Short  tons> 

raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 

-   1,953,952 

no  limit 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

601,250 

no  limit 

Hawaii 

l;090,i^96 

30,700   ' 

Puerto  Rico 

1,140,253 

133,064 

Virgin  Islands 

15,5^9 

0 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

980,000 

59.920 

Cuba 

3,001^295 

375,000 

Peru 

78,207 

9,560 

Dominican  Republic 

61,657 

8,523 

Mexico 

kh,  i^09 

15,481 

Nicaragua 

11; 731 

10^208 

Haiti 

6,179 

6,179 

Netherlands 

3,^33 

3,453 

China 

3,386 

3,386 

Panama 

3,386 

3,386 

Costa  Rica 

3.381 

3,381 

Canada 

631 

631 

Ijhited  Kingdom 

516 

516 

Belgium 

182 

182 

British  Guiana 

3k 

84 

Hong  Kong 

3 

3 

All  other  countries   - 

"- 

— 

Total 

9,000,000 

Januarv   15.    1957 
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several  years.  Some  of  last  fall's 
European  crops  were  disappointing, 
and  that  fact,  together  with  appre- 
hension about  the  Suez  situation,  led 
to  some  stockpiling  of  sugar.  Cur- 
rently the  situation  is  apparently 
being  intensified  by  speculative  buy- 
ing in  the  futures  market. 

The  supply  of  9,000,000  tons  is 
believed  adequate  to  meet  the  actual 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  in  1957  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain replenishments  of  stocks. 

The  increase  authorized  in  the 
domestic  beet  acreage  will  enable 
processors  to  contract  for  sufficient 
additional  acreage  to  replace  the 
quantities  for  which  additional  mar- 
keting quota  is  now  provided. 

The  new  quotas  and  quantities 
that  may  be  brought  in  for  direct 
consumption  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table.  Other  restrictions 
remain  as  stated  in  the  original  de- 
termination. 


Director  of  Public  Relations,  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Company,  Louisville,! 
Ky. 
Closing  of  the  Forum. 


PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  page   102) 

Panel  Members: 

F.  L.  Spencer,  State  Director,  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  Alexan- 
dria, La. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Morgan,  Southwest  Ag- 
ronomist, American  Potash  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Larry  Lovell,  President,  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Sam  Smith,  Manager,  La. -Miss.  Milk 
Producers  Assn.,  Franklinton,  La. 

12:15  P.M. 

Luncheon  —  Grand  Ball  Room 
Roosevelt  Hotel  —  Courtesy  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Company. 

Presiding — rCharles  Walte,  Jr.,  Vice- 
Chairman,  Southwide  Advisory 
Committee,  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Address  —  "Industry's  Faith  in  the 
Farmer". 

Keen    Johnson,    Vive-President    and 


WEEKLY   AVERAGE   PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by   the   Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange  \ 
since    the    start    of    the     1956  -  57 
pricing  period  have  been  as  follows :  ; 

Week  ending  October   11,   1956 
Raws   6.15,    Blackstrap   21.20 

Week  ending  October   18,   1956 
Raws   6.17,    Blackstrap   22.00 

Week  ending  October  25,   1956 
Raws   6.24,   Blackstrap   23.30 

Week  ending  November  1,  1956 
Raws   6.40,    Blackstrap   23.96 

Week  ending  November  8,  1956 
Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 

Week  ending  November  15,  1956 
Raws   6,18,   Blackstrap   24.75 

Week  ending  November  22,  1956 
Raws   6.17,    Blackstrap   25.42 

Week  ending  November  29,  1956 
Raws    6.29,   Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  December  6,  1956 
Raws   6.38,    Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  December  13,  1956 
Raws   6.31,    Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  December  20,  1956 
Raws    6.26,   Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  December  27,  1956 
Raws   6.28,   Blackstrap    27.00 

Week  ending  January  3,   1957 
Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 

Week  ending  January  10,  1957 
Raws  6.34,  Blackstrap  .27.00 

Season's   Average   Through   Janu- 
ary 10,  1957 
Raws    6.265,    Blackstrap    25.259 
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J.  Malcolm  Duhe,  of  Duhe  Brothers  Planting  Company,  P.  O.  Box  241,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of   25.5  tons   of  cane  per  acre   on   931.4   acres    m    1955. 


January  15,  1957 
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Joseph  G.  Beaud,  Route   #2,  New  Roads,   La. 
Produced   an   average   of   35.2    tons   of   cane   per   acre    on    2.60.6    acres    in    1955. 

THE   SUGAR  BULLETIN 
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Harold  J.  Junca,  Star  Route  B,  Box  350,  Franklin,  La. 
Prod^jced  an   average  of   26.7   tons   of   cane   per  acre   on   306.5    acres    in    1955 


January  15,  1957 
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Bennet   Talley,    Route    #1,    Box    270,    Breaux    Bridge,    La. 
Produced   an    average    of    39.2    tons    of    cane    per    acre    on    47.3    acres    in    1955. 
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W.  J.  Bernard,  of  Bernard  Brothers,  Cade,  La. 
Produced  an   average   of   24.8   tons    of   cane   per   acre    on    279.4    acres    in    1955. 


January    15,    1957 
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Lawrence  Dugas,  Route  #1,  Box  343,  St.  Martinville,  La. 
Produced  an   average   of   30.7    tons   of   cane   per   acre   on    129.8   acres    in    1955. 
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Control  Sugarcane  Borer 
Increase  Sugar  Yields 

RYAN-O-DUST 

100%   Ryania  Dust 

Costs  Less  Per  Acre 

TRINIDAD  RYANIA  CORP. 

1283  West  Boulevard 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

6ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  AAfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 

and  many 


Dodge  AAfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


oth« 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


modmira,  Wight  &  69: 

/  THt  lAHetST   CtfttmAL   SUfPLY  MOUSt  SOUTH  SIMCt  1*47  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYN.AM1D  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoao  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Conimerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Builciing 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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To  save  labor 

with  long-lastins  weed  control  in  cane 

use  Du  Pont  Karmex^ 

monuron  or  diuron  Herbicides 

.  «  .   it^s  low  in  cost^  effective  and  saFe 


You  can  make  your  sugar  cane  production  more  profit- 
able, and  save  labor  with  Du  Pont  ''Karmex".  That's 
because  just  one  application  of  ''Karmex" — -at  low  rates 
— kills  Johnson  grass,  seedlings,  crabgrass,  and  other 
weeds,  and  effectively  prevents  their  regrovrth  for 
weeks.  The  long-lasting,  residual  effect  of  Du  Pont 
"Karmex"  makes  this  labor-saving,  efficient  perform- 
ance possible. 

Applications  of  Du  Pont  "Karmex"  are  effective  at  low 
rates  per  acre,  as  proved  by  large-scale  field  tests.  At 
heavier  rates,  **Karmex"  eliminates  your  problems  with 
weeds  in  ditchbanks,  headlands,  and  around  mill  yards 
and  sidings. 

"KARMEX"  HERBICIDES: 

•  Wettable  powders  that  mix  readily  with  water 

•  Easy-to-appiy,  non-corrosive  to  equipment 

•  Have  low  toxicity  to  people  and  animals 

For  further  information,  write  your  nearest 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Office 

In  Houston  In  Atlanta 

1100  E.  Holcombe  Blvd.  730  West  Peachtree  Street 

Houston  25,  Texas  Atlanta  8,  Georgia 

On  all  chemicals,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully, 

® 


Karmex 


K..usPATorr  HERBICIDES 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR   BETTER   LIVING   .   .   .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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OhemiBtry  Librarj^Llbrary .    Exnerinent  Station 
University,   Station 

Rouge, La.  (3) 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  DyherB 


The  Old  Mule 

The  Southern  Farm  Forum  was 
held  in  New  Orleans  as  planned  on 
January  24th  and  January  25th  and 
W.  H.  Chadwick  spoke  for  the  sugar 
industry.  His  talk  is  printed  in  this 
issue,  beginning  on  page  

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
come  a  long  way  during  the  past 
ten  years.  We  have  new  canes,  new 
harvesters,  new  loaders,  new  ditch- 
ers, new  cultivating  equipment  and, 
in  fact,  new  and  better  just  about 
everything.  Apparently  the  only  an- 
tiquated thing  here-abouts  is  the 
Old  Mule. 

Speaking  of  the  Old  Mule,  our 
market  character  has  been  subjected 
to  some  pretty  rough  treatment  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks.  The  price 
of  ''Domestic"  sugar  has  skidded  30 
points  since  our  last  report. 

Recording 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  we 
would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not 
object  to  Mr.  Myers  and  his  Sugar 
Division  using  the  Sugar  Act  to  curb 
run  away  prices  in  the  Domestic 
sugar  market,  if  our  domestic  price 
is  higher  than  the  Sugar  Act  in- 
tended it  to  be;  a  condition  which 
we  have  yet  to  see. 

We  have  said  many  times  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  divorce  the 
"Domestic"  market  from  the 
"World"  market  and  this  holds  true 
in  our  book  whether  the  price  of 
"World"  sugar  is  up  or  the  price 
of  "World"  sugar  is  down.  Our 
quarrel  with  the  administrators  of 
the  Sugar  Act  is  that  they  always 
seem  to  know  what  to  do  to  curb 
prices,  but  appear  to  be  utterly  help- 
less when  the  Domestic  price  is  ob- 
viously less  than  it  should  be.    The 


record  shows  few  instances  where 
the  price  of  sugar  has  advanced  be- 
cause of  administrative  action. 

Meeting  Scheduled 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, has  asked  us  to  announce 
the  following  meetings  to  be  held 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

1.  The  Sixth  Annual  Water 
Symposium,  February  19th  and 
20th. 

2..  The  Twentieth  Annual  Short 
Course  for  Superintendents  and 
Operators  of  Water  and  Sewer- 
age Plants,  March  20th,  21st,  and 
22nd. 

3.  The  Eleventh  Annual  Indus- 
try-Faculty Conference,  March 
28th  and  29th. 

Queen  Sugar  XV 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleas- 
of  meeting  Miss  Yvonne  Cheramie, 
of  Raceland,  for  the  first  time  since 
she  was  chosen  Queen  Sucrose  XV. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  as  slow 
about  getting  around  as  we  are,  we 
would  like  to  report  that  Miss 
Cheramie  is  quite  a  gal.  She  is  not 
only  pretty  like  a  queen — but  smart, 
too. 

She  appeared  on  television  twice 
while  in  New  Orleans  and  did  a 
bang-up  job  of  ad  libbing  before  the 
cameras.  She  was  especially  pleas- 
ing on  the  WDSU  Midday  show 
when  she  reminded  her  viewers  that 
a  spoonful  of  sugar  contains  only 
eighteen  little  old  calories. 

Miss  Cheramie  came  to  New  Or- 
leans to  reign  as  queen  of  the  South- 
ern Farm  Forum.  We  are  very  glad 
that  she  did. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


County  Agents,  Extension  Service 
Specialists,  and  Experiment  Station 
Scientists  are  again  this  year  hold- 
ing group  meetings  in  many  of  the 
sugar  cane  Parishes. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to 
take  to  the  farmer  in  detailed  form 
the  latest  findings  in  research  and 
to  discuss  fully  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  many  things  done 
in  the  cane  fields  today. 

In  some  areas,  a  large  number  of 
farmers  attend  the  meetings  and 
certainly  each  year  the  turnout  gets 
better.  But  sometimes  these  meet- 
ings are  attended  by  as  few  as  only 
15  farmers.  The  fact  that  some 
meetings  are  attended  by  only  a  few 
does  not  mean  that  the  meetings  are 
not  successful.  Many  times  small 
group  meetings  have  that  added  per- 
sonal touch  that  is  so  important  and 
so  conducive  to  the  asking  of  good 
"down  to  earth'*  questions. 

Many  of  the  small  group  meetings 
last  a  long  time  after  the  last  speak- 
er has  finished  his  talk.  Audience 
participation  then  begins. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  a  direct 
answer  to  most  of  the  questions 
asked  but,  occasionally,  the  farmer 
is  told  that  more  research  is  needed 
before  a  positive  and  final  answer 
can  be  given.  The  group  is  then  told 
of  the  research  in  progress  that  will 
add  to  the  information  already  avail- 
able. 

The  question  and  answer  section 
of  the  meeting  serves  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose. First;  to  answer  the  specific 
questions    and    clear    up    the    loose 
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ends  not  covered  by  the  speaker,  and 
second;  to  stimulate  thought  for 
new  research.  Much  agricultural  re- 
search was  initiated  by  questions 
by  farmers. 

In  an  effort  to  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  farmers  to  attend  these 
meetings,  many  meetings  have  been 
held  at  night.  This  is  not  as  im- 
portant in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
as  later  in  the  cultivation  season 
when  farmers  are  very  busy  work- 
ing their  crops.  Remember  the  Ex- 
tension Specialists  and  the  Scientists 
travel  either  from  Baton  Rouge  or 
■from  Houma  to  attend  the  meetings. 

Not  all  phases  of  sugar  cane  re- 
search are  covered  in  each  meeting. 
Sometimes  only  a  few  of  the  timely 
studies  are  discussed.  Fertilizer  and 
weed  control  is  usually  discussed  at 
an  early  meeting,  cultural  practices 
and  borer  control  at  a  later  meet- 
ing, with  variety  planting,  Stunting 
Disease,  and  harvesting  studies  later 
in  the  summer  and  early  fall. 

In  addition  to  giving  facts  and 
figures,  these  meetings  do  one  other 
very  important  thing.  Farmers  learn 
to  have  both  a  higher  regard  for,  and 
a  better  understanding  of,  research, 
and  the  scientists  learn  from  the 
farmers  that  there  are  both  many 
and  larger  problems  yet  to  be  solved. 

Take  advantage  of  these  meetings. 
Much  time,  effort,  and  money  is 
spent  in  getting  this  information  for 
you.  Go  to  the  meetings.  Use  the 
information.  Be  a  better  cane  farm- 
er and  make  more  money. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Expanded  Research  on  Sugar 


Recommendations  for  intensified 
research  on  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets  were  made  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Sugar  Re- 
search  and  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee,  at  its  annual  meeting 
January  9-11,  held  this  year  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Generally,  the  group  called  for  a 
program  to  improve  production, 
processing  utilization,  and  marketing 
of  sugar  and  sugar  by-products. 

In  production  research,  the  com- 
mittee stressed  the  need  for  expand- 
ed breeding  and  testing  programs — 
including  basic  genetic  studies — to 
develop  improved  varieties  of  sugar 
beets,  sugarcane,  and  sugar  sor- 
ghums. Such  research  would  be 
aimed  at  continuing  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  varieties  resistant 
to  diseases,  insects,  nematodes,  and 
other  hazards,  with  higher  sucrose 
content,  better  processing  and  keep- 
ing qualities,  and  more  suitable  for 
mechanical  operations. 

In  utilization  research,  the  group 
called  for  expanded  research  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  to  learn  more  about 
how  plant  composition  affects  proc- 
essing and^  yield. 

In  marketing  research,  the  com- 
mittee urged  initiation  of  a  study  of 
trends  and  inter-relationships  with- 
in the  sugar  industry  to  supply  basic 
facts  on  beet  and  cane  production, 
processing  and  refining,  products 
and  markets,  trade  channels,  and 
prices. 


Other  lines  of  work  given  high 
priority  by  the  committee  included 
the  following: 

Production:  Expand  research  on 
the  nematode  problem  in  both  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane.  Expand  re- 
search on  weed  control  including 
development  and  evaluation  of  new 
and  existing  herbicides. 

Utilization:  Accelerate  basic  re- 
search and  pilot-plant  processing 
studies  on  after-harvest  losses  prior 
to  processing  of  sugar  from  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beets.  Initiate  stud- 
ies on  the  direct  utilization  of  sugar 
beets  as  processed  feeds. 

Marketing :  Initiate  a  study  on  the 
demand  for  sugar,  including  trends 
and  factors  likely  to  affect  future 
demand.  Expand  research  on 
changes  in  the  structure,  organiza- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, with  one  phase  of  the  study 
directed  toward  the  economics  of  by- 
product production,  prices  and  mar- 
kets. 

The  committee  will  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  recommendations 
to  the  Department.  Copies  of  this 
report  may  be  obtained  in  a  few 
weeks  from  the  committee's  execu- 
tive secretary,  Marshall  J.  Goss,  Of- 
fice of  the  Administrator,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Dudley  Smith,  vice  president.  Asso- 
ciation of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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W.  S.  CHADWICK  ADDRESSES  FARM  FORUM 

(January  2U,  1957) 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
10th  Annual  Southern  Farm  For- 
um: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
be  here  and  I  mean  that  most 
sincerely. 

The  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  their 
able  Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Frank, 
Jr.,  are  to  be  soundly  congratulated 
on  their  sponsorship  of  this  South- 
ern Farm  Forum.  Through  it  they 
have  provided  a  means  whereby  rep- 
resentatives of  various  farming  in- 
terests may  present  their  case  to 
the  public  and  to  others  engaged  in 
Southern  agriculture.  Some  of  them 
I  am  sure  will  have  serious  industry- 
wide problems  for  which  they  are 
seeking  help  toward  a  solution. 
Others,  and  I  am  one  of  these,  will 
be  primarily  interested  in  placing 
before  you  an  accurate  picture  of 
conditions  within  an  industry.  Those 
of  us  who  have  dealt  with  industry 
problems  and  particularly  those 
problems  created  by  Federal  control 
can  quickly  agree  that  the  lack  of 
widespread  accurate  understanding 
of  the  true  conditions  within  an  in- 
dustry are  often  our  biggest  stum- 
bling block. 

Much  of  what  I  shall  say  will  be 
purely  personal  opinion.  Many  of 
my  remarks  with  regard  to  techno- 
logical advancement  will  apply  gen- 
erally to  other  types  of  agriculture. 
We  will  be  most  interested  in  learn- 
ing here  today  of  similar  or  even  far 
greater  progress  in  other  agricul- 
tural lines. 

In  December,  Louisiana  completed 
the  harvesting  of  its  1956  crop.  49 
factories  processed  this  sugar  cane 
into  431,000  tons  of  sugar.  That  in- 
cidentally is  an  entire  year  supply 
for  some  8,000,000  people,  providing 
not  only  the  sugar  for  their  table 
but  enough  also  for  their  cakes,  can- 
dy, soft  drinks  and  other  sugar  con- 
taining products.    In  addition  to  the 


sugar,  the  area  produced  some  30,-  i 
000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses and  3,000,000  gallons  of  edible 
molasses.  The  value  of  the  crop  at 
the  first  processing  level  is  in  excess  i 
of  $70,000,000.  This  too  would  be 
a  large  figure  if  we  had  not  all 
recently  read  about  the  National 
budget. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just 
ten  years  ago  there  were  60  fac-  I 
tories  rather  than  the  49  we  have 
today  and  those  60  factories  handled 
a  smaller  crop.  Comparing  1955,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  detail 
figures,  with  ten  years  ago  we  find 
that  18%  less  factories  ground  337c 
m.ore  cane  and  produced  37%  more 
sugar.  Hourly  grinding  rates  were 
an  astounding  150%  of  the  1946 
level  while  lost  time  had  been  re- 
duced by  35%. 

The  Sugar  Industry  has  at  pres- 
ent two  principal  by-products,  the 
ground  sugar  cane  pulp,  which  we 
call  bagasse,  and  blackstrap  molas- 
ses. Just  a  few  years  ago  bagasse 
had  but  one  industrial  use.  A  por- 
tion of  it  was  being  sold  f-or  the 
manufacture  of  wallboard.  Since 
this  accounted  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  total  production,  the  remain- 
ing quantity  was  burned  in  the  fac- 
tories' furnaces.  Today  the  manu- 
facture of  wallboard  continues  but 
new  uses  have  come  into  the  picture. 
A  paper  plant  has  been  constructed 
and  is  not  only  successfully  produc- 
ing paper  from  bagasse  but  is  al- 
ready expanding  its  capacity.  This 
same  company  has  found  a  means 
of  producing  a  basic  plastic  material 
from  bagasse.  Another  company  has 
found  that  it  can  be  marketed  as 
chicken  litter  after  screening,  drying 
and  baling.  It  has  been  found  that 
bagasse  can  be  combined  with  drill- 
ing mud  to  produce  a  desirable  prod- 
uct for  certain  oil  operations.  Still 
another  company  and  Louisiana 
State  University  are  experimenting 
(Continued  on  page   123) 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  USUAL  OFF-BARRING  WITH  A  MODI 

FIED  METHOD  OF  OFF-BARRING  ON  YIELDS  OF 

SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  L.  P.  Hebert  and  R.  J.  Matherne,  Research  Agronomists,  Field  Crops 

Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


Off-barring  is  a  common  practice 
in  cultivating  sugarcane  in  Louisi- 
ana. It  consists  of  removing  the  dirt 
in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
from  each  side  of  the  line  of  cane 
by  means  of  turning  plows  or  discs, 
and  letting  it  remain  in  that  condi- 
tion for  varying  lengths  of  time  de- 
pending principally  on  the  weather, 
available  labor,  and  equipment.  De- 
veloped from  experience  over  the 
years,  this  operation  became  a  stan- 
dard practice  in  sugarcane  cultiva- 
tion. At  first  it  was  done  with 
walking  plows  after  the  middles  had 
been  ''wrapped"  by  making  a  round 
with  the  same  turning  plow  earlier 
in  the  winter.  Then,  as  tractors 
came  into  use,  it  was  done  mechan- 
ically. The  ''wrapping"  operation 
left  approximately  24  inches  of  total 
row  width  while  the  off-barring  re- 
moved an  additional  10  to  12  inches, 
leaving  the  row  12  to  14  inches 
wfde.  Perhaps  the  principal  reason 
for  off-barring  cane  in  the  begin- 
ning was  to  leave  as  small  an  area 
for  hand  weeding,  or  hoeing,  as  pos- 
sible. When  all  the  weeds  had  to  be 
removed  by  hand,  or  with  a  hoe, 
much  time  was  saved  if  a  portion  of 
the  row  was  cleaned  with  the  plow. 
Of  equal  importance,  off -barring 
left  a  trench  for  application  of  ferti- 
lizer when  solid  fertilizers  were 
used.  Other  reasons  given  for  off- 
barring  are  that  it  improves  tilth 
and  permits  the  sun  to  penetrate  to 
the  plant  roots,  thereby  hastening 
germination  and  emergence  at  a 
time  when  a  quick  start  is  all-im- 
portant. A  possible  disadvantage  of 
leaving  the  rows  on  the  off-bar,  and 
one  that  can  be  very  important,  is 
that  drainage  is  impaired  and  long 
rainy  periods  can  result  in  damage 
to  the  crop. 


Two  reasons  for  off-barring  in 
the  old  manner  have  been  eliminated 
in  recent  years.  Labor  shortages 
have  virtually  forced  discontinuance 
of  hand  hoeing  for  weed  control, 
while  anhydrous  or  aqua  ammonia 
which  have  replaced  solid  fertilizers, 
are  applied  with  tools  that  do  not 
require  the  off-bar  furrow.  As  a 
result  some  growers  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  immediately  bring- 
ing the  dirt  back  to  rebuild  the  row 
after  having  off-barred  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  or  with  disc  plows. 
This  method  is  termed  modified  off- 
barring  in  this  paper. 

Plan  of  the  Experiment 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  rebuilding  the  row  immedi- 
ately after  off-barring,  as  compared 
to  conventional  off-barring  which 
leaves  the  cane  on  the  off-bar  fur- 
row for  several  days,  a  series  of 
experiments  was  started  on  Mhoon 
silty  clay  loam  level  phase  soil  in 
1952  and  continued  through  1955. 
Two  complete  cycles  of  plant  cane, 
first  and  second  stubble,  were  in- 
volved with  C.  P.  36/105,  C.  P.  43/ 
47,  and  C.  P.  44/101  in  the  1952-54 
series,  and  C.  P.  36/105,  C.  P.  44/ 
101,  and  C.  P.  44/155  in  the  1953-55 
series.  A  randomized  block  split 
plot  design  with  the  off-barring 
treatments  as  the  main  plots,  and 
the  varieties  as  sub-plots,  was  used 
in  these  tests  with  twelve  replica- 
tions of  each  treatment  during  the 
first  series  and  15  replications  dur- 
ing the  last  series. 

The  cane  in  each  plot  was  weighed 
at  harvest  time  to  determine  yields 
per  acre,  and  20-stalk  samples  were 
taken  for  customary  juice  analyses 
for  sucrose  and  purity  to  calculate 
sugar  yields. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Results  and  Discussion 

Table  1  gives  the  average  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  for  the  four  vari- 
eties in  two  complete  series  of  tests 
during  the  period  1953  to  1955,  in- 
clusive. An  analysis  of  variance  of 
the  data  from  which  average  values 
presented  in  table  1  are  derived 
showed  that  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant differences  between  treatments, 
and  that  interactions  between  vari- 
eties and  treatments  were  not  sig- 
nificant, i.e.,  the  varieties  responded 
alike  to  the  treatments.  Highly 
significant  values  were  obtained  for 
differences  between  varieties  as 
might  be  expected  with  the  ones 
used  in  these  tests. 

There  were  essentially  no  differ- 
ences in  yields  of  cane  or  sugar  per 
acre  and  in  maturing  qualities,  mea- 
sured by  indicated  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  In  the  average  of 
all  tests  the  off-barred  plots  yielded 
0.79  ton  of  cane  per  acre  more  than 
the  modified  off-barred  plots,  but 
this  was  largely  offset  by  the  slight- 
ly higher  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
so  that  the  difference  in  yields  of 
sugar  per  acre  was  only  147  pounds 


in  favor  of  the  usual  off -bar  ring 
method.  Two  of  th^  varieties,  C.  P. 
36/105  and  C.P.  44/101,  gave 
slightly  higher  yields  in  the  modi- 
fied off-barred  plots  in  the  1952-54 
series,  while  C.  P.  43/47  gave  slight- 
ly higher  yields  in  the  conventional 
off-barred  plots  in  the  1952-54  ser- 
ies, and  all  three  varieties  gave 
slightly  higher  yields  in  the  conven- 
tional off-barred  plots  in  the  1953- 
55  series. 

As  pointed  out  above,  none  of  the 
differences  are  statistically  signifi- 
cant and  differences  as  high,  or 
higher,  than  the  ones  obtained  can 
be  expected  due  to  chance  alone  in 
most  tests.  It  would  seem  safe  to 
conclude  from  results  of"  these  few 
tests  that  there  are  no  advantages 
to  off-barring  in  the  conventional 
manner  on  well  drained  light  soils. 
It  would  also  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  in  seasons  of  heavy 
rainfall  while  the  row  is  off-barred 
and  drainage  is  impaired,  much 
damage  can  be  expected.  This  is 
particularly  true  on  poorly  drained 
heavy  soils.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
(Continued  oit  page  123) 


TABLE   1 

Average  yields   of  can«   and  sugar  with   four  varieties   in   two   series    of   experiments 

comparing    off-barring    and    modified    off-barring    in    Louisiana 

during  the  years   1952  to   1955,  inclusive. 


t                       Off-barred                          :    Modified  Off-barred 

:  Yield  of:  Indicated  yield  of  96®     t  lield  oft  Indicated  yield  of  96® 
t       cane     t        sagar  at  narvest          t       cane     t        arti^ar  at  narveet 

:  per  acre:"TCr  ion  of  :                         i  per  acre:  Per  ton  of  : 
Series  and  Variety         t                   t       cane*         :     Per  acre     :                   i         cane*       :  Per  acre 

tons       :       pound.*}              pounds       »       tons     :       pounds       :     pounds 
1952-195U  C.P,  36/105  :     2U.ti2     x       192.5         :         UVTB         t     25.32     :       193.2         i     UtJ92 

"         "      C.P.  U3/iir     :     25.29     :       212. U         »         i>371         J     23.6U     i       21it.O         :     5058 

"         -C.P.  Uj/101  I     35.03     t       199.7         »         6995         «     35.11i     t       202.5         »     7116 

Av.  of  3  varieties  :     28.38     i       201.ii         x        i>7l5         :     28.03     :       203.0         t     i?689 

1953-1955  C.P.  36/lOb  t     27.89     :      183.5        «        5118        t     26.22     t      I89.O        i     1*956 

"         "       C.P.  Ui/lOl  :     35.60     :       I83.8         t         65U3         J     35.02     :       179.0         t     6270 

"         »      C.P.  104/155  :     27.92     I       199.9         :         5581         :     26.U5     :       197.1         t     5212 

Av.  of  3  varieties  t     30.U7     :      188.6        :        57^7         :     29.23     1       I87.I4        «     51^79 

Av.  of  2  series         : 
All  varieties           1     29.142     :       I9I4.8         »         5/31         :     28.63     1       19i>.0         t     i?58l4 

*  All  sugar-per-ton  yields  are  weighted  values. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THR0U6H  JAN.  25,  1957 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.25 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  ORLEANS 6.17 

WORLD    SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) _ 6.35 

6 


1  Month 
Ago 
6.35 
6.28 
4.85 


SUGAR  FUTURES  No. 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mar. 

Today 5.78 

1   Month  Ago 5.76 

1   Year  Ago 5.37 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1957 

American 15,029   tons 

National   (Godchaux)    15,679   tons 

Colonial 14,763   tons 

Henderson 5,749   tons 

Southdown None 

South  Coast None 

Supreme None 


May 
5.77 
5.74 
5.42 


Year 
Ago 

5.90 
5.86 
3.28 


July 

5.81 
5.85 
5.52 


Same  Date  1956 
18,100   tons 
12,638 
18,389 

2,626 

None 

1,331 

3,832 


tons 
tons 
tons 

tons 
tons 


Totals.. 

*  Revised 


51,220   tons 


56,916   tons 


^^*t    ^**>%  I^.^A'     v.^^^T,  \\  ,       >.    ^     ^ 


Herbert  Cox,  Houma,  Louisiana 
Produced  an  average  of  45.6  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  113.5  acres  in  1955. 
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Etienne  Rayne  and  Raymond  Becnel,  Edgard,  Louisiana 
Produced  an  average  of  38.2  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  114.2  acres  in  1955. 
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Horace  Wilkin'son  III,  Port  Allen,  Louisiana 
Produced  an  average  of  38.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  842.8  acres  in  1955. 


OFF-BARRING 

(Continued  from  page  120) 
that  there  were  no  prolonged  rainy 
periods  during  the  course  of  these 
tests.  Since  cane  is  rarely  hand- 
hoed,  and  since  fertilizer  is  rarely 
applied  in  the  off-bar  furrow  at 
present,  there  is  probably  no  reason 
for  leaving  the  cane  row  off-barred 
for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  is 
to  apply  solid  fertilizer;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  build 
up  the  row  immediately  after  off- 
barring  because  of  the  better  drain- 
age that  this  method  affords. 


ADDRESS 

(Continued  from  page   118) 
with  its  use  as   a   cattle  feed.    We 
know  that  it  can  be  made  into  the 
chemical  called  furfural. 

The  other  by-product,  molasses, 
also  has  been  a  drug  on  the  market 
in  past  years.    Its  primary  use  was 


for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Today 
it,  too,  seems  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  sun.  Its  value  as  a  cattle  feed 
is  widely  recognized  and  it  is  in  pop- 
ular demand  despite  low  cattle 
prices.  Molasses  too  has  promise  of 
industrial  application.  With  this 
background  it  becomes  easy  to  pre- 
dict far  greater  achievements  in  the 
use  of  bagasse,  molasses,  waste  muds 
and  sugar  cane  tops. 

Still  further,  many  Louisiana  com- 
panies have  been  wise  enough  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  activities  of  an  in- 
ternational scientific  organization 
called  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  and 
its  subsidiaries.  Sugar  Research 
Foundation  and  Sugar  Information, 
Inc.,  whose  ads  we  hope  you  have 
noticed.  The  combined  effort  of 
many  sugar  interests  provides  sci- 
entific work  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  any  one  company  could  afford. 

The    Sugar    Research    Foundation 
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started  out  with  the  basic  concept 
that  sugar  is  a  chemical  compound 
available  in  tremendous  quantities, 
in  an  almost  pure  state  and  at  stable 
prices.  Outstanding  progress  has 
been  made.  The  most  striking  ex- 
ample has  been  the  *development  of 
a  new  detergent  made  from  sugar 
and  vegetable  oils.  This  detergent 
is  not  only  odorless,  colorless,  taste- 
less, non-irritating,  but  is,  in  fact, 
actually  edible.  It  can  be  produced, 
handled  and  shipped  cheaper  than 
the  detergents  now  in  use.  We  sus- 
pect you  will  be  seeing  it  shortly. 
Other  promising  possibilities  include 
such  diverse  items  as  pharmaceuti- 
cals, plastics,  paints,  insecticides  and 
herbicides.  If  you  will  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  tremendous  number 
of  products  now  being  made  as  a 
result  of  similar  research  by  the 
petroleum  industry  you  can  under- 
stand my  optimism.  Sucrochemistry 
can  and  will  become  as  significant 
in  American  industry  as  petrochem- 
istry is  today. 

All  this  takes  place  in  an  indus- 
try which  was  once  called  ineffici- 
ent! 

Let's  now  take  a  look  at  the  farm- 
er who  produces  the  sugar  cane 
from  which  this  sugar  is  made.  He, 
of  course,  produced  the  33%  more 
cane  ground  by  the  factories  of 
1955.  What's  more,  he  did  it  on 
8%  less  acreage.  His  is  also  a  fas- 
cinating story  to  tell  and  research 
plus  what  I  call  industrialization  is 
the  story.  I  prefer  industrialization 
to  the  word  mechanization  because 
much  more  is  included  than  merely 
the  switch  from  mules  to  tractors  or 
from  hand  tools  to  mechanical  ones. 
It  is  an  interesting  sidelight,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  industry  to  make 
large-scale  use  of  the  pneumatic  tire 
on  tractors  was  the  sugar  industry. 
Today  the  cane  fields  are  populated 
by  such  heavy  industrial  equipment 
as  drag  lines,  motor-patrol  graders 
and  crawler  type  tractors.  The  size 
of  our  operations  plus  the  excessive 
weights  which  must  be  handled  are 
always  a  major  problem.  Today  we 
operate   huge   harvesters   which   cut 


sugar  cane  heavy  enough  to  yield  40 
tons  to  the  acre  in  a  continuous  op- 
eration cutting  off  and  separating 
the  cane  tops  as  it  goes.  It  not 
only  does  this  job  when  the  cane  is 
standing  erect  but  can  also  do  it 
when  cane  has  been  blown  flat  by 
a  hurricane  such  as  last  year's  Flos- 
sy. In  the  same  operation  it  piles 
this  cane  from  several  rows  on  to 
one  row  to  be  picked  up  by  a  me- 
chanical loader  which  is  capable  of 
handling  in  excess  of  400  tons  a 
day.  The  harvester  is  operated  by 
only  two  men,  the  loader  by  one. 

The  other  half  of  the  farmer's  life 
has  also  been  tied  up  in  that  strange 
and  wonderful  world  of  research. 
Through  the  cooperative  undertaking 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  , 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Louisiana  State 
University  it  was  found  that  anyone  i 
with  the  time,  patience,  money  and 
audacity  to  grow  and  study  100,000 
experimental  sugar  cane  seedlings 
each  year  could  expect  to  produce 
one  bigger  or  better  commercial 
variety  each  year.  Incidentally  that 
money  figure  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately $150,000  per  variety. 
In  the  past  26  years,  25  new  varie- 
ties have  been  developed.  If  my 
mathematics  is  correct  and  if  one 
man  set  out  to  duplicate  this  work 
and  if  he  spent  only  five  minutes 
examining  each  seedling,  it  would 
take  him  roughly  104  years  to  com- 
plete the  job. 

The  farmer  knows  that  sugar  cane 
is  a  member  of  the  grass  family. 
He  also  knows  that  its  principal 
enemy  is  grass.  The  scientist  has 
taught  him  that  certain  chemical 
combinations,  with  completely  im- 
possible names,  can  kill  one  type  of 
grass  and  not  another.  The  same 
achievements  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing obtained  in  fertilization,  drain- 
age, tillage,  insect  control  and  fur- 
ther mechanization. 

The  net  result  of  all  of  this  has 
been  a  step-up  in  production  of  tons 
per  acre  by  some  30^  and  sugar 
per  acre  by  40%  since  the  post  war 
period.  The  combination  has  achieved 
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a  reduction  in  man  hours  of  some 
46%. 

The  sugar  cane  farmer  also  was 
once  accused  of  being  uneconomical, 
old-fashioned  and  a  marginal  pro- 
ducer. 

Let's  now  take  a  look  at  the  end 
product  of  these  two,  the  farmer  and 
the  sugar  factory  operator.  Raw 
sugar  is  today  selling  for  just  about 
exactly  the  same  price  it  sold  for 
when  price  controls  were  removed 
in  1947.  You  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  cannot  say  the  same  thing 
about  the  materials  which  a  farmer 
or  processor  buys.  We  often  refer 
to  sugar  as  one  of  the  housewife's 
best  food  buys.  On  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  working  hours  it  takes 
a  man  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  American  sugar 
price  is  lower  than  in  any  other 
major  country  in  the  world.  I  am 
certain  the  same  type  remark  as  to 
price  levels  can  and  should  be  made 
on  behalf  of  many  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  world  sugar  market  is  a 
well-known  dumping  ground  for  sug- 
ar. Those  of  you  who  market  farm 
commodities  know  what  I  mean  by 
a  dumping  ground.  Yet,  and  I  can't 
help  but  add  this,  the  world  market 
is  today  substantially  higher  than  the 
American  market.  I  mention  these 
facts  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  a 
complaint  but  rather  to  set  at  rest 
the  accusation  we  hear  so  often  that 
our  industry  operates  under  a  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  artificially  high 
prices.  One  more  point  should  be 
touched  upon  and  that  is  the  subject 
of  sugar  legislation.  Sugar  is  con- 
trolled by  a  rather  unique  statute 
called  the  Sugar  Act.  This  law  was 
first  enacted  in  1934  and  since  then 
has  been  reviewed,  extended  or 
amended  on  ten  occasions,  the  last 
being  in  1956.  The  Act  determines 
the  amount  of  sugar  which  may  be 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
so  grown  which  may  be  sold  in  any 
given  year.  It  also  determines  the 
amount  which  may  be  imported  from 
foreign    producers    and    specifically 


regulates  the  price  of  sugar  cane, 
field  wage  rates,  working  conditions 
and  a  host  of  other  necessarily  re- 
lated factors.  Although  the  law  is 
not  supposed  to  be  mandatory  as  far 
as  the  sugar  farmer  is  concerned, 
it  is  in  practice  most  mandatory. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  sets 
the  price  of  sugar  cane  so  low  that 
no  farmer  can  stay  in  business  on 
it  alone.  The  Department  collects  a 
tax  from  the  producer  of  sugar  and 
pays  a  part  of  this  tax  back  to  the 
farmer  so  that  if  he  is  lucky  he  can 
then  show  a  profit.  The  farmer  is 
then  required  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
sale  of  sugar  is  limited  to  those 
processors  who  comply  with  the 
rules.  Since  the  over-all  supply  of 
the  nation's  sugar  is  also  a  matter 
of  regulations  the  Government  main- 
tains a  high  degree  of  control  over 
retail  prices. 

I  originally  referred  to  the  Sugar 
Act  as  being  unique.  I  think  it  is. 
In  the  process  of  collecting  a  tax  on 
sugar  and"  paying  back  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  farmer  the  Government 
makes  an  annual  profit  of  some 
$17,000,000.  To  my  knowledge  it  is 
the  only  Government  farm  commodi- 
ty control  program  which  operates 
at  a  profit. 

In  recent  years  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce sugar  in  Louisiana  has  far 
outstripped  the  quantity  which  we 
are  permitted  to  sell.  On  January 
1  of  this  year  the  producers  had  in 
their  warehouses  213,000  tons  of 
sugar  from  last  year's  production 
which  they  were  required  to  with- 
hold from  the  market.  We  thus 
started  the  year  with  47%  of  a  full 
year's  sales  on  hand.  At  the  moment 
it  appears  this  problem  will  be  with 
us  for  some  years  into  the  future. 
We  will  gain  relief  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  share  in  the  growth  of 
this  nation's  sugar  needs  or  to  the 
extent  by  which  we  furnish  sugar 
which  some  other  area  is  not  capable 
of  producing.  These  gains  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  offset  by  in- 
creased productivity  in  our  own 
fields  and  factories. 
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I  n  summary,  the  technological 
progress  of  recent  years  leads  me 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  re- 
search will  point  the  way  to  further 
and  greater  advancement  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  we  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  think  the  future  will 
be  "a  bed  of  roses."  We  know  we 
will  continue  to  have  problems  but 
we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
any  bigger  than  the  ones  we  have 
faced  in  the  past.  We  look  to  the 
future  with  cautious  optimism. 


Control  Sugarcane  Borer 
Increase  Sugar  Yields 

RYAN-O-DUST 

100%   Ryania  Dust 

Costs  Less  Per  Acre 

TRINIDAD  RYAh4IA  CORP. 

1283  West  Boulevard 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  dras  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  AAfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co,  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &  ^g 

/THi  tAmessT  ctHtKAi  sy^^LY  Mout*  terrm  sinct  mtr  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  RockefeUer  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoao  St. 

New  OrleAna,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La« 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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To  save  labor 

with  Ions-lasting  weed  control  in  cane 

Du  Pont  Karmex^ 


use 


monuron  or  diuron  Herbicides 


.  .  it's  low  in  cost^  eFFective  and  safe 


You  can  make  your  sugar  cane  production  more  profit- 
able, and  save  labor  with  Du  Pont  *'Karmex".  That's 
because  just  one  application  of  *'Karmex" — at  low  rates 
— kills  Johnson  grass,  seedlings,  crabgrass,  and  other 
weeds,  and  effectively  prevents  their  regrowth  for 
weeks.  The  long-lasting,  residual  effect  of  Du  Pont 
"Karmex"  makes  this  labor-saving,  efficient  perform- 
ance possible. 

Applications  of  Du  Pont  "Karmex"  are  effective  at  low 
rates  per  acre,  as  proved  by  large-scale  field  tests.  At 
heavier  rates,  *'Karmex"  eliminates  your  problems  with 
weeds  in  ditchbanks,  headlands,  and  around  mill  yards 
and  sidings. 

"KARMEX''  HERBICIDES: 

•  Wettable  powders  that  mix  readily  with  water 

•  Easy-to-apply,  non-corrosive  to  equipment 

•  Have  low  toxicity  to  people  and  animals 

For  further  information,  write  your  nearest 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Office 

In  Houston  In  Atlanta 

1100  E.  Holcombe  Blvd.  730  West  Peachtree  Street 

Houston  25,  Texas  Atlanta  8,  Georgia 

On  all  chemicals,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


W^  Karmex 


R.«usPATorr  HERBICIDES 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR   BETTER   LIVING  .   .   .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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gsfant  them , 


203.9  Bushels  per  acre  is  the  highes 
corn  yield  ever  recorcied  in  Louisian; 
Funk's  G-730  and  Tommy  Richar 
teamed  up  to  accomplish  this.  Tommy 
who  is  a  young  farmer  from  Racelanc 
Louisiana,  also  won  the  Grand  Cham 
pion  Corn  Exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Stat 
Fair  with  Funk's  G-740. 


Funk's  G-Hybrids,  bred  and  adapted  for  the  Sugar  Belt,  have  given  Sugai 
Farmers  outstanding  results  for  over  a  decade.  In  fact,  G-Hybrids  an 
planted  on  practically  all  sugar  plantations.  It  costs  only  $1.50  to  plan 
one  acre  of  Funk's  G-Hybrids,  or  only  50^  to  60^*  more  than  the  cheapes 
seed  corn.  One-half  bushel  increased  yield  pays  this  cost.  However,  Funk'i 
G-Hybrids  usually  out-yield  other  corn  by  10  to  20  bushels.  The  productior 
from  one  bushel  could  mean  100  to  200  bushels  more  corn. 

RECOMMENDED   FUNK'S  G-HYBRIDS   FOR  SUGAR   BELT 


Variety 


G-50 

G-1.34 

G-740 
G-737A 

G-793W 
(White) 


Date  of 
Maturity 

Ears  Per 
Stalk 

Ear 
Height 

Shuck 
Coverage 

Very 
early 

1-2 

Very 
low 

Light 

Late 

1-2 

Medium 

Very 

heavy 

Late 

2 

Medium 

Very 
heavy 

Uses 


For  early  hogging  off,  early  roastinj 
ears,  early  feed.  Plant  early  on  wel 
drained  soil.      Plant  thick. 


Outstanding  varieties  for  sugar  beet 
Have  good  weevil  resistance,  strong 
stalks,  and  high  yields.  G-740  i: 
especially  adapted  for  mechanical  har 
vesting. 


G-793W  is  a  new  white  hybrid  for  South 
Louisiana.  G-793W  has  extremelv 
high  yields.      Plant  thick. 


FUNK'S  G-HYBRIDS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  SEEDMAN 
Produced  by 

LOUISIANA  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyken 


Sugar  Pi"ices 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are 
printing  the  official  weekly  aver- 
age prices  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
through  the  week  ending  February 
7th.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 7th  is  6.01  and  that  this  is 
the  lowest  price  recorded  in  the 
present  Louisiana  pricing  period 
which  began  on  the  first  Friday  in 
October.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
the  weekly  average  raw  sugar  price 
has  declined  36  points  since  January 
17th  when  the  quotation  was  6.37. 

The  rapid  decline  in  prices  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  direct  result  of  the 
uncalled  for  January  11th  increase 
in  quotas  to  9,000,000  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing report  taken  from  the  Janu- 
ary 31st  ''Sugar  Review"  of  Lowry 
&  Co.,  Inc.  records  the  thinking  of 
this  nationally  known  sugar  broker- 
age firm  on  this  subject. 

''The  Sugar  Dilemma.  We  are  fre- 
quently asked  by  some  of  our  more 
distant  clients  why  the  U.  S.  mar- 
ket drifts  steadily  downward  with 
no  apparent  buyer  interest  despite 
the  recent  roaring  world  market  and 
much-talked-about  improved  statis- 
tical position  and  possible  over-all 
world  shortage. 

The  answer  is  relatively  simple. 
The  "world"  and  the  U.  S.  are  two 
completely  separate  and  divorced 
markets.  The  ''world"  labors  under 
surpluses  or  scrambles  for  sugar  in 
times  of  scarcity  and/or  panic.  The 
U.  S.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
100%  sealed  off  from  the  free 
world  market  by  a  qrota  wall.  Most 
of  the  time  this  quota  wall  acts  as 
a  dike  against  a  deluge  of  cheap  for- 
eign sugar,  but  it  can  at  times  serve 
as  a  retaining  wall  to  prevent  our 


normal  supplies  from  escaping  into 
a  temporarily  higher  outside  mar- 
ket. 

At  the  present  time  the  quota  sys- 
tem acts  as  a  retaining  wall,  slowly 
smothering  the  sugar  producers 
with  what  buyers  obviously  regard 
as  a  surplus.  The  initial  quota  of 
8,800,000  was  considered  more  than 
"full",  taking  into  account  increased 
invisibles  and  normal  percapita  con- 
sumption. 

Due  to  the  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  the  initial  quota  was  set 
there  was  a  general  recognition  of 
the  justification  for  providing  for 
a  bit  too  much  rather  than  not  quite 
enough.  However,  with  no  apparent 
signs  of  panic  buying  in  the  U.  S. 
and  no  indications  that  the  overall 
supply  was  insufficient,  it  is  a  bit 
more  difficult  to  find  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  further  increase  in  sup- 
ply brought  about  by  the  quota  in- 
crease of  January  11th,  some  three 
weeks  after  the  initial  quota  was  es- 
tablished. 

With  world  prices  declining",  there 
is  even  less  fear  of  panic-buying  and 
hoarding  throughout  the  country 
and  a  pall  of  gloom  gradually  settles 
over  the  domestic  market.  For  the 
present  at  least  the  mathematics  of 
the  situation  is  very  simple.  The  in- 
dicated supply  is  too  large  and  the 
full  effect  of  the  ouota  has  still  not 
been  felt.  Unless  jazzed  up  by  new 
intornational  develoDments,  prices 
will  continue  to  decline.  Costs  how- 
ever increase  steadily  with  new 
wage  rates  already  granted  or  indi- 
cated for  1957  in  most  producing 
areas.  Producers  for  several  years 
have  complained  of  the  slow  stran- 
gling cost-price  squeeze,  but  it's  go- 
( Continued  on  page   140) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L,  Lcmden 


& 


Fertilizing  Time  Approaching 


Can  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
continue  upward  trends  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre?  Certainly  and  posi- 
tively yes.  How?  State  average 
yield  per  acre  will  continue  to  in- 
crease as  more  cane  farmers  learn 
to  believe  in  and  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  men  in  research 
and  County  Agents  in  the  Sugar 
Belt. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin are  two  articles,  ''1957  Fertili- 
zer Recommendations  For  Sugar 
Cane,"  by  Dr.  M.  B.  Sturgis,  Mr. 
David  Byrnside,  both  of  L.S.U.,  and 
Mr.  Lester  Davidson  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station,  and  ''Recommenda- 
tions for  the  Control  of  Johnson 
Grass  and  Other  Weeds  in  Sugar- 
cane" by  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Stamper 
and  Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton  of  Louisi- 
ana Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Read  these  articles  carefully. 
A  check  with  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce high  yields  per  acre  will  re- 
veal that  these  recommendations  are 
already  being  followed. 

Special  attention  should  be  given 
that  part  of  the  fertilizer  recom- 
mendations which  deal  with  phos- 
phate and  potash.  Legumes  can  be 
used  to  tell  if  there  is  a  need  for 
phosphorus  and  potassium.  If  poor 
growth  of  summer  legumes  has  been 
obtained  prior  to  plant  cane,  it  is 
likely  that  an  application  of  phos- 
phate and  potash  will  pay  off. 

Many  cane  farmers  are  already 
using  phosphate  and  potash.  Some 
are  applying  the  phosphate  to  soy- 
beans with  a  resulting  response  in 
the    yield    of    cane.     Others    are 


using  both  potash  and  phosphate 
just  before  planting  cane.  Defici- 
encies in  potash  and  phosphate  are 
likely  to  exist  in  the  very  fine  sandy 
loam  and  silt  loam  types  of  soil. 
Have  soil  samples  analyzed.  Check 
with  the  County  Agent  for  informa- 
tion about  having  a  soil  analysis 
made. 

Another  article  entitled,  "Effect 
of  Seed-Piece  Size  and  Rate  of 
Planting  on  Yields  of  Sugarcane, 
and  of  Nitrogen  Fertilization  on 
Yield  of  Seed  Cane  in  Louisiana" 
by  Dr.  Leo  P.  Hebert,  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station,  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Make  a  special  note  now  to  read 
this  article  when  it  is  published. 

In  summary,  that  part  of  Mr. 
Hebert's  article  which  deals  with 
high  rates  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  on 
cane  fields  planned  to  be  cut  for 
seed  cane  next  summer  and  fall, 
proves   the   following: 

(1)  It  will  pay  farmers  to  use 
heavier  than  usual  amount  of  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  on  cane  fields  to  be 
used  for  seed  cane  next  planting 
season. 

(2)  It  will  certainly  pay  off 
where  seed  of  a  new  variety  is  be- 
ing  increased. 

(3)  C.  P.  36-13  yielded  41  percent 
more  seed  at  the  higher  rate  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 

(4)  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  44-155 
yielded  20  to  25  percent  more  seed 
when  the  high  rate  of  nitrogen  was 
used. 

(5)  C.  P.    44-101    yielded    10    per 
(Continued  on   page   142) 
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I  IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Committee  for  Defense 

Establishment  of  a  sugar  Indus- 
try Advisory  Committee  for  Defense 
has  been  announced  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Com- 
mittee will  meet  at  the  call  of  its 
Government  Chairman. 

The  announcement  is  in  line  v^ith 
the  Department's  policy  of  consult- 
ing with  representative  industry 
groups  in  carrying  out  its  part  of 
defense  or  other  programs  affecting 
the  national  welfare.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to 
lay  its  defense  planning  problems 
before  industry  representatives  for 
their  advice  and  recommendations, 
and  in  turn,  for  the  industry  to  pre- 
sent its  problems. 

Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar 
Division,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  has  been  named  Govern- 
ment Chairman  of  the  committee. 

Two  or  more  members  have  been 
named  from  each  major  segment  of 
the  sugar  industry.  An  alternate 
for  each  member,  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  same  business  estab- 
lishment, also  has  been  named.  To 
provide  for  continuity  and  also  to 
permit  rotation,  appointments  for 
about  half  of  the  members  are  initi- 
ally made  for  a  period  of  one  year 
and  the  balance  for  two  years.  The 
Committee  Members  and  their  Al- 
ternates from  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area  are: 

Member : 

Wm.  S.  Chadwick 
Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Earl  B.  Wilson 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Louisiana 

Hary  T.  Vaughn 

U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation 

Clewiston,  Florida 

M.  V.  Yarbrough 
Young  Industries,  Inc., 
Youngsville,   Louisiana 

Alternates: 
A.  J.  Isacks 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Murphy  J.  Foster 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Louisiana 

W.  C.  Prewitt 

U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation 

Clewiston,  Florida 

J.  T.  Bailey 

Young  Industries,  Inc., 

Youngsville,  Louisiana 

Sugar  Supplies  Ample  for 
U.  S.  Market 

Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture assured  industrial  sugar  us- 
ers of  the  United  States  that — 
^'supplies  are  ample  for  the  U.  S. 
market". 

Myers  gave  his  assurance  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  representatives 
of  Industrial  Users  Group  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  on  January  30,  1957. 
The  Industrial  Users  Delegation  had 
called  on  Myers  to  protest  against 
current  domestic  sugar  prices  and 
to  request  further  quota  increases. 
(Continued  on  page   138) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 

JOHNSON  ORASS  AND  OTHER  WEEDS  IN  SUGARCANE 

hy  Ernest  R.  Stamper  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


The  use  of  chemicals  to  control 
weeds  in  sugarcane  fields  has  be- 
come standard  procedure  in  the  Lou- 
isiana sugarcane  industry  in  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  The  effective 
control  of  Johnson  grass  has  been 
the  most  pressing  weed  control  prob- 
lem on  a  large  number  of  planta- 
tions, and  generally  still  is.  For  this 
reason  research  has  been  directed 
toward  more  efficient  and  cheaper 
methods  of  controlling  this  pest,  and 
recommendations  stress  the  control 
of  Johnson  grass. 

Johnson  Grass  Control 

Fallow  Plowing:  Where  fields  are 
infested  with  Johnson  grass  there 
is  no  substitute  for  fallow  plowing 
to  kill  the  large  plants  and  rhizomes 
from  the  preceding  stubble  crop. 
This  requires  six  to  eight  thorough 
plowings  and  should  be  done  on  all 
land  to  be  planted  to  sugarcane 
where  Johnson  grass  is  a  problem. 

Plant  Cane  Crop :  In  most  areas 
where  Johnson  grass  occurs  a  chem- 
ical control  program  is  essential  to 
prevent  reinfestation  of  the  plant 
cane  by  Johnson  grass  seedlings. 
The  amount  of  reinfestation  depends 
primarily  on  the  number  of  seed  in 
the  ground.  This  varies  from  plan- 
tation to  plantation,  but  usually 
where  large  amounts  of  Johnson 
grass  occur  in  a  stubble  crop,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  seed  are  pro- 
duced, and  can  be  expected  to  re- 
infest  the  succeeding  plant  cane  crop. 

Fall  Treatment:  (For  cane  plant- 
ed August  1  to  October  15). 

1.  Roll  or  cultipack  top  of  row 
immediately  after  planting  and  cov- 
ering the  cane.  This  is  done  to 
have  a  smooth  firm  surface  for  the 
chemical  spray. 

2.  Apply  one  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  on  a  band 
36"  wide  on  top  of  the  row. 

3.  Approximately  three  weeks  lat- 


er, or  after  a  rain,  apply  4  to  7  lbs.  | 
per  acre  of  sodium  TCA  (90%)  on 
a  band  24"  wide.  The  rate  per  acre 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  John- 
son grass  seedlings  which  have  es- 
caped the  first  spraying  with  2,  4-D. 

4.  Cultivate  the  middles  and  sides  < 
of  rows  as  needed. 

5.  One  rogueing  to  remove  John- 
son grass  plants  coming  from  rhi- 
zomes which  have  survived  the  fal- 
low plowing  program  or  from  seed- 
lings which  have  escaped  the  chemi- 
cal spray  is  recommended. 

Spring  Treatment: 

1.  Apply  4  lbs.  sodium  TCA  (90 
%)  on  drill  in  24"  to  30"  band  im- 
ediately  after  shaving  and  offbarr- 
ing. 

2.  Apply  the  same  amount  of  so- 
dium TCA  as  above  plus  1  lb.  acid 
equivalent  of  the  amine  salt  of  2, 
4-D  on  drill  in  24"  to  30"  band,  one 
month  later  or  immediately  after 
fertilizing. 

3.  Rogue  as  necessary  to  remove 
Johnson  grass  plants  which  have  es- 
caped the  control  program. 

4.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  as  a  blan- 
ket spray  (the  whole  area)  immedi- 
ately after  layby. 

5.  A  careful  rogueing  of  Johnson 
grass  plants  after  layby  has  been 
found  to  be  of  value. 

Stubble  Cane 

The  following  program  is  recom- 
mended in  stubble  cane  known  to  be 
badly  infested  with  Johnson  grass, 
and  all  stubble  cane  from  plant  cane 
in  a  Johnson  grass  control  program. 

1.  Shave,  off  bar,  and  if  possible 
use  a  rotary  hoe  or  stubble  digger. 

2.  Apply  11  lbs.  of  sodium  TCA 
(90%)  plus  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2, 4-D  in  a  24" 
to  30"  wide  band  on  the  drill.  To 
be  effective  this  spraying  should  be 
made  immediately  after  shaving  and 
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1957  FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SUGARCANE 

(Prepared  jointly  by  M.  B.  Sturgis  and  David  Byrnside  of  L.S.U. 
and  Lester  Davidson  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


To  plant  cane  on  light  and  medi- 
um textured  soils  apply  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  use 
of  any  of  the  common  carriers.  On 
heavy  textured  soils  apply  60  to 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Where  the 
green  weight  of  legumes  turned  un- 
der ahead  of  plant  cane  is  as  much 
as  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fertilize  cane.  In  most 
cases  the  yields  of  legumes  are  not 
this  high.  Where  poor  legume 
growth  has  been  obtained  bef'ore 
plant  cane,  response  to  P2O5  and 
K2O  additions  could  be  expected. 

On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  River  bot- 
toms, use  80  to  100  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre.  Where  known  defici- 
encies of  phosphorus  and  potassium 
exist,  which  is  usually  in  the  very 
fine  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  types, 
25  to  40  pounds  of  P20r>  and  40  to 
60  pounds  of  K2O  should  be  applied 
in  addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some 
cases  the  plant  food  may  be  supplied 
by  the  application  of  300  to  500 
pounds  of  6-8-12,  10-5-10,  or  0-10-20 
per  acre  supplemented  with  50  to 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  either 
solid  or  liquid  materials. 

To  stubble  cane  on  the  medium  to 
light  textured  soils  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene Mississippi  terrace  s^  which 
areas  are  largely  west  of  the  Teche 


and  include  the  Richland,  Olivier, 
and  Iberia  series,  apply  80  to  100 
pounds  of  N,  25  to  40  pounds  of 
P2O5,  and  40  to  60  pounds  of  K2O. 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  commonly  available  solid  or  liq- 
uid materials.  Where  anhydrous  am- 
monia is  being  used  to  supply  nitro- 
gen, minerals  may  be  applied  either 
before  the  ammonia  or  in  the  same 
operation  from  hoppers  mounted  on 
the  sides  of  the  tractor.  The  prac- 
tice of  splitting  applications  of  ni- 
trogen to  stubble  cane  on  medium 
textured  soils  where  as  much  as  80 
or  more  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  ap- 
plied is  proving  profitable  in  some 
cases.  Half  of  the  nitrogen  can  be 
applied  four  inches  deep  in  the  mid- 
dles at  the  last  cultivation.  Am- 
monia and  other  highly  soluble  car- 
riers of  nitrogen  are  especially  adap- 
table to  split  applications. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  highest 
efficiency  in  extra  production  of 
sugar  cane  from  fertilizer  nitrogen 
has  been  one  ton  of  cane  for  each 
increment  of  6  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Where  phosphate  and  potash  were 
needed  for  sugar  cane,  the  addition 
of  40  pounds  of  P20r.  and  60  pounds 
of  K2O  per  acre  increased  the  yield 
of  cane  5  tons  per  acre  above  the 
use  of  60  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
alone. 


offbarring  and  before  the  Johnson 
grass  rhizomes  have  sprouted.  Three 
nozzles  per  row  should  be  used  in 
spraying.  The  two  outside  nozzles 
should  be  adjusted  to  cover  the  sides 
and  the  bottom  of  the  bar  furrow. 

3.  If  needed,  apply  4  to  5  lbs. 
sodium  Dalapon  (85%  Dowpon)  af- 
ter the  cane  is  fertilized  and  when 
the  Johnson  grass  is  10''  high  or 
less. 

4.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  per  acre  as 
a  blanket   spray  immediately   after 


layby. 

Spot  Treatment 

Spot  treatment  rather  than  the 
above  program  is  recommended 
where  an  average  of  one  stool  of 
Johnson  grass  is  seen  heading  every 
50  ft.  or  less  of  row  and  seedlings 
are  known  to  be  relatively  few. 

1.  Apply  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  per  acre  on 
24"  to  30"  band  on  drill,  either  after 
shaving,  or  if  cane  is  not  shaved, 
early  in  the  season  or  when  offbarr- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ing  is  done. 

2.  Spray  the  Johnson  grass  plants 
when  they  can  be  seen  above  the 
cane,  with  one  of  the  four  following 
solutions : 

a.  1  to  V/z  lbs.  of  sodium  chlorate 
plus  1/2  to  %  lb.  of  calcium  chloride 
per  gallon  of  water. 

b.  %  lb.  of  90%  sodium  TCA  per 
gallon  of  water. 

c.  14  lb.  of  85  %  sodium  Dalapon 
per  gallon  of  water. 

d.  1/2  lb.  of  TCA  plus  14  lb.  of 
Dalapon. 

Any  of  the  above  solutions  will 
kill  Johnson  grass  plants.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  Johnson  grass  plants 
be  covered  with  the  spray  solution. 

DITCHBANKS  AND  HEADLANDS 
INFESTED   WITH   JOHNSON 

GRASS 

1.  Spray  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  sodium  chlorate  plus 
300  lbs.  of  calcium  chloride  in  400 
gallons  of  water.  Spray  when  John- 
son grass  is  beginning  to  flower. 

2.  Spot  spray  with  the  same 
strength  solution  any  plants  which 
were  originally  missed  or  were  not 
killed  by  the  first  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

CHEMICAL  WEED   CONTROL 

IN  SUGARCANE  WHERE 

JOHNSON  GRASS  IS  NOT 

A  PROBLEM 

In  areas  where  Johnson  grass 
seedlings  are  not  a  big  problem  but 
other  grasses  and  broadleafed  weeds 
occur,  the  recommendations  for 
Johnson  grass  seedling  control  in 
plant  cane  using  the  TCA,  2, 4-D 
treatment  gives  good  results. 

In  areas  where  grass  is  not  a 
problem  and  broadleafed  weeds  are 
the  main  problem,  follow  the  same 
steps  recommended  for  Johnson 
grass  sedling  control  using  2, 4-D 
alone,  and  leaving  TCA  out  of  the 
spray  solution. 

Where  Johnson  grass  seedlings, 
Johnson  grass  rhizomes,  and  Ber- 
muda grass  are  not  a  problem,  Kar- 
mex  W  has  given  good  results. 

Karmex  W  is  not  selective  in  that 
seedlings  of  both  broadleafed  weeds 


DALAPON  (Sodium  2, 
2-dichloropropionic  Acid  ' 

Among  several  chemicals  tried  on 
a  field  scale  in  the  1955  and  1956 
growing  seasons,  Dalapon  stood  out 
as  a  herbicide  for  killing  Johnson 
grass  in  stubble  cane.  It  also  ap- 
peared promising  in  controlling  Ber- 
muda grass. 

Experiments  made  from  1954 
through  1956,  indicated  that  the  ap- 
plication rate  of  Dalapon  for  effec- 
tive Johnson  grass  control  in  stub- 
ble cane  was  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  the 
commercial  product  (85 /<  sodium 
salt).  Dalapon  was  toxic  to  sugar- 
cane in  all  tests  where  over  6  lbs. 
per  acre  of  the  chemical  were  used 
on  the  drill.  The  tests  from  1954 
through  1956  also  indicated  that 
better  results  were  obtained  with 
Dalapon  when  applied  following  an 
early  application  of  11  lbs.  of  TCA 
when  the  stubble  cane  was  shaved 
and  offbarred.  One  application  of 
Dalapon  at  4  lbs.  per  acre  when  ap- 
plied after  the  Johnson  grass  had 
sprouted    in    the    stubble    gave   good 
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results  in  killing  Johnson  grass  in 
most  of  the  tests.  The  germination 
of  stubble  cane  is  retarded  when 
Johnson  grass  is  present  and  this 
prevents  the  early  suckering  of  the 
shoots  and  reduces  the  number  of 
stalks  per  acre  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  yield. 

In  tests  where  the  stubble  cane 
was  shaved,  offbarred  and  sprayed 
with  11  lbs.  of  TCA  plus  1  lb.  of 
2, 4-D  the  cane  germinated  and 
suckered  well,  as  the  TCA  held  back 
the  Johnson  grass  until  May  or 
about  the  time  fertilizer  was  ap- 
plied. In  some  years  the  TCA  treat- 
ment has  given  a  very  high  level  of 
control,  while  in  other  years  its 
effectiveness  has  been  reduced  by 
dry  weather.  If  Johnson  grass  has 
come  in  after  the  TCA  treatment, 
Dalapon  at  4  to  5  lbs.  per  acre 
should  be  applied. 

A  late  application  of  2  to  2y2  lbs. 
of  85%  Dalapon  has  given  good  re- 
sults when  applied  on  plant  cane 
for  control  of  Bermuda  grass,  red- 
root  or  red  bottom  grass,  as  well  as 
other  grasses.  The  center  nozzle 
should  be  closed  or  removed  from 
this  application  and  the  two  out- 
side nozzles  adjusted  to  direct  the 
spray  on  the  grass  and  not  on  the 
tops  of  the  sugarcane. 

Wild  Lettuce 

In  recent  years  the  weed  known 
as  wild  lettuce  has  been  increasing 
on  many  sugarcane  farms.  Research 
has  been  started  on  the  control  of 
this  weed  by  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology,  While  considerably 
more  data  are  needed,  preliminary 
trials  indicate  Silvex  will  give  better 
control  than  other  chemicals  tried. 
If  interested  in  trying  this  chemi- 
cal in  the  control  of  wild  lettuce 
1  lb.  or  1  quart  should  be  applied 
when  the  wild  lettuce  is  10  to  12 
inches  high.  This  amount  of  Silvex 
is  safe  in  sugarcane.  A  repeated 
application  of  the  same  material  at 
the  same  rate  may  be  needed  under 
some  conditions.  The  material  may 
be  purchased  under  the  trade  names 
of  Kuron,  Propon  4  and  possibly 
others. 


CAUTION  IN  USING  CHEMICAL 
HERBICIDES 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
herbicides  are  more  or  less  toxic 
to  plants. 

2,  4-D  is  a  particularly  dangerous 
chemical  when  used  carelessly.  Many 
plants  such  as  cotton  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  2,  4-D  and  can  be  injured  by 
drift  from  spray  solutions  used  in 
cane  fields.  The  use  of  2, 4-D  in 
cotton  growing  areas  should  be  re- 
stricted to  early  spring  before  cot- 
ton is  planted  or  to  the  fall  after 
cotton  has  been  harvested. 

Sodium  chlorate  is  flammable  and 
is  hazardous  when  used  carelessly. 
It  should  never  be  used  unless  cal- 
cium chloride  is  added  as  a  safener. 
Smoking  or  open  flames  should  not 
be  permitted  around  sodium  chlor- 
ate, and  clothing  should  be  changed 
after  use  of  this  chemical. 

TCA  will  burn  the  skin  when  not 
diluted.  Care  in  handling  this  chem- 
ical is  important.  Spray  equipment 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  after 
each  spray  application  is  made. 

Dalapon  is  a  very  strong  herbi- 
cide and  excess  amounts  in  sugar- 
cane may  cause  severe  stunting. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  apply- 
ing only  the  amounts  recommended. 
Also  the  time  of  application  is  im- 
portant. Johnson  grass  should  be 
8-12  inches  high  when  Dalapon  is 
applied  to  stubble  cane.  The  John- 
son grass  should  not  be  in  bloom 
when  Dalapon  is  used.  Also,  since 
Dalapon  does  not  control  broad- 
leafed  weeds,  2,  4-D  should  be  used 
with  it. 

SUMMARY 

Johnson  Grass  Control  in 

Sugarcane 

Plant  Cane 

Fall  treatment 

1.  Roll  or  pack  the  tops  of  the 
rows    after    planting    and    covering, 

2.  Apply  one  pound  or  1  quart  of 
Amine  2, 4-D    (407r    acid  2, 4-D). 

3.  Applv  4  to  7  pounds  of  sodium 
TCA   (907O   after  a  rain  if  needed. 

4.  Cultivate  the  sides  of  the  rows 
and    remove    Johnson    grass    plants 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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that  have  survived  the  fallov^  plow- 
ing and  chemical  program. 
Spring  treatment 

1.  Apply  4  pounds  sodium  TCA 
on  the  drill  immediately  after  shav- 
ing and  offbarring. 

2.  Apply  4  pounds  sodium  TCA 
plus  1  lb,  acid  equivalent  2,  4-D  one 
month  later  or  immediately  after 
fertilizing. 

3.  Remove  missed  plants  and  ap- 
ply a  layby  spray  of  2  lbs.  2, 4-D 
blanket  (the  whole  area)  after  lay- 
by for  tie-vines  and  broadleaf  weeds. 

Stubble  Cane 

1.  Shave,  off  bar,  and  spray  with 
11  lbs.  of  sodium  TCA  (90%)  plus 
1  lb.  acid  equivalent  2,  4-D  on  the 
drill. 

2.  Apply  4  to  5  lbs.  of  Dalapon 
after  the  cane  is  fertilized  and  the 
Johnson  grass  is  not  over  8  to  10 
inches  high. 


WEEKLY   AVERAGE   PRICES 

The  wieekly  average  prices  issued 

by  the   Louisiana   Sugar   Exchange 

since    the    start    of    the     1956  -  57 

pricing  period  have  been  as  follows : 

Week  ending  October   11,   1956 

Raws   6.15,    Blackstrap   21.20 
Week  ending  October  18,   1956 

Raws   6.17,    Blackstrap    22.00 
Week  ending  October  25,   1956 

Raws   6.24,   Blackstrap   23.30 
Week  ending  November  1,  1956 

Raws   6.40,    Blackstrap   23.96 
Week  ending  November  8,  1956 

Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 
Week  ending  November  15,  1956 

Raws   6.18,   Blackstrap   24.75 
Week  ending  November  22,  1956 

Raws   6.17,   Blackstrap   25.42 
Week  ending  November  29,  1956 

Raws    6.29,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  6,  1956 

Raws   6.38,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  13,  1956 

Raws   6.31,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  20,  1956 

Raws    6.26,    Blackstrap    27.00 
Week  ending  December  27,  1956 

Raws    6.28,    Blackstrap    27.00 
Week  ending  January  3,   1957 

Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 


Week  ending  January  10,  1957 

Raws  6.34,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  January  17,   1957 

Raws    6.37,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  January  24,   1957 

Raws   6.22,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  January  31,   1957 

Raws    6.12,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  February  7,  1957 

Raws    6.01,    Blackstrap    27.00 
Season's  Average  Through  Febru- 
ary 7,  1957 

Raws  6.246,  Blackstrap  25.6461 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page   133) 

Myers  said:—  il 

''Before  discussing  the  matter  of| 
reserve  supplies  which  concerned  I 
you,  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
the  supplies  that  are  on  hand  and  i 
that  are  assured,  if  buyers  want  \ 
them,  under  the  present  quotas.  Fi-  | 
nal  figures  on  stocks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  will  not  become 
available  for  several  weeks,  but  the 
preliminary  ones  are  good  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  Because  of 
the  buying  movement  last  fall  it 
appears  that  the  so-called  invisible 
inventories  were  increased  during 
1956  by  at  least  200,000  to  250,000 
tons.  The  invisible  inventories  cover 
stocks  held  by  industrial  users, 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  appears  that  refiners'  stocks 
of  quota  sugar  were  50,000  tons 
larger  on  January  1,  1957,  than  they 
were  a  year  earlier.  Therefore, 
stocks  already  on  hand  could  satisfy 
an  increase  of  around  one-quarter 
million  tons  in  actual  consumption 
in  1957. 

''Next  our  present  quota,  totaling 
9,000,000  tons,  should  permit  a  fur- 
ther building  up.  of  around  200,000 
tons  in  stocks  by  the  end  of  1957. 
Whether  or  not  this  additional 
stockpiling  occurs  will,  of  course,  be 
dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  do- 
mestic consumers  and  distributors 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  supplies  are  provided  for  under 
the  present  quotas  and  will  be  im- 
(Continued  on  page   140) 
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ANOTHER  HIGH  QUALITY  YALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 

This  new  model  215-gallon  power-take-off  Valois  Weed  Sprayer  was  designed  in  1955 
at  the  request  of  many  cane  farmers  who  desired  the  special  features  it  offers. 

It  is  constructed  of  the 
same  high  quality  materi- 
al as  is  our  reliable  400- 
gallon  Master  Model. 

Many  cane  farmers 
I  bought  and  used  this  new 

model  sprayer  in  195-6 
j  with     complete     satisfac- 

tion.  There  is  no  engine 
!  trouble,  and  its  simplicity 

in  construction  and  op- 
eration makes  it  f ool- 
'  proof.     One    of    these 

sprayers  will  easily  take 
I  care  of  a  crop   of  better 

than    300   acres   of   cane. 


;j 


(Rear  view  showing  arrangement  and  folding  of  spray  boom) 


ITS  SPECIFICATIONS  ARE: 

1.  Tanlt — 215-gallon  capacity,  constructed 
of  11  gauge  steel,  and  is  metalized  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

2.  Fump — It  lias  a  Hypro,  Ni- Resist,  li) 
G.P.M.,  power-take-off  pump.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  installed  on  any 
cane  tractor.  Fits  any  cane  tractor 
FTO  shaft. 

:>.  Boom— It  lias  a  ."S-row  boom  that  can 
be  lowered  or  lifted  to  any  desired 
lieiglit.  The  two  outside  row  sections 
of  the  boom  carry  a  sliding  attachment 
for  spraying  of  various  width  rows. 
The  two  side  sections  fold  upward  for 
easy  passage  through  gates,  roads,  and 
for  easy  storage. 

4.  Controls — The  regulator  and  gauge  are 
easily  accessible  to  and  in  clear  view 
of  the  tractor  operator.  No  sprayer 
oi)erator  is  needed;  it's  a  one-man  oper- 
ation. 


This  sprayer  is  standardly  sold  with- 
out riding  gears  at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Only  a  limited  number  of  this 
new  model  sprayer  is  available  for 
1957.  We  can  make  immediate  de- 
livery as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


(Front   view   showing   FTO   pump  attacliment 
and  controls) 


SEE  OR  CALL 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LA.,  U.S.A.  PHONES:  2251    OR  6011 
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(Continued  from  page   138) 
ported    and    marketed    if    domestic 
buyers  are  willing  to  buy  them. 

**You  also  asked  about  the  pros- 
pect for  supplies  from  our  domestic 
areas  and  from  the  Philippines.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Philippines 
will  not  only  fill  their  United  States 
quota  but  that  they  will  have  in 
addition  around  100,000  tons  for 
sale  on  the  world  market. 

''Each  of  the  four  major  domestic 
areas,  i.e.,  the  beet  area,  the  main- 
land cane  area,  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  are  expected  to  have  more  than 
enough  sugar  to  fill  their  quotas. 
The  surpluses,  which  amount  to  re- 
serves for  future  increases  in  re- 
quirements, are  expected  to  be  small 
for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  but 
they  will  be  large  for  the  mainland 
cane  and  beet  areas.  The  bulk  of 
the  additional  supplies  from  the 
mainland  cane  and  beet  areas  will 
become  available  after  the  start  of 
the  harvest  next  fall.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
excess  of  present  quotas  that  could 
be  supplied  by  domestic  areas  this 
year.  Certainly  it  could  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  million  tons  and  my 
belief  is  that  in  case  of  strong  need 
it  might  reach  one-half  million  tons. 

*'If  you  add  these  inventories, 
quota  supplies  and  reserve  supplies 
together,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  needs  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumer are  most  adequately  provided 
for.  They  could  be  exhausted 
through  an  unprecedented  hoarding 
movement.  Such  movement,  if  it 
were  to  come  at  a  time  when  sup- 
plies are  seasonally  short,  might  be 
embarrassing  but  if  it  were  to  start 
now  when  the  Caribbean  harvest  is 
Just  getting  underway  and  when  our 
mainland  supplies  are  near  their 
seasonal  peak,  could  result  in  little 
more  than  a  shift  in  carrying 
charges  from  suppliers  to  consum- 
ers. I  doubt  that  consumers  will 
wish  to  assume  the  burden  of  un- 
necessary carrying  charges,  but  if 
they  do  I  am  satisfied  that  the  sug- 
ar will  be  available  for  them." 


Beet   Marketing   Hearing 
Postponed 

The  1957  Beet  Marketing  Allot- 
ment Hearing  which  began  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  January  30,  1957  will  re- 
convene in  Washington,  February 
18,  1957.  After  several  days  of  ap- 
parently fruitless  conversations  with 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
the  beet  processors  could  reach  no 
agreement  on  the  formula  proposed 
by  the  government  for  allotting  the 
1957  quotas  to  individual  mills.  The 
problem  for  beet  processors  this 
year  is  aggravated  by  the  recent 
increases  in  beet  acreage  authorized 
by  the  Department.  On  January  3, 
1957  the  Department  upped  the  beet 
acreage  from  885,000  acres  and  on 
January  11,  1957  made  a  further 
increase  which  brought  the  beet 
acreage  up  to  a  total  of  950,000 
acres. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   131) 
ing  to  be  worse  in  1957  unless  they 
get  some  quick  relief  from  the   re- 
cent  panic-induced    quota   increase." 

Ticker   Watchers 

As  anyone  who  has  to  watch  it 
will  vehemently  testify,  the  job  of 
keeping  track  of  trading  in  the  fu- 
ture markets  has  been  no  bed  of 
roses  during  the  past  couple  of 
months.  People  have  been  buying 
and  selling  ''world"  sugar  futures  at 
a  fantastic  rate  and  the  ''ticker 
watchers"  have  pulled  up  bug-eyed 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  goings 
on. 

The  brokerage  firm  of  Lamborn  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  who  keep  track  of  such 
things,  said  the  following  in  their 
market  report  of  February  5th. 

"Trading  volume  in  the  World 
(No.  4)  Futures  Contract  during 
the  month  of  January  this  year 
aggregated  1,074,200  tons,  a  figure 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  since 
the  late  1920's.  When  the  volume 
for  the  Domestic  (No.  6)  Futures 
Contract  during  the  same  January 
period  of  347,000  tons  is  taken  into 
consideration,  making  an  overall  to- 
(Continued   on  page   142) 
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To  save  labor 

with  long-lasting  weed  control  in  cane 

Du  Pont  Karmex 


use 


® 


monuron  or  diuron  Herbicides 


.  «  .   it's  low  in  cost,  effective  and  safe 


You  can  make  your  sugar  cane  production  more  profit- 
able, and  save  labor  with  Du  Pont  ''Karmex".  That's 
because  just  one  application  of  ''Karmex" — at  low  rates 
— kills  Johnson  grass,  seedlings,  crabgrass,  and  other 
weeds,  and  effectively  prevents  their  regrowth  for 
weeks.  The  long-lasting,  residual  effect  of  Du  Pont 
"Karmex"  makes  this  labor-saving,  efficient  perform- 
ance possible. 

Applications  of  Du  Pont  "Karmex"  are  effective  at  low 
rates  per  acre,  as  proved  by  large-scale  field  tests.  At 
heavier  rates,  "Karmex"  eliminates  your  problems  with 
weeds  in  ditchbanks,  headlands,  and  around  mill  yards 
and  sidings. 

"KARMEX"  HERBICIDES: 

•  Wettable  powders  that  mix  readily  with  water 

•  Easy-to-apply,  non-corrosive  to  equipment 

•  Have  low  toxicity  to  people  and  animals 

For  further  information,  write  your  nearest 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Office 

In  Houston  In  Atlanta 

1100  E.  Holcombe  Blvd.  730  West  Peachtree  Street 

Houston  25,  Texas  Atlanta  8,  Georgia 

On  all  chemicals,  folloiv  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 

QB^  Karmex^ 

R.«usPATorr  HERBICIDES 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER   LIVING  .   .   .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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tal  volume  figure  of  1,421,200  tons 
traded,  we  have  to  go  back  to  June, 
1929,  before  a  greater  single 
month's  volume  figure  is  recorded. 
At  that  time,  under  the  single  con- 
tract then  traded,  volume  reached 
1,628,400  tons." 

Now  we  know  why  this  electronic 
monster  we  have  starts  the  day 
ticking  and  ends  it  pounding. 

International  Sugar 

Because  of  the  strength  being 
shown  by  "World"  sugar,  which 
is  still  worth  about  sixty  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  more  to  the  Cubans 
than  U.  S.  Quota  sugar,  develop- 
ments concerning  the  world  market 
have  more  than  just  a  passing  in- 
terest. 

The  International  Sugar  Council 
met  in  London  during  the  last  three 
days  of  January  and  came  up  with 
the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  To  call  upon  participating  ex- 
porting countries  listed  in  Article 
14(1)  of  the  Agreement  to  immedi- 
ately release  for  export  to  the  free 
market  the  minimum  stocks  held  by 
them  under  Article  13  of  the  Agree- 
ment; 

(2)  That  without  prejudice  to  the 
method  for  restoring  quotas  should 
the  price  fall  below  3.90  cents  the 
exports  made  by  any  country  up  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
shall  not  be  charged  against  its  quo- 
ta   when    quotas    become    operative; 

(3)  Pursuant  to  Article  9  of  the 
Agreement,  to  call  on  participating 
exporting  countries  to  take  all  pos- 
sible measures  to  ensure  that  the 
requirements  of  participating  im- 
porting countries  are  met  as  a  first 
priority ; 

(4)  To  recommend  that,  during 
the  period  in  which  the  quotas  are 
inoperative,  each  participating  ex- 
porting country  shall,  whenever  pos- 
sible, postpone  importation  of  sugar 
from  other  participating  exporting 
countries. 

Gibberellic  Acid 

When    Lloyd   L.    Lauden   returned 


from  his  January  visit  to  the  Canal 
Point,  Florida,  USDA  Sugar  Cane 
Field  Station,  he  told  about  the  use 
of  gibberellic  acid  in  a  growth  stim- 
ulating experiment  at  the  Station. 
The  Public  Relations  Department  of 
S.  B.  Penick  &  Company  has  sent 
us  the  following  press  release  con- 
cerning this  product  which  we  are 
glad  to  pass  on  to  our  readers. 

'The  availability  of  the  new  plant- 
growth  stimulant,  gibberellic  acid, 
was  announced  today  by  S.  B.  Pen- 
ick &  Company,  New  York.  Initial 
work  indicates  that  on  certain  flow- 
ers and  ornamentals,  gibberellic  acid 
will  stimulate  stem  length  and  lat- 
eral growth,  accelerate  stem  growth 
on  cuttings,  increase  profusion  of 
blooms,  stimulate  earlier  blooming, 
promote  flowering  of  plants  tend- 
ing to  remain  in  the  vegetative 
stage,  and  induce  flowering  of  bi- 
ennials in  the  first  year.  Favorably 
affected  were  such  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  as  African  violet,  begonia, 
Boston  ivy,  dahlia,  geranium,  holly, 
hydrangea,  juniper,  red-leaf  Japan- 
ese maple,  petunia,  Virginia  pine, 
poinsettia,  and  salvia." 

"Gibberellic  acid  was  isolated  by 
Japanese  scientists  working  on  the 
prevention  of  a  rice  disease.  Fur- 
ther work  by  U.  S.  agricultural 
scientists  indicated  that  in  only 
three  to  four  weeks  plants  treated 
with  the  chemical  grew  three  times 
as  tall  as  comparable  untreated 
plants." 

"Further  information  about  gib- 
berellic acid  may  be  obtained  from 
S.  B.  Penick  &  Company,  50  Church 
Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y." 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page   132) 
cent  more  seed  with  the  higher  rate 
of  nitrogen. 

(6)  The  increase  in  planting  ma- 
terial came  from  both  a  greater 
number  of  stalks  per  acre  and  from 
more  "eyes"  per  stalk  of  cane  in 
the  fields  receiving  the  high  nitro- 
gen application. 
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Control  Sugarcane  Borer 
Increase  Sugar  Yields 

RYAN-O-DUST 

100%   Ryania  Dust 

Costs  Less  Per  Acre 

TRINIDAD  RYANIA  CORP. 

1283  West  Boulevard 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillov/  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    In    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 

• 

Woodward  Wight  &  69: 

I  rut  lAnctST  ctnemAL  su^^ly  nouit  sount  siMCt  1947  f 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plan 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gftyoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Buildiing 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


February  15,   1957 
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203.9  Bushels  per  acre  is  the  highest 
corn  yield  ever  recorded  in  Louisiana. 
Funk's  G-730  and  Tommy  Richard 
teamed  up  to  accomplish  this.  Tommy, 
who  is  a  young  farmer  from  Raceland, 
Louisiana,  also  won  the  Grand  Cham* 
pion  Corn  Exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  State 
Fair  with  Funk's  G-740. 


Funk's  G-Hybrids,  bred  and  adapted  for  the  Sugar  Belt,  have  given  Sugar 
Farmers  outstanding  results  for  over  a  decade.  In  fact,  G-Hybrids  are 
planted  on  practically  all  sugar  plantations.  It  costs  only  $1.50  to  plant 
one  acre  of  Funk's  G-Hybrids,  or  only  50^  to  60^  more  than  the  cheapest 
seed  corn.  One-half  bushel  increased  yield  pays  this  cost.  However,  Funk's 
G-Hybrids  usually  out-yield  other  corn  by  10  to  20  bushels.  The  production 
from  one  bushel  could  mean  100  to  200  bushels  more  corn. 


RECOMMENDED 

FUNK'S 

G-HYBRIDS   FOR  SUGAR   BELT 

Variety 

Date  of 
Maturity 

Ears  Per 
Stalk 

Ear 
Height 

Shuck 
Coverage 

Uses 

G-50 
G-134 

Very 
early 

1-2 

Very 
low 

Light 

For  early  hogging  off,  early  roasting 
ears,  early  feed.  Plant  early  on  well 
drained  soil.      Plant  thick. 

G-740 
G-737A 

Late 

1-2 

Medium 

Very 
heavy 

Outstanding  varieties  for  sugar  beet. 
Have  good  weevil  resistance,  strong 
stalks,  and  high  yields.  G-740  is 
especially  adapted  for  mechanical  har- 
vesting. 

G-793W 
(White) 

Late 

2 

Medium 

Very 
heavy 

G-793W  is  a  new  white  hybrid  for  South 
Louisiana.  G-793W  has  extremely 
high  yields.      Plant  thick. 

FUNK'S  G-HYBRIDS  ARE  AVAILABLE   FROM  YOUR   SEEDMAN 
Produced  by 

LOUISIANA  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 
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Chemistry  Libi»«5/ 


SUGAR 


.  35 —  No.  11 


La.  State  University  Library 
Acquisitions  Dept, 
Baton  Rouge  3»La. 
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ANOTHER  HIGH  QUALITY  YALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 

This  new  model  215-gallon  power-take-off  Valois  Weed  Sprayer  was  designed  in  1955 
at  the  request  of  many  cane  farmers  who  desired  the  special  features  it  offers. 

It  is  constructed  of  the 
same  high  quality  materi- 
al as  is  our  reliable  400- 
gallon  Master  Model. 

: Many   cane   farmers 

bought  and  used  this  new 
i  model     sprayer     in     195-6 

with  complete  satisfac- 
jtion.    There  is  no  engine 

trouble,  and  its  simplicity 

in  construction  and  op- 
eration   makes    it   fool- 

proof.  One  of  these 
}  sprayers   will   easily   take 

care  of  a  crop   of  better 

than    300    acres   of   cane.         _ 

(Kear  view  showing  arrangement  and  folding  of  spray  boom) 


ITS  SPECIFICATIONS  ARE: 

1.  Tanlc — 215-gallon  capacity,  constructed 
of  11  gauge  steel,  and  is  nietalized  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

2.  Pump — It  has  a  Hypro,  Ni-Uesist,  10 
G.P.M.,  power-take-off  pump.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  installed  on  any 
cane  tractoi-.  Fits  any  cane  tractor 
PTO  shaft. 

:>.  Boom — It  has  a  .".-row  boom  that  can 
be  lowered  or  lifted  to  any  desired 
height.  The  two  outside  row  sections 
of  the  boom  carry  a  sliding  attachment 
for  spraying  of  various  width  rows. 
The  two  side  sections  fold  upward  for 
easy  passage  through  gates,  roads,  and 
for  easy   storage. 

4.  Controls— The  regulator  and  gauge  are 
easily  accessible  to  and  in  clear  view 
of  the  tractor  operator.  No  sprayer 
operator  is  needed;  it's  a  one-man  oper- 
ation. 


This  sprayer  is  standardly  sold  with- 
out riding  gears  at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Only  a  limited  number  of  this 
new  model  sprayer  is  available  for 
1957.  We  can  make  immediate  de- 
livery as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


(Front    view    showing   PTO    pump   attachment 
and  controls) 


SEE   OR  CALL 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LA.,  U.S.A.  PHONES:  2251    OR  6011 


March  1,  1957 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


The  Old  Mule 

The  Old  Mule  is  still  bogged  down 
in  an  avalanche  of  sugar,  9,000,000 
tons  of  it,  and  is  well  stuck.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  some- 
body is  going  to  have  to  grab  a 
shovel — but  who? 

The  driver  deliberately  maneu- 
vered him  into  his  present  miserable 
state  and  apparently  is  quite  con- 
tent, so  an  appeal  to  a  higher  au- 
thority seems  in  order. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers' 
Club  (Western  Division)  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Senators  Ellender 
and  Long,  and  Congressmen  Boggs 
and  Willis  on  February  18th. 

"The  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers 
Club  (Western  Division)  has  direct- 
ed that  I  write  you  concerning  the 
price  of  sugar.  We  believe  this  let- 
ter reflects  the  veiws  of  sugar  cane 
growers  and   processors  in  general. 

On  January  11,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  increased 
the  total  sugar  quota  for  the  United 
States  to  9,000,000  tons.  This  in- 
crease Was  not  needed  and  knocked 
the  price  of  sugar  down  about  30 
points. 

Unless  the  Department  immedi- 
ately corrects  the  mistake  it  made, 
the  sugar  price  will  probably  stay 
at  its  disastrously  low  level  (or  low- 
er, heaven  forbid)  and  result  in  un- 
called for  losses  to  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beet  growers  and  processors. 
Immediate  corrective  action  is  need- 
ed because  the  pricing  season  for 
the  1956  Louisiana  crop  ends  April 
25.  A  price  rise  after  that  date  will 
not  increase  the  price  growers  re- 
ceive for  their  1956  crop  of  cane. 
Also,  practically  all  1956  crop  sugar 
in  Louisiana  will  be  sold  by  that 
date. 


by  A.  W.  Dyken 

There  is  ample  justification  and 
authority  for  the  Department  to 
allow  sugar  prices  to  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  the  formula  in  Section 
201  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  fair  price 
for  refined  sugar  at  wholesale  in 
New  York  is  $9.45  per  cwt.  The 
actual  price  at  present  is  $9.10.  To- 
day's New  York  spot  price  for  raw 
sugar  is  $6.10  per  cv^t.  as  compared 
to  $6.32  in  1947.  While  the  price 
of  our  raw  sugar  has  gone  down 
since  1947,  the  prices  of  things  we 
buy  and  wages  we  pay  have  gone 
up  more  than  40  per  cent. 

We  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Law- 
rence Myers,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
D.A.  Sugar  Division,  takes  the  arbi- 
trary stand  that  the  price  of  sugar 
should  not  advance  according  to  the 
formula  in  the  Sugar  Act,  He  is 
denying  us  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  general  prosperity  existing 
in  this  country  while  the  big  indus- 
trial users  of  sugar  continue  to 
prosper  at  our  expense. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  alleviate 
this  unbearable  situation  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  An  immediate 
cut  in  the  total  sugar  quota  is 
needed. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 
M.  L.  Marquette,  President" 

Acreage   Hearing 

The  Proportionate  Shares  Acre- 
age Hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
15th  this  year  in  the  Monteleone 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

Although  we  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived the  official  announcement  of 
the  Hearing  from  the  U.S.D.A.,  we 
presume  that  Hebert  Folken  will  be 
the  Government  witness  and  that 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 
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by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


Contact  Committee  Meeting 
March  12,  1957 


.^■ 


Look  at  the  program  listed  below: 
PROGRAM 
9:30-10:00 
Cost  Studies.    Dr.  J.  R.  Campbell. 

10:00-10:30 
Fertilizer  Studies  and  Recommenda- 
tions.    Mr.    David    Byrnside    and 
Dr.  M.  B.  Sturgis. 

10:30-10:45 
Recess 

10:45-11:10 
Sugarcane  Breeding.     Dr.  R.  D. 
Breaux. 

11:10-11:35 
Sugarcane  Weed  Control.    Mr.  E.  R. 
Stamper. 

11:35-12:00 
Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  of  Sugar- 
cane.    Dr.  R.  J.  Steib  and  Dr.  I. 
L.  Forbes. 

12:00-1:30 
Noon  Recess 

1:30-2:10 
Agricultural  Engineering  Investiga- 
tions.    Mr.  I.  L.  Saveson,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Z.   F.  Lund.    Mr.   M.   M.   Mayeux 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Carter. 
2:10-2:40 
Seed   Production   and   Flowering   of 
Sugarcane.     Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton. 
2:40-3:00 
Insect    Investigations.      Mr.    E.    A. 
Concienne  and  Dr.  L.  D.  Newsom. 
3:00-3:30 
Test  Fields.    Dr.  T.  J.  Stafford. 

3:30-4:00 
Sugarcane  Varieties.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Simon. 


Each  and  every  subject  listed  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  sugar- 


cane grower  in  Louisiana. 

Do  you  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  all  the  subjects  listed  in  the 
program?  Do  you  know  each  man 
listed  on  the  program?  They  are 
not  on  your  payroll,  but  they  do  work 
for  you.  Through  research  these 
men  and  their  colleagues  at  L.S.U. 
and  at  the  U.S.D.A  have  guided  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  higher 
yields.  Hear  from  them  the  latest 
findings  of  research. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  the 
work  these  men  do  for  you,  plan 
now  to  attend  this  all  important 
meeting.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Baton  Rouge  on  March  12  in  the 
new  Agricultural  Extension  Build- 
ing on  the  L.S.U.  campus. 

Dr.  Charles  Upp,  Director  of  the 
L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
Chairman  of  the  League's  Contact 
Committee,  invite  every  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  grower  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Get  together  with  several 
neighbors,  drive  to  Baton  Rouge  and 
attend  the  meeting.  Give  up  one 
day  of  your  time  from  the  farm.  It 
will  be  a  day  profitably  spent. 

Not  only  will  you  hear  present 
recommendations  from  the  men  do- 
ing the  work,  but  you  will  also  hear 
about  the  new  research  in  progress, 
about  things  you  may  be  using  in 
the  future. 

Attend  the  meeting  to  learn  and 
at  the  same  time  prove  to  these  men 
that  you  are  interested  and  appreci- 
ate the  work  they  are  doing  for  our 
industry.  A  good  crowd  at  the  meet- 
ing Will  make  them  know  they  are 
wanted  and  needed. 


March  1,  1957 
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RIGHTS  OF  WAY  THROUGH  SUGAR  CANE  LANDS 


x4it  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Gulf 
States  Chapter  of  the  American 
Right  of  Way  Association  held  in 
New  Orleans,  F.  A,  Graugnard,  Jr., 
President  of  the  League,  addressed 
the  members  of  that  association,  at 
their  request,  on  the  subject  of 
"Rights  of  Way  through  Sugar  Cane 
Lands".  In  view  of  the  many  rights 
of  way,  particularly  for  pipe  lines, 
which  traverse  South  Louisiana,  and 
the  number  of  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease with  the  industrial  growth  of 
that  area,  all  sugar  cane  producers 
will  be  interested  in  many  of  the 
observations  and  suggestions  con- 
tained in  President  Graugnard's  ad- 
dress. There  are  quoted  below  those 
portions  of  President  Graugnard's 
address  which  should  be  helpful  to 
a  sugar  cane  producer  in  any  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  a  right  of 
way  across  his  property. 

Relationship  with  Land  Owner 

The  sugar  cane  farmers  realize 
destiny  has  decreed  that  the  indus- 
tries which  you  represent  and  the 
farmers  must  dwell  together.  By 
your  very  nature,  we  must  share 
with  you  the  usage  of  certain  of  our 
property. 

Let  us  look  at  the  problem  frank- 
ly and  realistically.  In  some  in- 
stances the  land  owner  derives  a 
direct  personal  benefit  from  a  pow- 
er line,  a  pipe  line,  utility  line  or 
highway.  In  such  cases  his  problem 
and  yours  are  not  so  difficult.  How- 
ever, in  most  instances,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  as  to  pipe  lines, 
the  land  owner  has  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  right  of  way  and  no 
possibility  of  profiting  therefrom. 
For  instance,  the  average  Louisiana 
farmer  is  not  interested  in  a  30 
inch  pipe  line  being  constructed  to 
pipe  gas  from  East  Texas  to  some 
industrial  center  remotely  located 
from  him. 

Therefore,  usually  we  do  not  have 
the  conjugal  relationship  voluntari- 
ly entered  as  between  a  husband  and 
wife.  Further,  it  is  not  the  relation- 
ship normally  existing  between  two 


business  men,  voluntarily  entering 
an  agreement  mutually  desirable  and 
mutually  profitable.  It  is  not  the 
relationship  normally  incident  to 
that  of  a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing 
seller.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a  re- 
lationship which  is  thrust  upon  us 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  needs 
of  others  and  of  our  land  owner- 
ship. Under  such  circumstances  and 
with  such  relationship,  if  each  of  us^ 
does  not  have  a  clear  understanding  i 
of  the  problems  of  the  other  and  of 
all  of  the  facts,  neither  of  us  can 
hope  to  enjoy  a  happy  courtship  i 
nor  a  pleasant  community  of  inter- 
ests. 

Improvement   of  Relationship 

My  first  observation  relating  to 
an  improved  relationship  should  per- 
haps be  considered  as  an  urgent  rec- 
ommendation to  you  and  your  prin- 
cipals. On  this  point,  I  am  sure  II 
speak  for  every  sugar  cane  farmer 
operating  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

I  have  never  seen  your  Engineer- 
ing Department  lay  out  a  right  of  I 
way.  But  from  the  lines  as  actually 
run  in  most  instances,  the  method 
is  obvious.  A  large  map  or  aerial 
photograph  is  examined;  the  line 
must  be  run  from  point  A  to  point 
B ;  the  engineers  draw  a  straight ' 
line  between  these  two  points,  and 
the  resulting  line  is  the  line  of  the 
right  of  way.  I  fully  appreciate  that 
a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points.  However, 
in  terms  of  a  pipe  line  or  power 
line  right  of  way  through  crop  lands, 
such  planning  is  definitely  not  the 
best  way. 

Obviously,  your  rights  of  way 
must  cross  some  crop  land.  How- 
ever, the  crop  land  acreage  could  be 
materially  reduced  and  the  damage 
and  inconvenience  to  the  land  owner 
greatly  minimized  through  proper 
preliminary  investigation  and  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  your  principals. 

Wherever  possible,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  crop  land. 
Where  crop  land  must  be  crossed, 
your  engineers  should  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  follow  the  line  of  roads,  head- 
land, ditches,  canals  or  other  gaps 
in  the  cropland  acreage. 

I  am  familiar  with  a  number  of 
instances  where,  on  the  request  or 
insistence  of  landowners,  right  of 
way  lines  have  been  changed  in 
order  to  avoid  destruction  of  crops 
and  crop  land.  Such  changes  entail 
delays,  needless  expense  and  prob- 
ably other  complications.  This  could 
be  easily  avoided  by  preliminary  in- 
spection of  the  land  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  land  owners  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  the  route  as  originally 
laid  out  would  result  in  the  least 
possible  damage  and  inconvenience. 

I  say  in  all  good  humor,  but  with 
complete  frankness,  and  I  believe 
you  will  agree,  that  where  the  land 
owner  has  nothing  to  gain  through 
the  grant  of  the  right  of  way,  and 
the  use  of  his  land  is  either  through 
his  friendly  cooperation  or  by  legal 
compulsion,  he  is  entitled  to  full 
consideration  in  selecting  a  reason- 
able location  for  the  right  of  way  on 
his  land. 

Your  task  will  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied if  the  line  of  the  right  of  way 
across  the  land  owner's  property 
has  been  intelligently  planned,  as  I 
have  indicated.  It  is  well  to  fully 
explain  to  the  land  owner  who  you 
are,  who  your  principals  are,  the 
necessity  for  the  right  of  way,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
If  the  landowner  will,  or  may,  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  pipe  line, 
utility  or  highway  to  be  constructed, 
clearly  point  this  out.  Explain  to 
the  land  owner  that  your  company 
desires  to  work  cooperatively  with 
him,  to  cause  the  least  possible  dam- 
age and  inconvenience.  Impress  up- 
on him  that  you  do  understand  his 
property  is  valuable  and  that  your 
principal  expects  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  right  of  way,  and  to  fully 
recompense  him  for  any  damage  he 
may  suffer.  May  I  particularly  ad- 
monish you,  do  not  remind  him  of 
your  right  to  expropriate  his  prop- 
erty. This  should  be  resorted  to 
only  when  all  other  means  have 
failed.     The    land    owner,    at    least 


likes  to  think  he  is  trading  with 
you  on  a  free  market  and  without 
duress  or  compulsion. 

Value  of  Right  of  Way  and 
Damages 

Because  of  the  wide  differences 
in  the  character,  location,  produc- 
tivity, usage  and  potential  usage  of 
sugar  cane  crop  land,  there  is  no 
standard  or  criterion  of  value  which 
may  be  applied  in  all  cases.  Aside 
from  all  other  considerations,  there 
is  a  wide  variation  in  value  of  sugar 
cane  crop  land  because  of  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  soil.  Other 
than  the  natural  characteristics  of 
the  soil,  many  farmers  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  their  land 
through  intelligent  and  scientific 
farming  practices,  such  as  drainage, 
fertilization,  fallow  plowing,  weed 
and  grass  control  and  proper  crop 
rotation.  All  of  these  factors  must 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  values 
and  damages  on  the  particular  tract 
of  land  which  you  will  traverse.  Ii 

In  addition  to  these  conditions, 
another  condition  has  very  recently 
arisen  which  has  had  an  even  great- 
er effect  on  the  value  of  our  lands. 
I  refer  to  the  industrialization  of 
South  Louisiana,  with  which  you 
are,  of  course,  familiar.  Land  val- 
ues today  in  a  major  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  producing  area 
have  been  dramatically  influenced 
by  the  acquisition  of  industrial  sites 
and  potential  industrial  sites  and  the 
many  facilities  which  follow  such  in- 
dustries. These  sites  have  been  pur- 
chased at  almost  fabulous  prices,  in 
terms  of  value  as  recognized  in  the 
past.  In  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  I  anticipate  this  will  be  true 
as  to  the  entire  Louisiana  sugar 
area.  But  here  again,  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  influence  on  value 
asserted  by  this  industrialization. 
It  will  widely  fluctuate  between  lo- 
cations. 

The  value  of  planted  sugar  cane, 
or  the  damages  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  a  crop  through  right 
of  way  operations,  must  be  prop- 
erly assessed  in  satisfactorily  work- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ing  out  a  right  of  way  agreement. 
There  is,  also,  a  complete  lack  of 
uniformity  here. 

The  value  of  any  acre  of  sugar 
cane  can  only  be  determined  by  con- 
sidering the  expected  yield  of  sugar 
cane  from  that  particular  acre. 
Yields  vary  from  area  to  area,  from 
farm  to  farm,  and  even  from  tract 
to  tract  on  a  particular  farm.  The 
average  yield  of  sugar  cane  in  Lou- 
isiana from  the  1955  crop  v^as  24.4 
tons  per  acre.  However,  during  that 
year  some  farmers  averaged  more 
than  40  tons  per  acre. 

As  a  result  of  more  scientific 
farming  practices  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  use  of  improved 
varieties  of  sugar  cane,  sugar  cane 
yields  in  Louisiana  today  are  in- 
creasing and  should  continue  to  in- 
crease. Therefore,  in  estimating 
yields,  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing damages,  we  must  look  ahead 
and  not  look  back. 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  sugar  cane 
varies  from  year  to  year.  The  price 
received  by  the  farmer  from  the 
processing  mill  is  based  on  a  formu- 
la established  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  Under  this  formula,  the  farm- 
er receives  a  price  which  is  directly 
related  to  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
raw  sugar  during  the  current  mar- 
keting season.  In  addition,  the 
farmer  is  paid  by  the  mill,  as  a  part 
of  the  price  for  his  sugar  cane, 
what  is  termed  a  "molasses  bonus". 
This  bonus  is  based  on  the  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses,  which  is  the 
residuary  product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  raw  sugar.  The  farmer  also 
receives  from  the  government  the 
conditional  payment  which  I  have 
mentioned.  This  payment  is  based 
on  recoverable  sugar  from  the  sugar 
cane  marketed  from  a  farm.  The 
amount  of  this  payment  is  scaled 
by  law  from  80^  per  hundred  pounds 
of  recoverable  sugar,  received  by 
the  smallest  farmer,  down  to  30^ 
per  hundred  pounds  received  by  the 
largest  farmer  on  most  of  his  pro- 
duction.    The    average    amount    re- 


ceived   by    the    Louisiana    growers, 
from  all  sources,  between  the  years 
1950   and   1955,   has   varied  from  a 
high  of  $9.17  per  ton  of  sugar  cane  ; 
to  a  low  of  $7.41  per  ton. 

A  significant  factor  which  must 
be  considered  in  evaluating  damages 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
sugar  cane,  is  the  fact  that  this 
crop  is  not  planted  each  year.  In 
Louisiana  we  plant  sugar  cane  on 
a  portion  of  our  acreage  each  year, 
during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall.  In  the  fall  of  the  next  follow- 
ing year,  beginning  in  October,  we 
harvest  from  that  planted  acreage 
what  is  known  as  plant  cane.  The 
roots  remain  in  the  ground,  and 
during  the  second  year,  after  prop- 
er cultivation  and  fertilization,  we 
harvest  from  the  ratoons  our  first 
year  stubble  crop.  This  practice  is 
normally  repeated  and  during  the 
third  year  we  harvest  our  second 
year  stubble  crop.  Although  not 
generally  true,  on  some  farms,  even 
sixth  and  seventh  year  stubble  crops 
are  harvested. 

Therefore,  in  evaluating  sugar 
cane  crop  damage  on  any  tract  of 
a  farm  in  Louisiana,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  crop  de- 
stroyed in  that  tract  is  plant  cane 
or  one  of  the  stubble  crops.  There 
should  then  be  ascertained  the  prac- 
tice of  the  particular  farmer  in  re- 
taining stubble. 

Because  of  this  practice,  you  will 
understand  that  in  destroying,  say 
a  60  foot  right  of  way  strip  through 
a  tract  of  sugar  cane,  there  is  de- 
stroyed not  one  year's  crop,  but  the 
crop  of  the  current  year  plus  the 
crop  for  the  number  of  years  re- 
maining in  which  that  tract  would 
normally  produce  before  replanting. 
This  is  true,  because  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  replant  only 
the  60  foot  strip  taken  for  right  of 
wav  purposes. 

This  means  in  evaluating  crop 
damage  on  the  right  of  way  proper, 
there  should  be  considered  the  ex- 
pected yield  of  sugar  cane  from  the 
tract  destroyed  for  each  of  the  years 
in  which  the  land  must  remain  idle 
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as  a  result  of  the  right  of  way  op- 
erations. If  plant  cane  is  destroyed 
on  a  tract  in  which  the  farmer  nor- 
mally harvests  first  and  second  year 
stubble,  the  farmer  has  lost  his 
revenues  from  that  tract  for  a  three 
year  period.  The  crop  damage 
should  be  measured  accordingly. 

Further,  in  arriving  at  the  farm- 
er's loss,  it  is  not  proper  to  use 
as  a  basis  his  normal  average  profit 
per  acre  or  per  ton  of  sugar  cane. 
Such  is  not  proper,  for  a  major  por- 
tion* of  the  farmer's  costs  will  re- 
main constant  and  not  be  reduced 
by  virtue  of  the  destruction  of  this 
acreage. 

We  also  strongly  feel  that  when 
sugar  cane  acreage  which  belongs 
to  a  sugar  cane  processor  is  de- 
stroyed, the  damages  should  be 
based  not  only  on  the  value  of  the 
sugar  cane,  but  also  on  the  loss  of 
profit  which  is  suffered  from  the 
inability  to  process  this  sugar  cane 
into  sugar. 

Incidental  Damages 

With  further  respect  to  damages 
actually  caused  in  your  operations, 
we  must  also  bear  in  mind  there 
are  items  of  damage  other  than 
damage  to  the  growing  crops  and 
improvements  actually  situated  on 
the  right  of  way.  Some  of  these 
items  are  intangible  and  almost  im- 
possible to  precisely  evaluate,  but 
they  nevertheless  exist  in  many 
cases.  I  desire  to  mention  a  few 
of  them. 

We  must  recognize  that  efficient 
and  modern  farming  practices  re- 
quire the  use  of  heavy  mechanical 
equipment  and  farm  machinery,  and 
that  in  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  cuts  or  squares  of 
sugar  cane  or  other  crops  to  be 
traversed  by  the  right  of  way,  such 
equipment  and  machinery  must  re- 
peatedly cross  and  recross  the  right 
of  way.  In  view  of  these  facts,  if 
as  a  result  of  operations  on  the 
right  of  way,  the  farmer  is  pre- 
vented from  crossing  and  re-cross- 
ing the  right  of  way  with  his  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  he  may  be 
prevented    from    planting,    cultivat- 


ing or  harvesting  sugar  cane  or 
other  crops  on  any  square  or  cut 
of  crop  land  extending  beyond  the 
right  of  way  proper.  Such  damages 
or  potential  damages  beyond  the 
rights  of  way,  although  not  always 
existent,  should  be  given  full  con- 
sideration. 

If  the  right  of  way  traverses  a 
tract  of  crop  land,  and  as  a  result 
of  right  of  way  operations  the  right 
of  way  strip  cannot  be  crossed  and 
re-crossed  to  carry  out  normal,  effi- 
cient farming  operations,  either 
time  and  labor  will  be  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  taking  a  longer  route  around 
the  right  of  way,  or  some  portion 
of  the  crop  land  will  be  neglected. 
In  either  event,  the  farmer  is  dam- 
aged. 

Further,  where  a  tract  or  cut  of 
crop  land  is  bisected,  the  farmer 
may  find  it  necessary  to  prepare 
temporary  headlands  in  these  tracts, 
at  a  substantial  cost  to  himself. 
Otherwise,  he  could  not  turn  his 
implements  and  farm  machinery 
around  on  reaching  the  end  of  a 
row.  This  heavy  machinery  cannot 
be  turned  around  across  rows,  and 
it  is  not  feasible  to  back  out  of  a 
row.  Such  additional  costs  should 
be  anticipated. 

Most  of  our  soil  is  very  fertile. 
However,  this  is  not  normally  true 
as  to  subsoil  excavated  from  a  sub- 
stantial depth.  The  bringing  to  the 
surface  of  this  soil,  naturally  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  crops  grown 
on  a  pipe  line  right  of  way  during 
a  number  of  years  following  the  ex- 
cavation. I  cannot  evaluate  such  loss 
and  damage,  but  it  nevertheless  ex- 
ists. 

In  many  cases,  the  value  of  an 
entire  farm  will  be  depreciated  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  a  right 
of  way  and  the  facilities  construct- 
ed thereon.  This  is  true,  because 
any  user  is  deprived  of  the  full  and 
free  use  of  a  portion  of  the  farm, 
and  he  necessarily  realizes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  right  of  way  will  at 
some  time  in  the  future  interfere 
with  the  construction  of  buildings, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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with  normal  agricultural  operations, 
or  with  some  other  desirable  use, 
and  thereby  give  rise  to  damage  and 
inconvenience. 

Finally,  in  discussing  damages, 
may  I  point  out  that  unless  a  farm- 
er accepts  any  proposal  made  to 
him,  he  must  devote  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  to  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  the  right  of  way 
man.  This  time  is  not  time  spent 
by  him  in  a  profit  venture,  but 
solely  in  an  effort  to  be  made  whole 
and  avoid  loss.  The  farmer's  time 
cannot  be  evaluated  and  I  do  not 
suggest  that  his  lost  time  be  fixed 
as  an  element  of  damages,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  his  time  is 
valuable,  and  in  arriving  at  an  ulti- 
mate figure  of  damage,  the  right 
of  way  man  should  be  liberal  in 
view  of  this  and  other  intangible 
considerations.  I  do  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  land  owner  feels  he 
should  consult  his  attorney  to  prop- 
erly protect  his  interests,  the  attor- 
ney's fee  should  be  paid  by  the 
party  who  is  obtaining  the  right  of 
way.  Otherwise,  this  fee  is  a  dead 
loss  to  the  farmer. 

Right  of  Way  Agreements 

In  granting  a  right  of  way,  a 
careful  and  prudent  sugar  cane 
farmer  will  present  to  you  for  your 
consideration  a  number  of  items,  at 
least  some  of  which  are  not  usually 
found  in  your  standard  forms  of 
right  of  way  agreements.  I  shall 
recite  those  items  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  there  are  undoubt- 
edly others.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
would  not  be  applicable  to  all  rights 
of  way,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  rights  granted. 

Any  pipe  line  should  be  buried 
a  sufficient  depth  below  the  surface 
to  avoid  interference  with  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  sufficient  depth  below 
the  bottom  of  ditches  and  canals  to 
avoid  interference  with  drainage. 

All  trenches  which  are  excavated 
should  be  refilled  without  delay. 
The  spoils  should  not  only  be  re- 
placed, but  the  area  should  be  firm- 
ly tamped,  packed  and  leveled.  This 
is    most    important,    for    settling   of 


the  land  in  excavated  areas  forms 
pockets,  and  has  a  serious  effect  on 
drainage.  Further,  even  when  the 
area  is  properly  packed,  the  sugar 
cane  farmers  have  experienced  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  many  instances  fori 
several  years  following  excavation, 
particularly  during  wet  weather. 
The  condition  of  this  disturbed  soil 
causes  our  heavy  equipment  to  bogg; 
down.  In  this  connection,  bear  in 
mind  we  no  longer  refer  to  the  mule 
and  plow  and  wagon,  but  to  heavy 
mechanical  equipment,  such  as  our 
harvesters  which  weigh  approxi- 
mately 15,000  pounds  and  some  of 
w^hich  cost  as  much  as  approximate- 
ly fifteen  thousand  dollars  each. 

All  roads,  headlands,  bridges, 
drainage  ditches  and  canals,  fences, 
and  other  improvements  and  facili- 
ties which  are  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial part  of  our  operations,  must  be 
restored  without  delay. 

The  land  owner  should  be  speci- 
fically held  harmless  from  and  in- 
demnified against  any  damages 
which  may  be  caused  to  others,  in 
the  exercise  of  your  rights. 

Every  effort  should  be  exerted  by 
your  principals  to  avoid  actual  op- 
erations on  the  right  of  way  during 
the  planting  and  harvesting  sea- 
sons, which  extend  normally  from 
sometimes  in  August  through  the 
month  of  December.  The  least  ob- 
jectionable time  for  such  operations 
would  be  immediately  following  the 
completion  of  the  harvesting. 

The  right  of  way  agreement 
should  specifically  provide  for  the 
payment  of  damages  which  may  re- 
sult from  any  additional  work  on 
the  right  of  way  subsequent  to  the 
original  construction. 

I  realize  you  do,  in  fact,  provide 
for  most  of  these  contingencies ; 
however,  if  all  of  these  items  which 
I  have  mentioned,  were  specifically 
provided  for  in  your  forms  of  right 
of  way  agreement  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  landowners,  your  task 
as  right  of  way  men  would  be  ma- 
terially lightened,  and  misunder- 
standings and  disagreements  would 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  FEB.  25,  f957 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.10  6.25                   5.90 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.02  6.17                   5.86 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 5.75  6.35                   3.30 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

May  July                   Sept. 

Today 5.66  5.75                    5.79 

1    Month  Ago 5.77  5.81                    5.85 

1   Year  Ago 5.42  5.51                    5.54 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1957  Same  Date  1956 

American 50,505   tons  53,476   tons 

National   (Godchaux)    26,117   tons  21,427   tons 

Colonial 25,250   tons  29,637   tons 

Henderson ._      16,825   tons  12,215   tons 

Southdown None  None 

South  Coast None  3,727    tons 

Supreme 6,004   tons  17,327    tons 

Totals.... 124,701    tons  137,809   tons 

*  Revised 


DOWPON, 


also  known  as  85%  DALAPON,  will  permanently 
kill  Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda,  crab  grass,  red  bottom,  and  other  grasses  in  sugar 
cane  without  injuring  the  cane  when  applied  at  the  recommended  dosages. 
Experiments  conducted  for  the  past  three  years,  and  large  scale  field  usage  for 
the  past  two  years  have  proven  DOWPON  to  be  the  most  economical  and  most 
valuable  chemical  weed  killer  on  the  market  today. 

DOWPON  is  as  easy  to  handle  and  spray  as  2-4-D;  it  is  non-poisonous  to  humans 
and  animals,  is  non-corrosive,  and  non-inflammable. 

WHEN  ALL  OTHER  WEED  KILLERS  FAIL,  DOWPON  WILL  DO  THE  JOB. 
IT  SHOULD  HAVE  AN  IMPORTANT  PLACE  IN  YOUR  WEED  CONTROL 
PROGRAM. 

We  can  advise  you  as  to  HOW,  WHEN,  and  WHERE  on  the  use  of  DOWPON 
IN  SUGAR  CANE.  Feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  detailed  information  on  the  use 
of  DOWPON  in  sugar  cane. 

Your  Dow  Distributor 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEM.  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LOUISIANA 
PHONES:  2251    OR  6011 
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RIGHTS 

(Continued  from  page  154) 
be  minimized.  The  inclusion  of  such 
provisions,  where  applicable,  would 
indicate  to  the  farmer  that  you 
sincerely  appreciate  his  problems 
and  desire  to  make  provision  for 
them. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  148) 
the  meeting  probably  will  commence 
about  9:30  A.M. 

Feeding 

Somehow  when  we  think  of  feed- 
ing we  invariably  think  of  a  certain 
chap  we  see  once  in  a  while  who  is 
an  expert  on  the  subject.  It  used  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  watch  this  fellow 
because  he  was  such  a  happy  eater, 
but  now  the  mealtime  smile  is  gone 
from  his  face  and  there  is  a  grim 
determination  that  is  saddening  to 
see. 

Unlike  the  porci  referred  to  in  the 
following  paragraph,  our  friend  is 
on  a  reducing  diet,  and  it  is  about  to 
ruin  him.  But  lets  get  on  with  the 
story  about  the  hogs. 

"Weight  loss  of  crossbred  market 
hogs  during  shipping  was  markedly 
reduced  in  Arkansas  Station  tests  by 
feeding  dark  brown  sugar  in  drink- 
ing water  at  rate  3  pounds  per  5 
gallons  of  water  48  hours  before 
loading.  In  one  trial  with  109  head 
averaging  209  pounds,  the  shrink 
was  only  0.65  percent  as  opposed  to 
4  percent  for  hogs  that  got  no  sugar 
water.  In  carcass  tests,  liver  weights 
were  higher  from  hogs  receiving 
sugar  prior  to  slaughter.  With  a 
dry  sugar  and  dry  salt  cure,  the 
cuts  from  hogs  fed  sugar  lost  less 
weight  in  curing  and  smoking.  A 
taste  panel  scored  them  highly  in 
aroma,  flavor,  texture  and  tender- 
ness.'' 


WEEKLY   AVERAGE   PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1956-57 
pricing  period  have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October  11,  1956 
Raws   6.15,   Blackstrap   21.20 

Week  ending  October  18,  1956 
Raws   6.17,   Blackstrap   22.00 

Week  ending  October  25,  1956 
Raws   6.24,   Blackstrap   23.30 

Week  ending  November  1,  1956 
Raws   6.40,   Blackstrap   23.96 

Week  ending  November  8,  1956 

Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 
Week  ending  November  15,  1956 

Raws  6.18,  Blackstrap  24.75 
Week  ending  November  22,  1956 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  25.42 
Week  ending  November  29,  1956 

Raws  6.29,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  6,  1956 

Raws   6.38,   Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  December  13,  1956 
Raws   6.31,   Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  December  20,  1956 
Raws   6.26,   Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  December  27,  1956 
Raws   6.28,   Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  January  3,  1957 
Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 

Week  ending  January  10,  1957 
Raws  6.34,  Blackstrap  27.00 

Week  ending  January  17,  1957 
Raws    6.37,    Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  January  24,  1957 
Raws   6.22,   Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  January  31,  1957 
Raws    6.12,    Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  February  7,  1957 
Raws   6.01,    Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  February  14,  1957 
Raws  6.015,  Blackstrap  27.00 

Week  ending  February  21,  1957 
Raws    6.02,    Blackstrap    26.00 
Season's  Average  Through  Febru- 
ary 21,  1957 
Raws  6.223,  Blackstrap  25.7315 
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R,  BergeroUf  Gibson,  La., 
reports: 


Outstanding 

control  of 

weed  and  grass 

seedlings 

with  DuPont  Karmex'W 

HERBiCIDE 

*'I  have  been  using  Du  Pont  "Karmex"  W  as  a  pre-emergence 
herbicide  on  plant  cane  for  the  past  three  years,"  says  R. 
Bergeron  —  producer  of  the  highest  yield  in  the  plantation 
class  in  1956.  He  continues:  "During  this  time  I  have  had 
outstanding  control  of  weed  and  grass  seedlings,  with  no  in- 
jury to  the  cane.  In  fact,  I  didn't  even  have  to  put  a  hoe  in 
the  more  than  200  acres  of  plant  cane  I  treated  with  ''Kar- 
mex"  W  again  this  year." 

You,  also,  will  save  time  and  labor,  and  increase  yields  of 
healthy  cane,  by  using  Du  Pont  ''Karmex"  W.  For  further 
information,  write  your  nearest  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
office 

In  Houston  fn  Atlanta 

1100  E.  Holcombe  Blvd.  730  West  Peachtree  Street 

Houston  75,  Texas  Atlanta  8,  Georgia 

On  all  chemicals,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


f>  Karmex^W 


«=.uXi«orr.  HERBICIDE 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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CONTACT  COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

Tuesday,  March  iixh 
9:30  a. 01.-4:00  p.m. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
BUILDING 

L.  S.  U.  CAMPUS 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

See  Page  149  for  Program 
EVERYONE  IS  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 
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Control  Sugarcane  Borer 
Increase  Sugar  Yields 

RYAN-O-DUST 

100%   Ryania  Dust 

Costs  Less  Per  Acre 

TRINIDAD  RYANIA  CORP. 

1283  West  Boulevard 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'' 

GILLIS,HULSEandCOLCOCK,lnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  $lats 
intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

e 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 
end  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodmird  Wight  &  eS: 

/  TMM  lAmQtST  CtHtHAL  SUPPLY  MOUSS  SOUTH  SIMCt  l»*7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 
823  Perdido  Street 
^        New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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They're 
Raising 
Cub... 


protected  by 


Millions  of  pounds  used  since  1950  have  estab- 
lished Ryania  as  the  most  effective  available 
weapon  against  the  sugarcane  borer. 

Ryania  has  no  harmful  efFects  on  crops,  will  not 
induce  heavy  infestations  of  aphids.  It's  rec- 
ommended by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


S.  B,  PENICK  S  COMPANY 


50  Church  Street,  New  York  8,  NY. 
Telephone  COrtlandt  7-1970 


735  West  Division  Street,  Chicago  10,  III. 
Telephone  MOhawk  4-5651 
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'^'"'  La.  State  university  Library 

AcQulsitions  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge  3, La. 
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ANOTHER  HiaH  QUALITY  YALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 

:'his  new  model  215-gallon  power- take-off  Valois  Weed  Sprayer  was  designed  in  1955 
t  the  request  of  many  cane  farmers  who  desired  the  special  features  it  offers. 

t  is  constructed  of  the 
ame  high  quality  materi- 
il  as  is  our  reliable  400- 
jallon  Master  Model. 

ylany  cane  farmers 
oought  and  used  this  new 
jnodel  sprayer  in  195-6 
|vith  complete  satisfac- 
lion.    There  is  no  engine 

rouble,  and  its  simplicity 
n  construction  and  op- 
eration makes  it  fool- 
roof.  One  of  these 
sprayers   will   easily   take 

are  of  a  crop  of  better 
;han    300    acres   of   cane. 


(Rear  view  showing:  arrangrement  and  folding:  of  spray  boom) 


ITS  SPECIFICATIONS  ARE: 

1.  Tank — 215-gallon  capacity,  constructed 
of  11  gauge  steel,  and  is  nietalized  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

rump — It  has  a  Hypro,  Ni- Resist,  10 
G.P.M.,  power-take-off  pump.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  installed  on  any 
cane  tractor.  Fits  any  can<'  tractor 
PTO  shaft. 

Boom — It  has  a  .'>-row  boom  that  can 
be  lowered  or  lifted  to  any  desired 
height.  The  two  outside  row  sections 
of  the  boom  carry  a  sliding  attachment 
for  spraying  of  various  width  rows. 
The  two  side  sections  fold  upward  for 
easy  passage  through  gates,  roads,  and 
for  easy  storage. 

4.  Controls — The  regulator  and  gauge  are 
easily  accessible  to  and  in  clear  view 
of  the  tractor  operator.  No  sprayer 
operator  is  needed;  it's  a  one-man  oper- 
atioii. 


This  sprayer  is  standardly  sold  with- 
out riding  gears  at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Only  a  limited  number  of  this 
new  model  sprayer  is  available  for 
1957.  We  can  make  immediate  de- 
livery as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


(Front   view   showing:   PTO   pump   attachment 
and  controls) 


SEE  OR  CAI.E 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LA.,  U.S.A.  PHONES:  2251    OR  6011 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Grassl  to  New  Guinea 

Dr.  H.  M.  Tysdal,  Head  of  the 
Sugar  Crops  Section  of  the  U.S.D.A., 
advised  Mr.  Durbin  on  March  8th 
that  Mr.  Carl  Grassl,  Plant  Breeder 
of  the  U.S.D.A.  Canal  Point  Florida 
Station,  was  on  his  way  to  New 
Guinea  in  search  of  new  types  of 
cane. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  enjoy 
reading  the  following  paragraphs 
from  Dr.  Tysdal's  letter: 

*'Mr.  Grassl  and  Dr.  Warner, 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  left  last  week  for 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  for  ex- 
ploration and  collection  of  new 
types  of  sugarcane  in  this  area, 
which  is  considered  the  native 
home  of  this  plant.  It  is  therefore 
a  very  fertile  area  for  obtaining 
new  types  and  germ  plasm,  in- 
cluding perhaps  resistance  to  dis- 
eases. This  collection  will  be  add- 
ed to  our  World  Collection  to  sup- 
plement the  material  we  now 
have.  As  you  know,  both  Messrs. 
Grassl  and  Warner  are  experi- 
enced not  only  in  sugarcane  but 
also  in  this  type  of  plant  explora- 
tion. 

We   expect   this   trip   to    return 

big  dividends." 

We  know,  of  course,  that  New 
Guinea  is  not  populated  entirely  by 
head-hunters  and  that  the  odds  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  Messrs  Grassl 
and  Warner  returning  with  their 
head  bones  connected  to  their  neck 
bones,  etc.,  in  the  proper  sequence. 

The  fact  that  they  are  going  to 
this  fabled  land  shows,  however, 
that    there    is    room    for    adventure 


even  in  the  sugarcane  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

Blackstrap  Period  Finished 

The  official  pricing  period  fori 
Louisiana  Blackstrap  Molasses  end- 
ed on  February  28th  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange  advised  thej 
Sugar  Division  on  that  day  that  thei 
average  price  for  the  21  week  peri- 
od, which  began  on  October  4th,i 
was  25.7443  cents  a  gallon,  f.o.b.. 
plantation. 

Using  this  quotation,  the  Govern- 
ment has  advised  the  sugar  mill  op- 
erators that  the  molasses  bonus  to 
the  cane  grower  this  year  is  72.067i 
cents  per  net  ton  of  sugarcane.  ThiS' 
compares  with  a  molasses  bonus  lasti 
year  of  17.207  cents  a  ton  when  the 
season's  average  price  of  Blackstrap 
was  10.77975  cents  a  gallon. 
^  The  Pricing  Period  for  sugar  con- 
tinues through  the  week  ending 
April  25th  for  a  total  of  29  weeks. 

The  sugar  market  has  shown 
some  signs  of  strengthening  and,  if! 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  dock  strike  caused  some 
Philippine  cargoes  to  become  dis- 
tressed, we  believe  that  our  Old 
Mule  would  be  doing  better.  In  fact 
on  two  occasions  recently,  the  New 
Orleans  price  was  higher  than  the 
New  York  price. 

In  this  connection,  W.  H.  Edgar 
&  Son  said  in  their  market  letter 
of  March  8th: 

''One  or  two  parcels  of  Cubas 
have  recently  been  sold  to  South- 
ern refiners  at  the  equivalent  ba- 
sis of  6.17  and  considering  the 
freight  differential,  is  estimated 
to  figure  about  6.26  North  Hat- 
teras." 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


Can  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  Use  a 
Variety  of  Cane  that  Lodges? 


A 


It  has  been  reported  by  many 
;hat  the  acreage  of  N.  Co.  310  will 
)e  increased  for  this  year's  planting. 

The  main  reason  given  is  that 
>T.  Co.  310  will  produce  very  heavy 
onnage  with  a  satisfactory  sucrose 
[content.  The  supporting  reasons  are 
lilso  of  major  importance.  N.  Co. 
UO  can  be  mechanically  harvested 
satisfactorily  in  spite  of  its  lodging 
characteristics.  The  pick-up  attach- 
ment to  the  harvester  works  well  in 
N".  Co.  310  because  the  variety  is 
tiot  brittle  and  the  tops  do  not 
preak  off,  according  to  the  reports. 
N.  Co.  310  is  adapted  to  both  light 
and  heavy  soils  and  on  heavy  soil 
lodging  has  not  been  too  bad.  The 
variety  also  has  cold  tolerance.  In 
3ne  area  where  cold  damage  was 
v^ery  severe  to  all  other  varieties, 
N".  Co.  310  was  good  enough  to  be 
Lised  for  seed  in  December. 

In  addition  to  lodging,  N.  Co.  310 
does  not  mature  early.  Very  little 
3an  be  done  about  this.  Placing  the 
variety  in  heavy  soils  will  help  ma- 
turity to  some  extent  but  this  will 
create  an  even  greater  problem 
when  considering  harvesting  in 
heavy  soils  after  rains  set  in. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  N.  Co. 
310  has  not  lodged  in  the  Teche 
region  to  any  extent  in  spite  of  high 
yields  in  the  variety  there. 

The  cane  breeding  and  selection 
program  as  conducted  now  has 
many  rigid  standards.  Standards 
are  determined  by  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry  in  conference  with 
the  scientists  of  L.S.U.  and  the 
U.S.D.A.  Some  of  the  important 
qualities   a   new   variety   must   have 


to  meet  the  need  of  Louisiana,  are 
good  sugar  content,  satisfactory 
yield,  stubbling  ability,  some  resist- 
ance to  borers  and  diseases,  good 
keeping  quality  following  cutting  or 
after  freezes,  fairly  early  maturity, 
and  erectness  for  mechanical  har- 
vesting. 

To  ask  for  all  these  qualities  in 
one  variety  is  almost  asking  the 
impossible.  This  becomes  evident  to 
those  conducting  the  selection  work 
after  checking  many  thousand  new 
varieties  each  year  for  many  years. 

Because  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  the  perfect  cane,  the  industry 
has  had  to  settle  for  only  the  mighty 
good  ones.  Occasionally,  one  or  two 
standards  have  been  lowered  to  al- 
low a  variety  to  be  released,  but 
only  when  the  variety  had  special 
locality  adaptation  or  had  other 
good  qualities  that  could  off-set  the 
undesirable  characteristics.  This 
was  done  with  N.  Co.  310.  The  yield- 
ing ability  of  N.  Co.  310  and  its 
general  adaptability  to  both  light 
and  heavy  soils  outweighed  its  un- 
desirable characteristics  of  being 
relatively  late  to  mature  and  its 
susceptibility  to  mosaic. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  N.  Co.  310 
did  not  lodge  badly  during  the  test- 
ing period  prior  to  its  release. 

Because  the  pick-up  attachment 
to  the  harvester  works  well  in  N.  Co. 
310,  many  in  the  industry  feel  that 
the  standard  for  erectness  can  now 
be  lowered  to  take  into  the  testing 
program  varieties  similar  to  N.  Co. 
310.  In  the  same  statement,  it  was 
also  brought  out  that  erect  varieties 
(Continued  on  page  174) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Washington  lepie^entatives  of  ag- 
ricultural interests  are  very  much 
concerned  over  recent  activities  in 
the  Senate  and  House  which  could 
lead  to  repeal  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
emptions under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Pat  McNamara,  Wayne  Morse, 
and  Congressman  Augustine  B.  Kel- 
ley  and  Emanuel  Celler.  The  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  began  hear- 
ings March  5,  1957.  The  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  headed 
by  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  opened  hearings  on 
February  25,  1957  with  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  as  the 
first  witness.  Although  Secretary 
Mitchell  recommended  that  the  ag- 
ricultural exemptions  be  continued, 
several  labor  enthusiasts  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  will  make  an  all  out 
effort  to  have  agricultural  labor  or- 
ganized and  thus  vulnerable  to  un- 
scrupulous labor  racketeers.  If  they 
have  their  way  farm  labor  will  not 
only  be  subject  to  the  minimum 
wage  but  the  farmer  will  have  to 
pay  his  hired  man  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime. 

Senator  Kennedy  who  aspires  to 
be  the  Democratic  presidential  nom- 
inee four  years  from  now  has  indi- 
cated in  his  questioning  of  witnesses 
that  in  his  opinion  corporation 
owned  farms  should  be  subject  to 
all  Wage  and  Hour  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Most  members  of  Congress  say  it 
is  unthinkable  that  control  of  food 
production  in  the  United   States  be 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


placed  in  the  hands  of  labor  or^ 
ganizers  nevertheless  they  seem  to 
feel  it  inevitable  that,  sooner  o» 
later,  the  agricultural  exemptions  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will 
be  eliminated. 

Several  prominent  members  ofl 
Congress  from  agricultural  areas 
said  they  had  received  no  word] 
from  ''the  folks  back  home"  on  thei 
subject  which  would  seem  to  indi-! 
cate  that  farmers  who  do  not  want! 
to  be  forced  to  collect  Union  dues' 
and  pay  hired  help  time  and  a  halfi 
overtime  do  some  quick  letter  writ-: 
ing. 

Senator  John  Stennis  of  Missis- 1 
sippi  on  behalf  of  himself.  Senator  I 
Spessard  L.  Holland  of  Florida  and 
Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  of 
Iowa,  has  introduced  S.  1418  which 
would  restore  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  granting  agricultural  exemptions 
from  the  Wage  and  Hour  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  Stennis  bill  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  Labor  Departments' 
discretion  in  making  administrative 
definitions  of  ''agriculture",  "first 
processing"  and  "area  of  produc- 
tion". 

Many  farmers  and  some  legislat- 
ors feel  that  the  Labor  Department 
by  its  unrealistic  administrative  rul- 
ings has  virtually  nullified  the  agri- 
cultural exemptions  in  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act. 

The  Stennis  bill  defines  "agricul- 
ture" so  as  to  include  new  methods 
of  processing  food  developed  since 
1938,  such  as  freezing,  and  states 
in  detail  those  processes  that  would 
be  exempt,  so  that  all  agricultural 
commodities  would  be  treated  equal- j 
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BORERS  SURVIVING  THE  WINTER  AND  PROPECTS 

FOR  THE  1957  INFESTATION  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  E.  J.  Concienne,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 

W.  J.  McCormick  and  L.  J.  Charpentier,  Entomology  Research 

Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture 


The  annual  cooperative  survey  by 
ithe  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
Iment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
the  USDA  Sugarcane  Insect  Labora- 
tory at  Houma  to  determnie  the 
number  of  sugarcane  borers  surviv- 
ing the  winter  was  conducted  in 
February.  The  population  surviv- 
ing the  winter  was  sufficiently 
heavy  and  widespread  to  be  capable 
of  causing  destructive  infestations 
if  conditions  during  the  growing 
season  are  favorable  for  develop- 
ment of  the  pest. 

Cane  trash  in  harvested  fields  was 
examined  on  ten  plantations  dis- 
tributed over  the  sugar-producing 
area  of  the  State.  Ten  representa- 
tive fields  on  each  plantation  were 
examined.  Four  samples  of  10  feet 
of  row  selected  at  random  were  ex- 
amined in  each  field. 

Data  obtained  in  1957  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table  and 


compared  with  those  for  1956: 

Live  borers  per  acre  in 
Plantation  1957  1956 


Reserve 

726 

998 

Erath 

617 

254 

Oaklawn 

601 

1,092 

Elm  Hall 

454 

364 

Orange  Grove 

454 

218 

Raceland 

454 

926 

Catherine 

382 

600 

Billeaud 

272 

708 

Alma 

164 

419 

Southdown 

73 

672 

Average 


420 


625 


These  data  show  that  fewer  bor- 
ers overwintered  in  1957  than  in 
1956  in  spite  of  the  mild  winter. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  surviving 
in  cane  trash  is  heavy  enough  to  be 
classified  as  severe.  This  indicates 
that  infestation  by  the  first  genera- 
tion of  the  insect  in  1957  can  be 
serious.  Growers  should  therefore 
watch  the  situation  as  it  develops 
and  be  prepared  to  dust  with  ryania 
or  cryolite  where  necessary. 


ly.  These  processes  would  be  exempt 
when  performed  by  a  farmer  or  on 
a  farm  as  an  incident  to  or  in  con- 
junction with  farming  operations, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  such 
practices  are  ordinarily  performed 
by  farmers  on  a  farm. 

The  bill  defines  the  ''area  of  pro- 
duction" so  as  to  include  every  coun- 
try in  which  the  commodity  is  com- 
mercially produced,  the  only  limita- 
tion being  the  "area  of  production" 
shall  not  include  a  city  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  250,000  or  more. 

The  "area  of  production"  exemp- 
tion is  worded  so  as  to  include  all 


the  employees  of  any  employer  en- 
gaged within  the  "area  of  produc- 
tion" in  the  preparation  for  market 
or  handling  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity. 

"First  processing"  is  spelled  out 
definitely  to  include  all  operations 
required  for  the  first  processing  of 
food  whether  or  not  such  operations 
are  performed  at  different  times  or 
in  different  places. 

Farmers  in  the  United  States 
have  a  vital  interest  at  stake  and 
should  not  be  hesitant  in  asking 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
support  S  1418. 
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COMPARISON  OF  INDICATED  SUGAR  YIELDS  OF  IMPORTANT 

VARIETIES  ON  DIFFERENT  DATES  DURING  RECENT 

YEARS  AT  HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 

Bry  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


According  to  preliminary  data  just 
reported/  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  in  Louisiana  during  1956  were 
the  highest  of  any  year  in  the  last 
decade.  Several  contributing  factors 
have  been  offered  as  explanation  for 
this  increase  in  sugar  recoveries, 
among  them  being  the  favorable 
growing  season,  cultural  practices, 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  the  mill- 
ing of  fresh  cane,  but  regardless  of 
the  underlying  causes  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Louisiana  sugar  mills 
bagged  more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
processed  in  1956  than  they  had  in 
many  years. 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
effect  of  varieties  alone  on  available 
sugar  in  cane,  use  is  made  of  ma- 
turity-study data  accumulated  over 
a  period  of  4  years  at  the  Houma 
station  in  connection  with  routine 
variety  evaluation.  In  these  studies 
several  varieties,  including  impor- 
tant commercial  varieties  and  prom- 
ising unreleased  ones,  are  planted 
in  a  randomized  block  experiment 
with  5  replications  of  each  variety. 
Each  block  is  divided  into  18  sub- 
plots for  purposes  of  sampling,  and 
at  the  different  sampling  dates  a 
sufficient  number  of  stalks  is  taken 
from  each  of  3  subplots  for  a  sample 
of  25  stalks.  There  are,  therefore, 
five  25-stalk  samples  for  each  vari- 
ety (one  sample  from  each  replica- 
tion) on  each  sampling  date.  The 
samples  are  taken  on  October  1,  and 
at  semi-monthly  intervals  thereafter 
until  December  15  each  year.  These 
studies  are  limited  to  the  plant  cane 
crop  since  the  early  cutting  may 
affect  stubbling  and  consequently 
the  maturity  of  the  following  stub- 
ble crop. 

Each  year  six  varieties  are  tested 
in  comparison  with  C.  P.  44/101 
which  has  been  used  during  the  past 


4  years  as  the  standard  variety  for 
determining  earliness  of  maturity. 
During  the  period  1953  to  1956,  in- 
clusive, 11  varieties  were  tested  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study  only 
4  varieties,  C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P.  44/ 
155,  C.  P.  48/103,  and  N.  Co.  310 
will  be  used  because  they  were  in- 
cluded in  all  4  years. 

Yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
were  calculated  according  to  the 
Winter-Carp-Geerligs  formula  from 
crusher  juice  analyses  for  Brix  and 
sucrose,  using  Arceneaux's  simplifi- 
cation.^ Consideration  is  given  to 
differences  in  milling  extraction  be- 
tween varieties  but  for  purposes  of 
this  study  the  year  to  year  compari- 
sons for  any  one  variety  are  valid 
because  the  correction  factors  as- 
signed to  a  variety  remained  the 
same  during  the  four  years. 

Table  1  gives  the  indicated  yields 
of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  for  4 
varieties  in  plant  cane  on  each  of  6 
dates  during  the  harvest  season  of 
1953  to  1956,  inclusive,  and  table  2 
presents  the  same  information  in 
percent  of  the  comparable  yields  for 
C.  P.  44/101.  An  examination  of 
table  1  shows  that  at  the  early  part 
of  the  harvest  seasons  of  1953,  1954, 
and  1956,  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  were  considerably  higher  on 
each  date  than  on  the  corresponding 
date  in  1955.  The  interesting  thing, 
however,  is  that  in  the  case  of  C.  P. 
44/101  and  C.  P.  48/103,  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  were  as  high,  or  high- 
er, at  the  end  of  the  season  in  1955 
as  on  the  corresponding  dates  in 
1956.  C.  P.  44/155  was  relatively 
later  in  maturing  in  1956,  being: 
consistently  below  the  average  for 
the  4  years  on  all  dates.  Yields  of  I 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  for  this 
variety  in  1956  were  only  slightly 
above  the   1955   yields   on   the   first 
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2  sample  dates  and  actually  below 
the  previous  year's  yields  after  No- 
vember 1.  It  is  of  interest  to  point 
out  that  for  most  of  the  harvest 
season  this  variety  had  lower  su- 
crose than  C.  P.  44/101,  which  has 
not  always  been  the  case  in  previous 
studies.  The  November  freezes  no 
doubt  affected  the  manufacture  and 
accumulation  of  sugar  by  the  cane 
plant  but  all  varieties  increased  in 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  from  Novem- 
ber 15  to  December  15.  This  table 
further  reveals  that,  in  most  cases, 
available  sugar  in  the  juice  on  each 
date  was  slightly  lower  in  1956  than 


in  either  1953  or  1954  for  all  vari- 
eties except  N.  Co.  310,  and  that  in 
the  average  of  all  dates  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  were  consistently  low- 
er for  varieties  C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P. 
44/155,  and  C.  P.  48/103  in  1956 
than  in  1953  and  1954. 

N.  Co.  310  behaved  differently  in 
1956,  with  sucrose  yields  being  gen- 
erally above  average  and  above  cor- 
responding yields  for  the  other  3 
years,  but  there  were  several  excep- 
tions in  which  yields  were  lower 
during  the  past  year  than  in  1953; 
for  example,  on  October  1,  October 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE   1 

Average  indicated  yields  of  96°   sugar  in  pounds  per  ton   of  canie   for   four  varieties 

tested  at  Houma  during  the  period  October  1   to  December   15, 

from   1953  to   1956,  inclusive. 


Variety 

Date  of 

san?)ling 

and 

Octolier 

November 

December 

Average 

year 

1       1 

15 

1 

1    15 

1       1 

15 

C.P.   U4/101 

1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
Ave. 

160,0 
139.2 
IDS.  9 
1^0.0 

137.0 

173.5 
155.9 
129.3 
163.U 
155.5 

1S6.0 

185-2 
169.6 

172.9 
178. H 

182.7 
I9U.U 
IS9.7 
.  193^ 
191.  H 

205 -U 
219.3 
206.9 
200. U 
208.0 

21U.I 

227.5 
213.8 

209.5 
216.2 

186. 9 
186. 9 
169-7 
180.8 
181.1 

C.P.   1*1+/155 

1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
Ave. 

163.0 

136.U 

109.3 
126.6 

133.S 

166.0 

1^3.9 
139.  u 

1UU.7 

lUg.5 

199.^ 
180.0 

Uk.o 

.  165.5 
179.7 

189. 2 
I9U.7 
197.1 
190.2 
192.8 

213.  U 

220. h 

215.2 

.  216.2. 

216.3 

22s. k 
232.8 
216.8 
21I+.2 
223.0 

193.2 
I8U.7 
175.3 
176.2 
182.  U 

C.P.  US/103 

1953 
I95U 
1955 
1956 
Ave. 

197.9 

187. 1 
161*.  9 
ISU.O 

123.5 

216.6 

213.9 
195.2 
203.1 
207.2 

23H.3 
228.0 
212.7 
225.9 
225.2 

231.2 
2U0.9 
238.  U 

236.i+ 

252.7 
263.3 
260.2 

239.5 
253.9 

255.9 
269.5 
262.9 
2H3.8 
258.0 

231.  U 

233.7 
222. U 
221.9 

227.  u 

N.Co.  310 

1953 
195^ 
1955- 
1956 
Ave. 

151.3 

132.0 

97.6 
137.1 
129.5 

165.  i* 
1U9.U 
120. U 
159.5 
1U8.7 

193.0 
163.3 
I5U.3 
,  191.0 
175.  i^ 

201.6 

185-3 
175.0 
21U.8 
19U.2 

218. 9 
212.6 

209. 6 

220.8 
215.5 

217.  U 
225.0 
20U.2 
231.3 
219.5 

191.3 
177.9 
160.2 

192.  U 

180. 5 
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15,  and  November  1.  On  all  other 
dates  sugar  yields  for  this  variety 
were  higher  in  1956  than  in  the 
other  3  years. 

Table  2  presents  the  results  of 
maturity  studies  v^ith  respect  to 
available  sugar  in  cane  at  different 
dates  for  3  varieties  in  relation  to 
comparable  yields  for  C.  P.  44/101. 
The  relative  yields  of  sugar  of  the 
varieties  vary  somewhat  between 
years  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
average  of  4  years  should  give  a  re- 
liable estimate  of  relative  maturity 
for  the  varieties  studied.  In  agree- 
ment with  results  of  previous  tests 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  for 


C.  P.  48/103  were  relatively  high 
and  those  of  N.  Co.  310  relatively 
low  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
season.  In  the  4-year  average,  C.  P. 
48/103  gave  134  percent  of  the  sug- 
ar yields  of  C.  P.  44/101  on  October 
1,  and  approximately  119  percent 
on  December  15,  while  correspond- 
ing yields  for  N.  Co.  310  were  95 
and  102  percent,  respectively.  Val- 
ues for  C.  P.  48/103  ranged  from 
124  to  151  percent  of  C.  P.  44/101 
and  those  for  N.  Co.  310  from  90  to 
98  percent  on  October  1.  C.  P.  44/ 
155  averaged  98  percent  of  C.  P. 
44/101    on    October    1    for   all    four 


TABLE  2 

Relative  indicated  yield  of  96®    sugar  per  ton   of   cane   for   different   varieties 

at  Houma  during   the  period  October   1    to   December    15, 

from   1953  to   1956,  inclusive. 

(C.  P.  44/101  =  100  in  all  cases) 


Variety 

Date  of 

sampling 

ana 

October 

November 

December 

year 

1   1 

15 

1 

1   1»5 

1    1 

15 

C.P.  HU/155 

1953 
195^ 

102 

96 

107 

lOU 

loU 

107 

98 

92 

97 

100 

101 

103 

1955 

100 

108 

103 

loU 

loU 

101 

1956 

90 

89 

96 

96, 

108 

102 

Ave.* 

98 

95 

101 

101 

104 

103 

C.P.  i;g/io3 

1953 
•^95& 

I2U 

125 

126 

127 

123 

130 

13^ 

137 

123 

12U 

130 

118 

1955 

151 

151 

125 

126 

126 

123 

1956 

131 

ia>+ 

131 

lis 

120 

116 

Ave.* 

l3l^ 

133 

126 

123 

122 

119 

N.Co.  310 

1953 
l95l^ 

95 

95 

lOU 

110 

107 

102 

95 

96 

88 

95 

97 

99 

1955 

90 

93 

91 

92 

101 

96 

1956 

98 

98 

111 

10s 

110 

110 

Ave.* 

95 

96 

98 

101 

lOU 

102 

Weighted  values. 
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years,  ranging  from  92  to  102  per- 
cent. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  for  the  4  varieties  in  this 
study  were  higher  at  Houma  in  1953 
and  1954  than  in  1956.  During  the 
same  period  actual  recoveries  by  the 
Louisiana  sugar  factories  were  con- 
siderably lower  in  1953  and  1954 
than  in  1956,  according  to  factory 
reports.  The  reasons  for  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  between  theoretical 
yields  and  actual  commercial  yields 
can  be  explained,  it  is  believed,  by: 
(1)  A  change  in  varieties  milled 
commercially.  Results  of  tests  show 
that  commercial  varieties  in  Loui- 
siana differ  by  as  much  as  8  per- 
cent in  theoretical  yield  of  sugar  per 
ton  with  the  same  sucrose  and  puri- 
ty analyses  of  crusher  juice  because 
of  differences  in  juice  extraction 
and  in  purity  drop  with  complete 
milling;  (2)  A  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  handling  the  cane  after  cut- 
ting. With  the  emphasis  on  fresh 
cane  because  of  losses  in  sucrose 
after  cutting,  factories  are  getting 
better  quality  cane;  or  (3)  A  com- 
bination of  the  two  factors. 

During  this  period  the  percentage 
of  the  cane  acreage  in  the  State  de- 
voted to  C.  P.  44/101  has  increased 
from  20  to  approximately  51  per- 
cent and  that  devoted  to  C.  P.  36/ 
105  has  decreased  from  37  to  19 
percent.^  Because  of  better  milling 
qualities,  resulting  in  more  complete 
extraction,  C.  P.  44/101  can  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  approximately  4  per- 
cent more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  C.  P.  36/105  when  the  two  va- 
rieties have  the  same  crusher  juice 
analysis.  The  replacing  of  C.  P.  36/ 
105  with  C.  P.  44/101,  which  gives 
better  extraction,  and  slightly  better 
sucrose  and  purity  values,  no  doubt 
accounted  for  much  of  the  increase 
in  sugar  yields  in  the  State.  It  is 
of  interest  to  speculate  as  to  what 
the  State  yields  would  have  been  in 
1953  and  1954  if  C.  P.  44/101  had 
occupied  one-half  of  the  State  acre- 
age at  that  time. 


It  is  recognized  that  the  milling 
of  fresh  cane  results  in  higher  sug- 
ar yields,  and  mills  in  general  made 
concerted  efforts  to  reduce  the  time 
interval  from  cutting  to  processing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the 
past  two  years  the  quality  of  the 
cane  milled  was  much  improved 
over  the  previous  two  years.  Many 
companies  now  employ  supervisors 
to  control  the  deliveries  of  cane  at 
the  mills  so  that  it  is  received  as 
soon  after  cutting  as  possible,  thus 
reducing  the  accumulation  of  old 
cane. 

It  is  believed  that  these  two  fac- 
tors, i.e.,  replacement  of  C.  P.  36/ 
105  with  C.  P.  44/101,  and  the  proc-  •■ 
essing  of  fresher  cane,  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  com-  *' 
mercial  sugar  recoveries  were  high- 
er than  in  the  past  several  years, 
although  results  of  maturity  studies 
at  Houma  show  that  in  the  case  of 
three  of  the  varieties  studied  indi- 
cated yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  were  actually  lower  in  1956 
than  in  either  1953  or  1954. 


1  Durbin,  G.  J.  Press  release  January 
1957. 

2  Arceneaux,  G.  A  simplified  method 
of  making  theoretical  sugar  yield  calcu- 
lations in  accordance  with  the  Winter- 
Carp-Geerligs  formula.  Int.  Sug.  Jour. 
37:364-365.     1935. 

3  Hebert,  L.  P.  The  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane variety  census  for  1956.  The  Sugar 
Bull.  34  (22):  334-337.    1956. 


Control  Sugarcane  Borer 
Increase  Sugar  Yields 

RYAN-O-DUST 

100%   Ryania  Dust 

Costs  Less  Per  Acre 

TRINIDAD  RYANIA  CORP. 

1283  West  Boulevard 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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1957  FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SUGARCANE 

(Prepared  jointly  by  M.  B.  Sturgis  and  David  Byrnside  of  L.S.U. 
and  Lester  Davidson  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


To  plant  cane  on  light  and  medi- 
um textured  soils  apply  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  use 
of  any  of  the  common  carriers.  On 
heavy  textured  soils  apply  60  to 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Where  the 
green  weight  of  legumes  turned  un- 
der ahead  of  plant  cane  is  as  much 
as  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fertilize  cane.  In  most 
cases  the  yields  of  legumes  are  not 
this  high.  Where  poor  legume 
growth  has  been  obtained  before 
plant  cane,  response  to  P2O5  and 
K2O  additions  could  be  expected. 

On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  River  bot- 
toms, use  80  to  100  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre.  Where  known  defici- 
encies of  phosphorus  and  potassium 
exist,  which  is  usually  in  the  very 
fine  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  types, 
25  to  40  pounds  of  P20r>  and  40  to 
60  pounds  of  K2O  should  be  applied 
in  addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some 
cases  the  plant  food  may  be  supplied 
by  the  application  of  300  to  500 
pounds  of  6-8-12,  10-5-10,  or  0-10-20 
per  acre  supplemented  with  50  to 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  either 
solid  or  liquid  materials. 

To  stubble  cane  on  the  medium  to 
light  textured  soils  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene Mississippi  terraces,  which 
areas  are  largely  west  of  the  Teche 


and    include    the    Richland,    Olivier, , 
and  Iberia  series,   apply  80  to   100 
pounds   of   N,    25   to   40   pounds   of  I 
P2O5,  and  40  to  60  pounds  of  K2O.  ,1 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from  f 
any  commonly  available  solid  or  liq- 
uid materials.  Where  anhydrous  am- 
monia is  being  used  to  supply  nitro- 
gen, minerals  may  be  applied  either 
before  the  ammonia  or  in  the  same 
operation  from  hoppers  mounted  on 
the  sides  of  the  tractor.  The  prac- 
tice of  splitting  applications  of  ni- 
trogen to  stubble  cane  on  medium 
textured  soils  where  as  much  as  80 
or  more  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  ap- 
plied is  proving  profitable  in  some 
cases.  Half  of  the  nitrogen  can  be 
applied  four  inches  deep  in  the  mid- 
dles at  the  last  cultivation.  Am- 
monia and  other  highly  soluble,  car- 
riers of  nitrogen  are  especially  adap- 
table to  split  applications. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  highest 
efficiency  in  extra  production  of 
sugar  cane  from  fertilizer  nitrogen 
has  been  one  ton  of  cane  for  each 
increment  of  6  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Where  phosphate  and  potash  were 
needed  for  sugar  cane,  the  addition 
of  40  pounds  of  P20r.  and  60  pounds 
of  K2O  per  acre  increased  the  yield 
of  cane  5  tons  per  acre  above  the 
use  of  60  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
alone. 


WEEKLY   AVERAGE    PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by   the   Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange 
since    the    start    of    the     1956  -  57 
pricing  period  have  been  as  follows : 
Week  ending  October   11,   1956 
Raws    6.15,   Blackstrap   21.20 
Week  ending  October   18,   1956 
Raws    6.17,    Blackstrap    22.00 
Week  ending  October  25,   1956 
Raws    6.24,    Blackstrap    23.30 
Week  ending  November  1,  1956 
Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap   23.96 
Week  ending  November  8,  1956 


Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 
Week  ending  November  15,  1956 

Raws  6.18,  Blackstrap  24.75 
Week  ending  November  22,  1956 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  25.42 
Week  ending  November  29,  1956 

Raws  6.29,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  6,  1956 

Raws  6.38,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  13,  1956 

Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  20,  1956 

Raws  6.26,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  December  27,  1956 
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Raws   6.28,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  January  3,  1957 

Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  January  10,  1957 

Raws  6.34,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  January  17,  1957 

Raws    6.37,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  January  24,  1957 

Raws   6.22,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  January  31,   1957 

Raws    6.12,    Blackstrap    27.00 
Week  ending  February  7,   1957 

Raws   6.01,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  February  14,  1957 

Raws  6.015,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  February  21,  1957 

Raws   6.02,   Blackstrap   26.00 
Week  ending  February  28,  1957 

Raws    6.04,    Blackstrap    26.00 
SEASON'S  AVERAGE  FOR 

BLACKSTRAP  25.7443 
Week  ending  March  7,  1957 

Raws  6.08 
Season's  Average  Through  March 
7,  1957 

Raws  6.208 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  eS: 

/  TMt  lAmCtST   CtMlHAL   SUrfLY  MOUSt  SOOTH  SIMCf  IMT  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD  180 


DOWPON, 


also  known  as  85%  DALAPON,  will  permanently 
kill  Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda,  crab  grass,  red  bottom,  and  other  grasses  in  sugar 
cane  without  injuring  the  cane  when  applied  at  the  recommended  dosages. 
Experiments  conducted  for  the  past  three  years,  and  large  scale  field  usage  for 
the  past  two  years  have  proven  DOWPON  to  be  the  most  economical  and  most 
valuable  chemical  weed  killer  on  the  market  today. 

DOWPON  is  as  easy  to  handle  and  spray  as  2-4-D;  it  is  non-poisonous  to  humans 
and  animals,  is  non-corrosive,  and  non-inflammable. 

WHEN  ALL  OTHER  WEED  KILLERS  FAIL,  DOWPON  WILL  DO  THE  JOB. 
IT  SHOULD  HAVE  AN  IMPORTANT  PLACE  IN  YOUR  WEED  CONTROL 
PROGRAM. 

We  can  advise  you  as  to  HOW,  WHEN,  and  WHERE  on  the  use  of  DOWPON 
IN  SUGAR  CANE.  Feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  detailed  information  on  the  use 
of  DOWPON  in  sugar  cane. 


Your  Dow  Distributor 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEM.  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LOUISIANA 
PHONES:  2251    OR  6011 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaxa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  Sc  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Wkitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page   165) 

with  the  same  yielding  ability  as 
N.  Co.  310  and  with  earlier  sugar 
would  be  better.  Many  in  the  in- 
dustry also  feel  that  when  a  variety 
yields  35  tons  it  will  also  go  down. 
These  thoughts  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  researchers  conducting  the 
breeding  and  selection  program. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  the  sci- 
entists doing  the  breeding  and  se- 
lection work,  along  with  their  col- 
leagues in  other  fields  of  sugar  cane 
research,  have  been  the  very  life 
blood  of  this  industry.  They  have 
met  and  conquered  many  of  the  in- 
dustry's problems.  The  sugar  cane 
breeders  have  been  able  to  give  the 
industry  a  new  variety  when  an  old 
variety  deteriorated. 

To  lower  any  standard,  and  in 
this  case  that  of  erectness  could 
possibly  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  variety  that  has  a  yield  potential 
far  above  that  of  N.  Co.  310  and 
with  a  better  sugar  content.  Can 
the  industry  use  such  a  variety  in 
spite  of  its  lodging  characteristic 
for  a  portion  of  the  acreage? 


National  Blow  Pipe  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc. 

Pneumatic  Conveying  &  Dust  Collecting 
Bagasse  our  Specialty- 
Elevators  &  Conveyors — 

Special  Machinery 

Walter  Godchaux,   Jr.,   Pres. 

P.  O.  Box  67  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  Bywater  8373-4 


^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

6ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal   1225 
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R.  Bergeron^  Gibson,  La., 
reports : 

Outstanding 

control  of 

weed  and  grass 

seedlings 

with  DuPont  Karmex'^W 

MONURON   HERBICIDE 

"I  have  been  using  Du  Pont  ''Karmex"  W  as  a  pre-emergence 
herbicide  on  plant  cane  for  the  past  three  years,"  says  R. 
Bergeron  —  producer  of  the  highest  yield  in  the  plantation 
class  in  1956.  He  continues:  "During  this  time  I  have  had 
outstanding  control  of  weed  and  grass  seedlings,  with  no  in- 
jury to  the  cane.  In  fact,  I  didn't  even  have  to  put  a  hoe  in 
the  more  than  200  acres  of  plant  cane  I  treated  with  ''Kar- 
mex"  W  again  this  year." 

You,  also,  will  save  time  and  labor,  and  increase  yields  of 
healthy  cane,  by  using  Du  Pont  ''Karmex"  W.  For  further 
information,  write  your  nearest  E,.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
office 


In  Houston 

1100  E.  Holcombe  Blvd. 
Houston  25,  Texas 


In  Atlanta 

730  West  Peachtree  Street 
Atlanta  8,  Georgia 


On  all  chemicals,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


Karmex®  W 


REsuirSTTOFr.  MONURON  HERBICIDE 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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TbeyVe 
Raising 

protected  by 


Millions  of  pounds  used  since  1950  have  estab- 
lished Ryania  as  the  most  effective  available 
weapon  against  the  sugarcane  borer. 

Ryania  has  no  harmful  effects  on  crops,  will  not 
induce  heavy  infestations  of  aphids.  It's  rec- 
ommended by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Disiributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


S.  B.  PENICK  $  COMPANY 

so  Church  Street,  New  York  8.  NY.  73S  West  Division  Street,  Chicago  10.  III. 

Telephone  COrtlandt  7-1970  Telephone  MOhawk  4-S65I 
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ANOTHER  HIGH  QUALITY  YALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 

This  new  model  215-gallon  power-take-off  Valois  Weed  Sprayer  was  designed  in  1955 
at  the  request  of  many  cane  farmers  who  desired  the  special  features  it  offers. 

It  is  constructed  of  the 
same  high  quality  materi- 
al as  is  our  reliable  400- 
gallon  Master  Model. 

Many  cane  farmers 
bought  and  used  this  new 
model  sprayer  in  195-6 
with  complete  satisfac- 
tion. There  is  no  engine 
trouble,  and  its  simplicity 
in  construction  and  op- 
eration makes  it  fool- 
proof.  One  of  these 
sprayers  will  easily  take 
care  of  a  crop  of  better 
than    300   acres   of   cane.         _ 

(Hear  view  showing  arrangement  and  folding  of  spray  boom) 


ITS  SPECIFICATIONS  ARE: 

1.  Tanli — 215-gallon  capacity,  constructed 
of  11  gauge  steel,  and  is  nietaliKed  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

2.  Pump — It  lias  a  Hypro,  Ni-Uesist.  II) 
G.P.M.,  power -take -off  pump.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  Installed  on  any 
cane  tractor.  Fits  any  cane  tractor 
PTO  shaft. 

:\.  Boom — It  has  a  ."J-row  boom  that  can 
be  lowered  or  lifted  to  any  desired 
lieight.  The  two  outside  row  sections 
of  the  boom  carry  a  sliding  attachment 
for  spraying  of  various  width  rows. 
The  two  side  sections  fold  upward  for 
easy  passage  through  gates,  roads,  and 
for  easy  storage. 

4.  Controls — The  regulator  and  gauge  are 
easily  accessible  to  and  in  clear  view 
of  the  tractor  operator.  No  sprayer 
oi)erator  is  needed;  it's  a  one-man  oper- 
ation. 


This  sprayer  is  standardly  sold  with- 
out riding  gears  at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Only  a  limited  number  of  this 
new  model  sprayer  is  available  for 
1957.  We  can  make  immediate  de- 
livery as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


(Front   view   showing   PTO   pump  attachment 
and  controls) 


SEE  OR  CAI^L 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  DyketB 


Federal  Transportation  Tax 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
some  confusion  has  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  applicability  of  the  3% 
Federal  Transportation  Tax  to 
transportation  allowances  made  to 
a  sugar  cane  grower  by  a  proc- 
essing mill  in  connection  with  the 
delivery  of  the  grower's  own  sugar 
cane. 

This  question  arose  in  1946,  and 
an  informal  ruling  was  issued  by  the 
Miscellaneous  Tax  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  at  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  from  which  rul- 
ing we  quote  as  follows : 

'Where  the  delivery  activities 
of  a  farmer  are  carried  on  with 
his  own  equipment,  and  are  mere- 
ly incidentals  of  its  business  to 
sugar  cane  growing,  and  the  sell- 
ing of  sugar  cane,  he  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  'person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  transportation  of 
property  for  hire'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Code  and  the  tax 
does  not  apply  even  though  a  sep- 
arate charge  for  the  delivery  is 
made  by  the  farmer  to  the  mill. 

**In  regard  to  the  rental  of  cane 
trailers,  if  they  are  rented  with- 
out the  services  of  a  driver,  the 
transportation  tax  would  not  ap- 
ply." 

When  a  grower  delivers  sugar 
cane  to  a  mill  and  the  title  of  the 
cane  passes  at  the  mill,  which  is 
true  in  all  instances,  in  accordance 
with  our  understanding,  the  tax  is 
not  due,  even  though  a  transporta- 
tion allowance  is  made  to  the  grower 
by  the  mill.  If  any  processor  or 
grower    has    erroneously    paid    this 


tax,   he   should   make   arrangements  | 
to  claim  refund. 

Exchange    Holds    Annual    Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange  was  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  March  27th  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  re-elected 
to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  next  two  years :  P.  L.  Bil- 
leaud,  Broussard,  La.;  W.  S.  Chad- 
wick,  New  Orleans ;  C.  S.  Churchill,  \ 
Donaldsonville ;  Murphy  J.  Foster, 
Franklin ;  E.  D.  Gelzer,  New  Or- 
leans; Charles  F.  Gibbins,  New  Or- 
leans; Leon  Godchaux  II,  New  Or- 
leans; F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.  St. 
James;  Irving  Legendre,  Thibodaux; 
John  B.  Levert,  New  Orleans;  Chas. 
A.  Levy,  New  Orleans;  J.  J.  Mun- 
son,  Houma,  and  E.  A.  Rainold,  Jr., 
New  Orleans. 

Members  of  the  Board  whose 
terms  have  another  year  to  run  are 
T.  M.  Barker,  Lockport;  E.  A.  Bur- 
guieres.  New  Orleans ;  F.  Evans  Far- 
well,  New  Orleans;  Robert  Eraser, 
New  Orleans ;  E.  J.  Garland ;  New 
Orleans;  Harry  S.  Hardin,  New  Or- 
leans; Louis  P.  LeBourgeois,  New 
Orleans;  Samuel  H.  Livaudais,  Jr., 
New  Orleans;  Edgar  Murray,  New 
Orleans;  Harold  F.  Saufley,  New 
York;  Charles  C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose; 
G.  M.  Talmage,  New  Orleans,  and 
Bronier    Thibaut,    of    Napoleonville. 

John  B.  Levert,  who  has  ably 
guided  the  Exchange  during  the 
past  two  years,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing and  expressed  his  deep  appreci- 
ation to  every  member  of  the  Ex- 
change for  the  help  and  understand- 
ing that  he  enjoyed  during  his  two 
(Continued  on  page   190) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Lcaiden 


Reports  from  L-  S.  U. 

Well,  if  you  didn't  attend  the  Con- 
tact Committee  Meeting  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  March  12,  you  really 
missed  something. 

Researchers  at  L.  S.  U.  gave  re- 
ports on  the  work  of  the  past  year 
and  discussed  plans  for  the  coming 
year. 

Dr.  Joe  Campbell,  first  on  the 
program,  did  his  usual  good  job  on 
cost  studies.  Dr.  Campbell  asked 
the  Committee  to  offer  comments 
and  suggestions  on  the  work  being 
conducted. 

Dr.  Sturgis  delivered  a  paper  pre- 
pared jointly  by  Mr.  David  Byrn- 
side  and  himself.  Highlighted  in  his 
talk  was  the  possible  need  for  pot- 
ash and  phosphorous  on  more  of 
the  lighter  soils  of  the  sugar  belt. 
Dr.  Sturgis  said  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  some  soils  will  now 
respond  to  applications  of  phosphate 
and  potash  that  heretofore  have  not 
because  of  the  larger  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  now  being  made  plus  the 
fact  that  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen 
is  being  used  per  acre. 

Mr.  Preston  Dunckelman  and  Dr. 
Richard  Breaux  each  presented  in- 
formation on  the  cane  breeding  pro- 
gram at  L.  S.  U.  They  discussed  ex- 
periments being  conducted  to  help 
the  researchers  find  a  better  vari- 
ety. The  experiments  will  indicate 
whether  methods  currently  used  in 
the  selection  of  a  new  variety  can 
be  improved.  Dr.  Breaux  also  told 
of  another  experiment  conducted 
some  years  ago  which  involved  a 
lost  Shelton  pony — but  that's  too 
long  a  story.    Ask  Dr.  Breaux  about 


the  experiment  sometimes. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  the  weed  con- 
trol expert  of  L.  S.  U.,  discussed  the 
entire  weed  control  program  as  rec- 
ommended to  the  sugar  belt.  Mr. 
Stamper  pointed  out  that  Dalapon 
did  a  good  job  of  killing  Johnson 
grass  but  cautioned  users  that  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  applying  only 
the  amounts  recommended.  Excess 
amounts  applied  may  cause  severe 
stunting  of  cane.  The  data  present- 
ed indicated  that  increase  yields 
were  obtained  with  some  chemicals 
in  spite  of  poor  control  of  grass. 
This  is  a  strong  indication  that  some 
of  the  chemicals  act  as  growth  stim- 
ulants. This  phase  of  research  mer- 
its further  investigation. 

Both  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib  and  Dr.  I.  L. 
Forbes  gave  interesting  talks  on  the 
control  of  Stunting  Disease.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  was  the  fact  that  the 
heat  treating  units  and  the  tempera- 
ture now  being  used  is  doing  a  good 
job  of  controlling  the  disease.  Of 
great  interest  was  Dr.  Forbes'  discus- 
sion of  the  research  planned  to  isolate 
the  causative  virus  and  to  determine 
whether  different  strains  exist.  Fre- 
quent surveys  made  throughout  the 
belt  by  Dr.  Steib  and  others  show 
that  the  disease  is  widespread.  It  is 
hoped  that  more  farmers  will  make 
plans  to  get  treated  seed  this  year. 
Research  has  proved  that  increases 
in  yield  of  4  to  7  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  clean 
seed. 

Mr.  I.  L.  Saveson,  Jr.  and  Mr. 
Zane  Lund  told  of  the  research  con- 
( Continued  on  page   189) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Sugar  Task  Group  Report 


The  contents  of  the  report  of  the 
Task  Group  on  Sugar  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Appointed  Bi-Partisan  Com- 
mission on  Increased  Industrial  Use 
of  Agricultural  Products  was  un- 
veiled March  28,  1957  by  Ernest  W. 
Greene,  Sugar  Task  Force  President. 
Mr.  Greene  spoke  during  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  22nd  Annual 
Chemurgic  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Agricultural  and  Chemurgic 
Research,  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Greene's  Sugar  Task  Group 
was  set  up  last  September  to  pre- 
pare and  present  to  the  President's 
Commission  the  necessary  recom- 
mendations which  in  its  opinion  will 
bring  about  the  greatest  practical 
use  for  industrial  purposes,  other 
than  for  food  and  animal  feed,  of 
sugar  produced  from  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beets.  The  President  instruct- 
ed his  Commission  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Congress  before  June 
15,  1957  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation which  would  increase  indus- 
trial use  of  agricultural  products. 

His  Task  Group  Report,  Mr. 
Green  said,  shows  that  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  needs  no  special  leg- 
islation to  achieve  the  aims  of  The 
President's  Commission.  Basic  legis- 
lation now  in  effect — ^the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended — is  sufficiently 
adaptable  to  meet  any  increased  de- 
mands for  sugar  in  the  non-food 
field,  and  modification  of  the  law 
is  not  required. 

"Nevertheless"  said  Mr.  Greene, 
"it  is  recognized  that  certain  types 
of  general  legislation  intended  to  of- 
fer broad  encouragement  to  the  use 


of  farm  crops  in  non-food  products, 
could    accelerate    the    developments 
which  the  Commission  has  fixed  asi 
a  goal.   These  might  include  tax  and; 
other   incentives    applicable   to   new* 
facilities  erected  for  developmental, 
pilot    plant    or    market    adaptation 
purposes    looking    toward    increased 
industrial    use    of    all    agricultural 
products.    There  might  also  be  a  re- 
view  of   governmental    patent    poli- 
cies." 

The  Greene  report  recommended 
new  and  additional  personnel,  build- 
ings and  equipment  to  be  dedicated 
specifically  to  research  on  agricul- 
tural products,  including  sugar. 
Shields  Speaks  to  N.  Y.  Sugar  Club 

A  cogent  analysis  of  what  the 
1956  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
already  have  meant  to  the  American 
beet  sugar  industry  was  presented 
by  Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Sugar  Club  of  New 
York,  March  27,  1957. 

The  beet  sugar  industry.  Shields 
declared,  now  stands  on  a  high, 
near-record  plateau  of  production 
and  marketing,  and  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture with  renewed  hope  and  confi- 
dence based  upon  once  more  partici- 
pating, to  some  extent,  in  supplying 
the  nation's  expanding  sugar  mar- 
ket. 

The  industry  spokesman  reported 
a  near-record  beet  sugar  crop  of 
about  two  million  tons  in  1956,  with 
an  all-time  record  yield  of  2.4  tons 
of  sugar  per  acre  planted.  He  fore- 
cast a  1957  production  which  may 
(Continued  on  page   188) 
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PRESIDENT  LEYERT  ADDRESSES  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 


Fellow  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange  and  our  distin- 
guished guests — 

It  is  a  little  hard  for  me  to  realize 
that  I  stand  before  you  today  to 
report  on  the  second  year  that  I 
have  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  as  President  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Exchange. 

The  year  since  our  last  Annual 
Meeting  has  passed  very  quickly 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  without 
any  difficulties  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  overcome  through  the 
very  fine  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange. 

At  the  close  of  1956  I  was  asked 
by  one  of  the  local  newspapers  to 
review  the  sugar  year  for  its  read- 
ers and  I  began  my  report  by  stat- 
ing that  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  had  been  a  "good"  year  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  I  still  feel 
that  1956  should  be  listed  among 
the  better  years  for  our  industry 
despite  the  fact  that  action  by  the 
Sugar  Branch  has  definitely  dimmed 
the  bright  prospects  of  receiving  an 
adequate  price  for  our  sugar  that 
seemed  to  exist  at  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

New  sugar  legislation  allowing 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  increasing  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  in  1956,  and 
because  of  this  Louisiana  and  Flori- 
da were  allowed  to  market  over 
100,000  tons  more  sugar  in  1956 
than  our  marketing  allowable  for 
the  previous  year.  Marketing  allot- 
ments for  1957  have  already  been 
estimated  by  the  Government  to  be 
at  least  the  same  as  our  final  1956 
marketings  and  there  are,  of  course, 
prospects  that  we  will  be  allowed  to 
sell  even  more  sugar  this  year.  A 
fifteen  percent  increase  in  cane 
acreage  for  1957  was  granted  each 
and  every  cane  farmer  in  Louisiana 


in  1956  because  of  the  increased 
marketings  of  sugar  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasing  development. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of 
the  year  has  been  the  price  of  black- 
strap molasses.  The  pricing  period 
for  this  commodity  ended  on  Febru- 
ary 28th  and  the  Blackstrap  Molas- 
ses Quotation  Committee  of  the  Ex- 
change announced  on  that  day  that 
the  average  price  for  the  21  week 
season,  v/hich  began  on  October  5th, 
was  25.7443  cents  a  gallon,  f.o.b. 
plantation.  This  is  nearly  15  cents 
a  gallon  higher  than  the  average 
price  of  blackstrap  for  last  season, 
and  the  Government  has  announced 
that  the  molasses  bonus  to  Louisiana 
cane  farmers  this  year  is  72.067 
cents  per  ton  of  cane. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Blackstrap  Molasses  Quota- 
tion Committee  of  the  Exchange  de- 
spite their  trials  and  their  tribula- 
tions. 

This  Committee  was  again  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  Leon  God- 
chaux  II  and  the  other  members 
were  Bascom  Doyle,  F.  Evans  Far- 
well,  C.  F.  Gibbins,  L.  P.  LeBour- 
geois,  John  Manard,  S.  J.  Menard, 
and  H.  C.  Vaccaro.  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  these 
gentlemen  to  know  that  their  quo- 
tations were  accepted  without  ques- 
tion by  the  Sugar  Branch  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  and  declared  official  for 
cane  settlement  purposes  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  final  quotation 
was  announced  on  February  28th. 

The  pricing  period  for  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  will  not  be  completed  un- 
til April  25th,  which  means  that 
again  this  year  our  Raw  Sugar  Quo- 
tation Committee  is  still  hard  at 
work,  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
April  25th. 

The  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
mittee   is    headed    by    our    former 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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SUGARCANE  BORER  INFESTATION  AND  LOSS  IN  LOUISIANA 

Bij  Ralph  M\athes,  W.  J.  McCormick,  L.  J.  Charpentier,  and  W.  E.  Haley, 

USDA,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Entomology  Research  Branch, 

E.  J.  Concienne,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


Although  the  sugarcane  borer  in- 
festation in  Louisiana's  1956  sugar- 
cane crop  was  below  normal,  it 
caused  a  loss  estimated  at  practic- 
allly  $4%  million.  The  infestation 
averaged  14  percent  of  the  joints 
bored,  and  the  crop  loss  was  esti- 
mated to  be  three-fourths  of  the 
percentage  of  joints  bored,  or  10.5 
percent.  The  sugarcane  crop  in  the 
State  was  valued  at  about  $46  mil- 
lion.^ 

Surveys  to  determine  the  damage 
caused  by  the  sugarcane  borer  have 
been  conducted  in  Louisiana  annual- 
ly since  1935.  The  information  ob- 
tained has  been  used  to  evaluate  the 
various  factors  responsible  for  gen- 
eral fluctuations  in  borer  popula- 
tions and  the  limits  of  practical  ex- 
penditure for  control.  Examinations 
were  made  at  time  of  harvest  on  ten 
plantations,    each    representative    of 


an  area  producing  about  one-tenth 
of  the  sugar  in  the  State.  Six  fields 
were  surveyed  in  representative  lo- 
cations on  a  plantation,  divided 
among  varieties  and  soil  types  in 
proportion  to  their  acreage  impor- 
tance in  the  area.  Ten  consecutive 
stalks  were  examined  in  ten  loca- 
tions of  each  field.  Each  field  in- 
festation average  was  given  equal  i 
weight  in  determining  the  planta- 
tion average,  and  each  plantation  i 
average  in  determining  the  infesta- 
tion average  for  the  State.  The  aver- 
ages for  each  year  are  presented  in 
table  1. 


1  Season  Average  Prices  and  Value  of 
Production,  1955  and  1956,  by  States, 
issued  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Service,  U.S.D.A., 
December  17,  1956.  This  figure  is  a 
preliminary  one  for  sugarcane  for  sugar, 
seed,  and  sirup  combined,  and  does  not 
include  Government  payments  under  the 
Sugar  Act. 


President,  Chas  A.  Levy,  with  F. 
Evans  F  a  r  w  e  1 1,  Will  J.  Gibbens, 
James  Graugnard,  Sedgwick  How- 
ard, J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  E.  A.  Rain- 
old,  and  G.  M.  Talmage  serving  as 
members. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too 
forcefully  that  the  quotation  com- 
mittees are  the  heart  of  the  Sugar 
Exchange.  Last  year  I  stated  that 
the  men  who  serve  on  these  com- 
mittees perform  their  rather  thank- 
less tasks  as  a  public  service  to  our 
industry.  I  want  to  repeat  my  state- 
ment that  without  them  the  entire 
Louisiana  system  of  cane  payments 
and  sugar  settlements  could  not 
function.  Again  let  me  say  that  they 
are  very  important  to  all  of  us,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  them  for  their 
unselfish  service. 

In  this  connection  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  this  year  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  recognized  the 
invaluable  service  that  the  Exchange 


performs  for  the  cane  farmers  of 
our  State  by  agreeing  to  underwrite 
any  deficit  in  our  operating  ex- 
penses up  to  $2,500.00 

At  our  request,  James  Graug- 
nard of  St.  James,  La.  was  selected 
by  the  League  to  represent  the 
grower  segment  of  our  industry  on 
the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Committee 
of  the  Exchange.  Mr.  Graugnard 
has  faithfully  attended  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Committee  despite 
the  fact  that  he  must  drive  many 
miles  to  and  from  New  Orleans  to 
do  so. 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  close  this 
report  without  calling  attention  to 
the  abnormally  large  freight  differ- 
ential that  now  exists  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  shipments 
of  Cuban  raw  sugar.  The  present 
difference  in  freight  charges  is  9(^ 
a  hundred  pounds  whereas  at  this 
time  last  year  the  difference  was 
(Continued  on   page   188) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF 

THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  1957 

By  E.  J.  Concienne,  Entomologist,  and  L.  D.  Newsom,  Head  Entomology 
Research,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  following  recommendations 
for  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer 
by  dusting  with  cryolite  or  ryania 
are  based  on  many  years  research 
by  both  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Federal 
Station  at  'Houma.  Chemical  control 
is  recommended  only  where  the 
proper  checking  of  fields  have  re- 
vealed a  borer  infestation  suffici- 
ently heavy  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture. Other  control  practices,  espe- 
cially those  which  aid  in  destroying 
overwintering  populations  of  borers, 
should  not  be  neglected  with  the 
idea  of  depending  entirely  upon  in- 
secticides. Such  cultural  practices 
properly  applied  may  eliminate  the 
need  of  dusting  in  some  instances  or 
at  least  reduce  the  acreage  requir- 
ing it.  By  lowering  the  population 
to  a  more  normal  one  may  also  in- 
sure more  effective  control  where 
chemicals  are  used. 
I.    General  Recommendations: 

1.  In  years  when  a  normal  borer 
infestation  exists,  on  a  large  farm 
or  where  community  cooperation 
prevails,  an  overall  control  program 
is  preferable  and  involves  starting 
with  first  generation  dusting  of  all 
acreage  found  to  be  sufficiently  in- 
fested. Additional  infestations  de- 
veloping later  should  be  controlled 
by  second  and  sometimes  third  gen- 
eration dusting.  However,  under 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  a  heavy, 
widespread  infestation,  first  genera- 
tion control  is  not  advisable.  The 
program  should  then  start  with  the 
second  generation. 

2.  For  treating  relatively  small 
parts  of  large  infested  areas  or  a 
small  farm  surrounded  by  infested 
cane,  first  generation  control  is  not 
recommended,  because  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  reinfestation  by  later  gen- 
erations from  the  nearby  untreated 
cane  and/or  corn. 

3.  Although    these    recommenda- 


tions apply  to  sugarcane,  corn 
should  also  be  dusted  for  borer  con- 
trol where  the  infestation  and 
growth  justifies  it. 

Only  ryania  can  be  used  on  corn 
since  cryolite  may  result  in  serious 
plant  injury. 

II.  First  generation  control: 

1.  Minimum     borer     infestations] 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Egg  counts.  Five  egg  masses 
per  man-hour. 

b.  Leaf  signs.  A  minimum  of 
10  stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
per  acre  showing  leaf  signs.  First, 
use  egg  counts  which  should  re- 
veal the  heavier  infested  areas, 
then  resort  to  leaf  sign  counts. 
Egg  counts  may  be  entirely  im- 
practical in  many  instances. 

2.  Insecticides,  dosage  and  appli- 
cations. 

a.  Use  either  undiluted  cryolite 
(synethetic  or  natural)  or  40  per 
cent  ryania  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
12  pounds  per  acre  per  applica- 
tion. The  70  per  cent  cryolite 
would  have  to  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  13  to  15  pounds.  (Build-up  of 
the  yellow  sugarcane  aphid  is  not 
a  problem  with  first  generation 
dusting) . 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applications, 
unless  proper  checking  indicates 
more  or  fewer  are  needed. 

III.  Second  generation  control: 
1.    Minimum     borer     infestations 

requiring  dusting. 

a.  Deadhearts — A  minimum  of 
14  per  200  row  feet  or  500  per 
acre. 

b.  Leaf  signs  — 10  stools  per 
200  row  feet  or  350  stools  per 
acre  showing  leaf  signs  (can  be 
used  in  small  cane  only). 

c.  Leaf  sheath  feeding  —  10 
stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
stools  per  acre  showing  leaf 
sheath   feeding.    Begin   the   selec- 
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tion  of  fields  on  the  basis  of  dead- 
hearts,  and  then  follow,  especially 
in  adjoining  fields,  with  egg  mass, 
leaf  sign,  and  leaf  sheath  feeding 
counts. 

2.  Insecticides,  dosage  and  appli- 
cations. 

a.  Use  either  40  per  cent  ry- 
ania  or  undiluted  cryolite  at  the 
rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre 
per  application  or  70  per  cent 
cryolite  at  15  to  19  pounds  per 
acre  per  application  (Experiment- 
al data  show  that  ryania  does 
better  than  cryolite  against  2nd 
and  3rd  generations  and  will  not 
build-up  the  yellow  sugarcane 
aphid). 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applications, 
unless  field  conditions  indicate 
more  or  fewer  are  needed. 

IV.  Third  generation  control: 

1.  Minimum  borer  infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Leaf  sign  —  numerous  leaf 
signs  generally,  especially  in 
stunted  cane  of  subnormal 
growth. 

b.  Leaf  sheath  feeding — 10 
stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
per  acre  showing  leaf  sheath 
feeding. 

2.  Insecticide,  dosage,  and  appli- 
cations. 

a.  Use  40  per  cent  Ryania  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per 
acre  per  application.  Cryolite  is 
not  recommended. 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applications. 
Plant  cane  short  in  growth  is 
most  likely  to  be  heavily  damaged 
by  third  generation  borers. 

V.  The  following  are  important  for 
successful  control  of  either  genera- 
tion: 

1.  Make  proper  field  examina- 
tions to  determine  where  and  when 
to  dust.  This  necessitates  continu- 
ous weekly  checking. 

2.  Start  dusting  with  a  general 
hatching  of  small  borers,  but  before 
the  larvae  begin  boring  into  the 
plant. 


3.  As  a  general  rule,  four  appli- 
cations at  weekly  intervals  are  nec- 
essary; however,  proper  checking 
may  reveal  the  need  of  only  three 
or  a  fifth  in  some  individual  fields. 

4.  Apply  the  dusts  at  the  recom- 
mended dosages  while  the  air  is 
quiet  and  the  plants  are  moist  or 
wet  with  dew,  which  is  usually  be- 
tween 6  p.m.  and  9  a.m.  Evening 
dusting  after  the  wind  subsides  is 
satisfactory.  It  is  important  that 
the  application  rates  be  raised  to 
the  higher  limits  specified  for  each 
generation  where  the  borer  infesta- 
tion is  heavy  or  cane  growth  is  un- 
usually dense. 

5.  Use  an  airplane  for  treating 
large  areas.  The  width  of  swath 
should  not  exceed  36  feet,  and  the 
plane  should  be  flown  at  the  proper 
height,  which  will  vary  with  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  to  insure  proper 
distribution  of  the  dust. 

6.  A  power  ground-dusting  ma- 
chine or  rotary  hand  gun  may  be 
used  for  treating  smaller  areas. 
About  7  acres  of  cane  can  be  treated 
per  hour  with  a  3-row  ground  ma- 
chine and  about  1  acre  per  hour 
with  a  hand  gun.  Dusting  more 
than  300  acres  on  any  one  planta- 
tion by  ground  machine  is  imprac- 
tical. 

7.  On  ground  machines,  two  noz- 
zles to  the  row  give  some  insurance 
against  incomplete  coverage  through 
clogging  or  misplacement  of  nozzles. 

VI.  Sprays: 

Although  sprays  have  shown  some 
promise,  they  are  not  recommended 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  ap- 
plication. 

VII.  Other  insecticides: 
Insecticides  other  than  cryolite  or 

Ryania  are  not  recommended  be- 
cause they  have  not  given  compara- 
ble control,  and  may  even  account 
for  an  increase  in  borer  infestation 
because  of  their  toxic  effect  upon 
natural  enemies  of  the  borer.  The 
100  per  cent  ryania  at  low  dosage 
rates  is  not  recommended,  since 
there  is  not  sufficient  data  to  sup- 
port such  a  recommendation. 
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ADDRESS 

(Continued  from  page   184) 
only  four  cents. 

The  records  of  the  Exchange  show 
that  the  freight  differential  has  gen- 
erally been  fairly  accurate  in  reflect- 
ing the  value  of  raw  sugar  delivered 
New  Orleans.  Lately,  however,  the 
spot  quotations  in  New  York  has 
been  set  by  sales  of  distressed  car- 
goes of  Philippine  sugars  and  this 
has  resulted  in  local  quotations  that 
appear  to  be  out  of  line  ^^^r^b  the 
true  value  of  raw  sugar  delivered 
New  Orleans. 

Perhaps  the  present  maladjust- 
ment of  our  pricing  system  will  cor- 
rect itself,  but  I  feel  that  this  mat- 
ter is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
called  to  your  attention. 

As  I  complete  my  tenure  of  office, 
may  I  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  every  member  of  the  Exchange 
for  the  help  and  understanding  that 
has  been  so  generously  offered,  and 
the  particular  thanks  due  to  Andrew 
Dykers  and  Mrs.  Evely  Cotogno  for 
the  wonderful  way  that  they  have 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange. 

The  work  of  the  Exchange,  to  my 
mind,  is  most  vital  to  the  efficient 
and  successful  operation  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Industry,  and,  although 
my  term  of  office  has  now  expired, 
I  will  always  be  available  to  serve 
the  Exchange  in  any  capacity  pos- 
sible. 

I  thank  you. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  182) 
be  expected  to  be  higher  than  1956, 
principally  because  permitted  acre- 
age for  sugar  beets  has  been  in- 
creased some  12  percent  this  year — 
from  850,000  acres  in  1956  to  950,- 
000  in  1957. 

Indications  are.  Shields  declared, 
that  there  will  be  **a  cushion"  of 
beet  sugar  supplies  this  year  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer  against 
the  possibility  short  supplies  from 
other  quota  sources,  either  foreign 
or  domestic.  An  ''added  comfort  to 
the  consumer",  he  said,  was  the  fact 


that    such    extra    supplies    of    beet ! 
sugar  are  now,  because  of  the  1956  | 
Sugar  Act  amendments,  immediately 
available  when  needed. 

Shields    said    his    industry's    1957 
marketing  quota  remains  unchanged 
as  compared  with  the  1956  quota — 
1,953,952   tons.    Last   year,   a   small 
Virgin    Islands    deficit   added    1,449  ' 
tons  to  the  beet  quota,  increasing  it 
to   an   aggregate   of   1,955,401   tons. 
This    year,    the    speaker    said,    the 
Association   of   Sugar   Producers   of 
Puerto  Rico  have  recently  announced 
the    possibility    of    a    Puerto    Rican 
deficit    of    50,000    tons.     If    such    a 
deficit  develops,  it  could  add  38,000  ' 
tons  to  the  beet  quota   if  the  iDeet 
area    and    the    mainland    cane    area  i 
are  the   only   domestic   areas   which  i 
can  use  the  deficit. 

Shields  dealt  at  some  length  with 
a  factual  analysis  to  show  how  offi- 
cial forecasts  of  beet  sugar  quota 
increases  which  might  be  expected 
to  accrue  under  provisions  of  the 
1956  Sugar  Act  amendments  were 
proving  out.  He  said  unusual  devel- 
opments—including the  stock-piling 
of  possibly  as  much  as  300,000  tons 
of  sugar  in  this  country  in  1956 — 
had  affected  the  U.  S.  market  last 
year,  but  added  that  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  yet  that  the  of- 
ficial forecasts  will  not  prove  to  be 
approximately  correct.  He  referred 
specifically  to  the  forecast  that  dur- 
ing the  five-year  1956-60  period  of 
the  present  extension  of  the  Act, 
the  beet  sugar  quota  would  increase 
by  a  total  of  171,000  tons  of  sugar. 

In  analysing  what  affect  the  quo- 
ta increases  were  having  on  the 
United  States  market,  Shields  pre- 
sented figures  showing  that  the  sug- 
ar market  in  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try's normal  marketing  area,  com- 
prising 25  western  and  mid-western 
states,  was  expanding  at  a  rate  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  increasing 
beet  sugar  quotas. 

The  speaker  cited  the  record  to 
show  that  in  1955  the  beet  sugar 
industry  marketed  99.4  percent  of 
its  production  in  its  normal  market- 
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ing  area;  and  in  1956,  with  a  con- 
siderably larger  quota,  marketed 
99.5  percent  of  its  total  production 
in  its  normal  marketing  area. 

The  facts  show,  Shields  declared, 
that  the  beet  sugar  industry  has  the 
ability  to  meet  enlarging  marketing 
opportunities  and  that  the  potential 
for  absorbing  increased  quotas  is 
more  than  ample  in  the  beet  sugar 
industry's  normal  marketing  area. 

Shields  emphasized  that  forces  ex- 
ternal to  the  beet  sugar  industry 
vitally  affect  beet  sugar  marketings, 
listing  among  these  the  level  and 
pattern  of  cane  sugar  prices,  both 
raw  and  refined;  marketing  prac- 
tices of  cane  sugar  sellers;  and 
freight  rate  structures.  He  added 
that  basic  to  the  whole  marketing 
picture  was  a  general  recognition 
that  one  of  the  major  premises  on 
which  the  Sugar  Act  rests  is  that 
the  beet  sugar  industry  is  expected 
to  market  its  quota. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page   181) 

ducted  on  deep  tillage.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  show  that  deep 
tillage  is  of  greater  benefit  on  light 
textured  soils  than  on  the  heavier 
clay  soils.  A  larger  number  of  tests 
have  been  placed  in  the  sugar  belt 
this  past  fall  and  more  information 
will  be  available  after  the  next  har- 
vest. 

Mr.  Mansel  Mayeux  discussed  the 
work  being  conducted  on  an  auto- 
matic feeding  device  for  a  cane 
planting  machine.  Mr.  Mayeux  is  a 
very  capable  engineer  and  hopes  are 
high  for  his  success. 

Mr.  W.  H.  (Nick)  Carter  is  v/ork- 
ing  on  a  new  quarter  drain  plow. 
A  satisfactory  quarter  drain  plow 
is  a  tool  very  much  needed  in  the 
sugar  belt  and  for  many  reasons, 
not  to  mention  the  cost  of  hand 
shoveling  plus  the  scarcity  of  decent 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


mJxJ  \j  trKJlSf  also  known  as  85%  DALAPON,  will  permanently 
kill  Johnson  Grass,  Bermuda,  crab  grass,  red  bottom,  and  other  grasses  in  sugar 
cane  without  injuring  the  cane  when  applied  at  the  recommended  dosages. 
Experiments  conducted  for  the  past  three  years,  and  large  scale  field  usage  for 
the  past  two  years  have  proven  DOWPON  to  be  the  most  economical  and  most 
valuable  chemical  weed  killer  on  the  market  today. 

DOWPON  is  as  easy  to  handle  and  spray  as  2-4-D;  it  is  non-poisonous  to  humans 
and  animals,  is  non-corrosive,  and  non-inflammable. 

WHEN  ALL  OTHER  WEED  KILLERS  FAIL,  DOWPON  WILL  DO  THE  JOB. 
IT  SHOULD  HAVE  AN  IMPORTANT  PLACE  IN  YOUR  WEED  CONTROL 
PROGRAM. 

We  can  advise  you  as  to  HOW,  WHEN,  and  WHERE  on  the  use  of  DOWPON 

IN  SUGAR  CANE.  Feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  detailed  information  on  the  use 
of  DOWPON  in  sugar  cane. 


Your  Dow  Distributor 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEM.  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LOUISIANA 
PHONES:  2251    OR  6011 
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mules  remaining  in  the  belt.  An  op- 
erator of  the  present  quarter  drain 
plow  has  this  suggestion — ''take  the 
dust  out  of  the  machine." 

Dr.  Chilton  did  his  usual  good  job 
in  telling  about  the  production  of 
true  seed  of  sugar  cane  at  Baton 
Rouge.  He  was  very  confident  that 
the  methods  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  true  seed  at  Baton  Rouge 
over  the  past  few  years  are  sound 
and  expressed  enthusiasm  and  high 
hopes  for  a  Louisiana  bred  commer- 
cial variety  of  sugar  cane  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Concienne  and  Dr.  Dale 
Newsom  discussed  the  sugar  cane 
borer  situation.  They  indicated  that 
overwintering  population  of  borers 
was  not  as  large  as  last  year 
but  nevertheless  sufficiently  large 
enough  to  be  classified  as  severe. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Acting  Chair- 
man at  the  afternoon  session  of 
meeting,  made  a  special  point  of 
congratulating  Mr.  Concienne  for 
the  very  excellent  work  he  had  con- 
ducted over  the  years.  Dr.  Newsom, 
Head  of  Entomology  Research,  fol- 
lowed by  saying  some  very  fine 
things  about  Mr.  Concienne.  Mr. 
Concienne  received  a  very  hardy 
hand  from  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Stafford  discussed  the 
experiments  conducted  on  the  test 
fields  located  at  6  places  in  the 
sugar  belt.  Of  particular  interest 
were  his  comments  on  N.  Co.  310. 
The  variety  exceeded  C.  P.  44-101  in 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre  at  most  test 
fields.  The  exception  was  in  first 
stubble  on  two  light  soil  tests.  For 
the  Bunkie  area  tests  indicate  it  is 
far  superior  to  all  other  varieties. 
Dr.  Stafford  also  said  that  N.  Co. 
310's  most  serious  disadvantage  is 
its  tendency  to  lodge,  but  the  pick- 
up attachment  on  the  harvester 
worked  well  in  the  variety  test  last 
year. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Simon  gave  a  report  on 
tests  conducted  on  unreleased  vari- 
eties on  the  L.  S.  U.  Station.  From 
the  data  Mr.  Simon  presented  C.  P. 


52-68,  a  variety  now  being  in- 
creased, shows  promise  for  release 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Simon  is  a  very 
careful  investigator  and  those  work- 
ing on  the  variety  program  place 
much  stock  in  his  opinion  and  data. 
It  is  forever  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is 
in  a  far  better  position  because  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  men  at 
L.  S.  U.  and  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   180) 
years  as  President. 

He  closed  his  talk  with  these  re-  - 
marks. 

'The  work  of  the  Exchange,  to  i 
my  mind,  is  most  vital  to  the  effi- 
cient and  successful  operation  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  and  al- 
though my  term  of  office  has  now 
expired,  I  will  always  be  available 
to  serve  the  Exchange  in  any  capaci- 
ty possible." 

We  are  printing  Mr.  Levert's  ad- 
dress beginning  on  page  183  of  this 
issue. 

F.  Evans  Farwell  Elected 

The  New  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Exchange  held  its  first  meeting 
immediately  following  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  unanimously  elected  F. 
Evans  Farwell,  another  outstanding 
sugar  planter,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Exchange. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  F.  A.  Graug- 
nard,  Jr.,  1st  Vice-President;  E.  A. 
Burguieres,  2nd  Vice-President;  Ir- 
ving Legendre,  3rd  Vice-President; 
Samuel  H.  Livaudais,  Jr.,  Secretary; 
Louis  P.  LeBourgeois,  Treasurer, 
and  A.  W.  Dykers,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 


^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

6ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  OrUans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 
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Control  Sugarcane  Borer 
Increase  Sugar  Yields 

RYAN-O-DUST 

100%   Ryan  la  Dust 

Costs  Less  Per  Acre 

TRINIDAD  RYANIA  CORP. 

1283  West  Boulevard 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


National  Blow  Pipe  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc. 

Pneumatic  Conveying  &  Dust  Collecting 

Bagasse  our  Specialty 

Elevators  &  Conveyors — 

Special  Machinery 

Walter  Godchaux,   Jr.,  Pres. 

P.  O.  Box  67  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  Bywater  8373-4 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 

• 

Main  carrisr  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 
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They're 
Raising 
Cane... 

protected  by 

Millions  of  pounds  used  since  1950  have  estab- 
lished Ryania  as  the  most  effective  available 
weapon  against  the  sugarcane  borer. 

Ryania  has  no  harmful  effects  on  crops,  v/ill  not 
induce  heavy  infestations  of  aphids.  It's  rec- 
ommended by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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ANOTHER  HIGH  QUALITY  VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 

This  new  model  215-gallon  power-take-off  Valois  Weed  Sprayer  was  designed  in  1955 
at  the  request  of  many  cane  farmers  who  desired  the  special  features  it  offers. 

It  is  constructed  of  the 
same  high  quality  materi- 
al as  is  our  reliable  400- 
gallon  Master  Model. 

Many  cane  farmers 
bought  and  used  this  new 
model  sprayer  in  1956 
with  complete  satisfac- 
tion. There  is  no  engine 
trouble,  and  its  simplicity 
in  construction  and  op- 
eration makes  it  fool- 
proof.  One  of  these 
sprayers  will  easily  take 
care  of  a  crop  of  better 
than    300   acres   of   cane. 


(Rear  view  showing  arrangement  and  folding  of  spray  boom) 


ITS  SPECIFICATIONS  ARE: 

1.  Tanli — 215-gallon  capacity,  constructed 
of  11  gauge  steel,  and  is  nietalized  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

2.  Pump — it  has  a  Hypro,  Ni- Resist,  II) 
G.P.M.,  power-take-off  pump.  Can  be 
easily  and  quickly  installed  on  any 
cane  tractor.  Fits  any  cane  tractor 
PTO  shaft. 

:».  Boom — It  has  a  .".-row  boom  that  can 
be  lowered  or  lifted  to  any  desired 
height.  The  two  outside  row  sections 
of  the  boom  carry  a  sliding  attachment 
for  spraying  of  various  width  rows. 
The  two  side  sections  fold  upward  for 
easy  passage  through  gates,  roads,  and 
for  easy  storage. 

4.  Controls — The  regulator  and  gauge  are 
easily  accessible  to  and  in  clear  view 
of  the  tractor  operator.  No  sprayer 
operator  is  needed;  it's  a  one-man  oper- 
ation. 


This  sprayer  is  standardly  sold  with- 
out riding  gears  at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Only  a  limited  number  of  this 
new  model  sprayer  is  available  for 
1957.  We  can  make  immediate  de- 
livery as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


(Front   view   stiowing   PTO   pump   attaeliment 
and  controls) 


SEE  OR  CAI.L 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LA.,  U.S.A.  PHONES:  2251    OR  6011 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by  A.  W.  Dyken 


i 


Raw  Sugar  Pricing 

We  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  F. 
Evans  Farwell,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  to  give 
publicity  to  the  following  announce- 
ment. 

''At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Exchange  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
March  27th  1957  it  was  suggested 
that,  after  the  completion  of  the 
1956-57  pricing  period,  the  present 
rules  of  the  Exchange  governing 
spot  quotations  of  raw  sugar  be 
reviewed.  These  rules,  which  were 
adopted  in  1949,  are  as  follows: 

RULES  GOVERNING  SALES  OF 
LOUISIANA  RAW  SUGAR 

Refiners  — =  American,  National 
(Reserve  Division),  Colonial,  and 
Henderson  for  Louisiana  raws. 

American,  National  (Reserve  Di- 
vision), Colonial,  Henderson,  South 
Coast,  Southdown,  Sterling,  and  Su- 
preme for  offshore  raws. 

Terms—F.O.B,  New  Orleans  duty 
paid  basis. 

Quantity  —  Not  less  than  1,000 
bag  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  or  less 
than  1,000  long  tons  of  offshore 
raw  sugar. 

Kind  of  Sale — ^Only  spot  sales  (de- 
livery within  35  days)  covered  by 
contract  between  a  Louisiana  raw 
sugar  producer,  or  a  seller  of  off- 
shore raw  sugar,  and  any  one  of  the 
refiners  listed  above  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  spot  sale  of  raw  sugar. 
Only  sales  covered  by  one  contract 
shall  be  considered,  and  no  resales 
from  one  refiner  to  another  refiner 
shall  be  considered. 

Time  Limit  for  Sales — ^Sales  com- 


pleted before  2:00  P.M.  shall  be 
used  in  arriving  at  a  price  for  the 
day.  All  sales  completed  after  2:00 
P.M.  shall  be  carried  over  to  the 
following  market  day  and  included 
in  the  sales  of  that  day.  The  Ex- 
change week  shall  be  Friday  through 
Thursday. 

Holidays  —  The  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  shall  be  closed  when 
the  New  York  sugar  market  is 
closed. 

Daily  Average  Prices — All  daily 
average  prices  shall  be  the  simple 
average  of  the  spot  sales  of  Louisi- 
ana raws  or  offshore  raws  to  the 
refiners  listed  above  on  any  given 
day.  When  no  spot  sales  of  Louisi- 
ana raws  or  offshore  raws  to  the 
refiners  listed  above  are  reported 
on  any  given  day  the  quotation  for 
that  day  shall  be  the  daily  spot  quo- 
tation of  the  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange  adjusted  to  a  duty 
paid  delivered  New  Orleans  basis  by 
using  the  freight  rate  differential 
from  Cuba,  if  any,  existing  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  as  fur- 
nished by  James  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  of 
New  York. 

Weekly  Average  Prices  —  Weekly 
average  prices  shall  be  established 
by  taking  the  simple  average  of  the 
daily  quotations  of  this  Exchange. 

Average  Price  for  the  Season  — 
The  Season's  average  price  shall  be 
established  by  taking  the  simple 
average  of  the  weekly  average  prices 
issued  by  this  Exchange  applicable 
to  the  Cane  Purchase  Contract  Peri- 
od. 

(Continued  on  page  205) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


Crop  Conditions 

Cane  farmers  all  over  the  sugar 
belt  are  much  disturbed  over  the 
amount  of  grass  on  the  crop.  In 
addition  to  the  grass,  Sour  Clover 
and  other  winter  legumes  have  made 
excellent  growth  this  year. 

Frequent  rainfall  thus  far  this 
year  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  cultivate.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  many  acres  of  cane  have 
not  yet  been  off-barred  and,  in  gen- 
eral, cultivation  is  considerably  be- 
hind schedule. 

But  on  the  bright  side,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  a  good  stand  of  cane 
can  be  seen  all  over  the  belt  both  in 
plant  cane  and  in  stubble  cane  even 
if  the  winter  grass  and  Sour  Clover 
must  be  moved  aside  to  see  it. 

Farmers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  had  sufficient  dry 
weather  three  weeks  ago  to  apply 
chemical  weed  killers  are  finding 
the  winter  grass  and  clover  dying 
out  now  and  a  good  stand  of  cane 
is  showing  through. 

Most  farmers  have  sufficient  pow- 
er to  cultivate  the  entire  crop  fairly 
rapidly.  Two  weeks  of  dry  weather 
starting  now  could  do  much  to  allow 
a  catch  up  in  cultivation  and,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  by  May  15  the  crop 
will  be  no  worse  than  usual  for  that 
time  of  year. 

The  Johnson  grass  problem  will 
no  doubt  be  greater  than  usual  this 
year,  but  even  this  pest  can  be 
handled. 

Most  farmers  are  now  in  a  hurry 
to  fertilize.  Some  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  preparing  heavy  clay 


soils  to  receive  anhydrous  ammonia. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  heavy  clay 
soils  extra  working  will  be  required 
to  break  up  clods  to  prevent  a  great 
loss  of  ammonia  gas  when  fertiliz- 
ing. Deep  placement  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  will  prevent  to  some  de- 
gree the  escape  of  ammonia  gas.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  deep 
placement  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  a  poor  job  of  soil  prep- 
aration. 

A  number  of  farmers  on  the 
Teche  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  are  applying  potash  and  phos- 
phate to  the  lighter  sandy  soils  this 
year.  Farmers  who  applied  potash 
and  phosphate  to  the  lighter  soils 
last  year  reported  an  increase  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

Stands  in  cane  that  were  heat 
treated  last  year  for  the  control  of 
Stunting  Disease  are  generally  good. 
The  increase  from  the  seed  treated 
in  prior  years  is  excellent  and  stands 
are  much  better  than  in  field  run 
cane.  More  cane  farmers  should 
visit  plantations  where  a  Stunting 
Disease  control  program  is  under- 
way. To  see  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  disease-free  cane  as 
compared  to  field  run  cane  is  the 
best  way  to  convince  a  farmer  of 
the  need  for  controlling  the  disease. 

If  the  industry  can  overlook  the 
fact  that  cultivation  is  behind  sched- 
ule and  that  the  crop  is  a  little 
ragged  from  grass,  it  will  then  see 
the  making  of  another  good  crop. 
We  are  blessed  again  this  year  with 
a  good  stand  of  cane  which  is  the 
first  requirement   for   a  good   crop. 


April  15,   1957 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  a  public  hearing  on 
Florida  sugarcane  wage  rates  for 
the  period  July  1,  1957  through  June 
30,  1958,  and  on  prices  for  the  1957 
crop.  The  hearing  will  be  held  May 
9,  1957  in  the  Sugarland  Park  Audi- 
torium, Clewiston,  Florida,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m. 


After  making  a  fast  start  on  bud- 
get cuts,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives slowed  down.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  chopped  off 
about  eight  hundred  million  dollars 
from  a  half  dozen  big  money  bills, 
but  the  eight  hundred  million  is  far 
short  of  the  committee's  original 
goal  of  a  thirteen  and  a  half  billion 
cut.  The  real  tough  appropriations 
have  yet  to  be  considered  and  hopes 
for  genuine  federal  economy  are  be- 
ginning to  dim. 


Senator  McClellan's  special  com- 
mittee investigating  labor  scandals 
h  as  succeeded  Ringling  Brothers 
Circus  as  the  "biggest  show  on 
earth'*.  No  investigating  committee 
in  history  has  aroused  so  much  in- 
terest among  blase  Washingtonians. 

Now  that  Dave  Beck  and  his  as- 
sorted cast  of  characters  from  the 
West  Coast  have  completed  their 
act,  the  scene  has  shifted  to  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Committee 
investigators  forecast  that  bigger 
and  dirtier  labor  scandals  are  going 
to  be  unveiled.  Union  members 
themselves  have  sent  in  more  than 
twenty-four  thousand  pretty  hot  tips 
to  the  committee,  giving  names, 
dates   and   circumstances   of   impro- 


prieties in  their  own  unions. 

After  the  committee  has  finished! 
with  crooked  labor  racketeers  it  will ' 
devote  its  attention  to  crooked  busi- 
nessmen. Investigators  say  they 
have  information  which  indicates 
there  is  a  vast  business  underworld 
just  as  dirty  and  unscrupulous  as 
the  the  labor  underworld. 


Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health  put 
in  a  good  plug  for  sugar  in  diets  in 
an  exclusive  interview  in  the  March 
29th  issue  of  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report. 

In  his  interview  Dr.  Stare  points 
out  the  danger  of  obesity  and  advo- 
cates— "the  cut  down,  don't  cut  out" 
theory  of  reducing.  He  points  out 
that  the  calories  in  sugar  are  no 
more  fattening  than  the  calories  in 
any  other  article  of  food. 

One  of  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  foods  and  health.  Dr. 
Stare  covers  in  his  question  and 
answer  interview  such  important 
questions  as,  "Why  eating  less  can 
make  you  live  longer" ;  "The  impor- 
tance of  controlling  fats  in  your 
diet";  "The  latest  research  on  what 
causes  heart  disease";  "How  you 
can  guard  against  coronary  trou- 
bles"; "Can  tension  and  hard  work 
harm  the  heart"?  and  "Why  many 
heart  attacks  occur  at  midnight". 

According  to  Dr.  Stare,  sugar  that 
is  in  a  readily  soluble  form,  the  way 
it  is  in  most  of  our  foods,  does  not 
cause  dental  decay.  The  doctor  said 
he  knov/s  of  no  reason  why  sugar, 
as  most  of  us  consume  it,  and  in  the 
amounts  we  consume,  is  harmful. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  HANDLING 


LOOSE  CANE  IN  LOUISIANA 


I 

m  By  Ridley  J.  LeBlanc,  General  Manager,  Gulf  States  Land  and 

m-  Industries,  Inc.,  Raceland  Factory 

I  Presented  to  the  February  26,  1957  Meeting  of  the  American 

■  Society  of  Sugar  Technologists,  Thihodaux,  Louisiana 


In  1956  Gulf  States  Land  and  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  put  into  operation  at 
their  Raceland  properties,  an  idea 
developed  several  years  ago,  which 
had  as  its  aim  reducing  cost  and 
increasing  speed  and  efficiency  of 
the  harvest  both  in  the  field  and  on 
the  Mill  yard. 

Prior  to  this  plan  Raceland  ad- 
ministration cane  was  hauled  di- 
rectly from  the  fields  in  a  conven- 
tional manner  to  the  factory  and 
stored  for  grinding  at  night. 

This  entailed  fixing  and  tying 
slings  in  the  field,  hooking  and  trip- 
ping slings  at  the  factory,  unhook- 
ing and  reloading  slings  into  the 
carts  before  going  back  to  the  fields 
for  reloading.  The  cane  from  the 
Napoleonville  properties  was  han- 
dled in  the  field  in  the  same  manner 
and  shipped  to  the  Raceland  Factory 
by  rail  and  held  in  storage  for  night 
grinding. 

The  new  operation  required 
changes  in  the  field  hauling  equip- 
ment as  well  as  yard  unloading  and 
Mill  feeding  facilities. 

Field  wagons  were  modified  by 
raising  sides  and  ends  18"  higher 
than  the  conventional  wagons.  A  net 
made  of  four  chains  was  permanent- 
ly attached  to  the  right  side  of  each 
wagon.  This  net  extended  down  the 
right  side,  across  the  bottom,  and 
up  the  left  side  of  the  wagon  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  conven- 
tional slings  are  arranged  for  field 
loading.  The  net  is  attached  to  a 
pipe  or  bar  on  the  outer  left  side 
of  the  wagon  and  fits  into  two  sock- 
ets on  both  ends  of  the  cane  cart. 
The  dragline  operator  hooks  the  bar, 
raises  the  load,  dumps  and  returns 
the  net  and  the  bar  to  its  proper 
position  for  reloading.    The  factory 


grab  then  moves  the  cane  from  the 
pit  to  either  storage  or  to  feeder 
table  for  immediate  grinding. 

This  new  operation  of  handling 
Raceland  administration  cane  saved 
113  man  hours  per  day.  This 
amounted  to  a  savings  of  7648  man 
hours  during  the  1956  grinding  sea- 
son. In  addition  to  the  savings  in 
labor,  this  operation  also  made  it 
possible  to  harvest  the  crop  with  a 
smaller  total  labor  force,  in  spite  of 
Hurricane  Flossy.  This  alone  is  an 
added  comfort  since  scarcity  of  labor 
becomes  more  pressing  each  year. 

Changes  in  the  Napoleonville  op- 
eration were  limited  to  transport- 
ing cane  from  the  field  derricks  to 
the  Raceland  Factory.  Ten  dump 
type  trailer  bodies  were  designed 
and  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
The  Trailer  beds  measure  36'  in 
length  and  8'  in  width.  Three  box 
type  compartments  each  measuring 
12'  x  8'  X  8'4"  are  hinged  to  the 
right  side  of  the  trailer  bed.  Each 
compartment  contains  a  full  length 
door  hinged  at  the  top  of  the  right 
side  of  each  compartment.  Each 
door  has  two  latches  operated  from 
the  left  side  to  insure  safety. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  Napo- 
leonville properties  to  load  field  wag- 
ons to  12'  length  bundles  to  fit  into 
the  compartments.  The  12'  length 
loads  were  lifted  from  the  tractor 
wagons  in  slings  by  a  dragline  and 
was  either  loaded  loose  in  the  com- 
partments for  immediate  shipment 
or  was  stored  in  slings  for  shipping 
in  the  same  manner  at  night. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  mill  yard  at 
Raceland  the  cane  was  handled  in 
the  following  manner.  For  grinding 
immediately,  the  cane  was   dumped 

(Continued  on  page  206) 
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FEDERAL  USE  TAX  ON  HIGHWAY  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  and  other  similar  vehicles,  which  are 
League  that  there  is  apparently  con-  designed  and  manufactured  for  a 
fusion  and  misunderstanding  with  purpose  other  than  highway  trans- 
respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  portation,  are  not  considered  to  be 
Federal  Use  Tax  on  Highway  Motor  highway  motor  vehicles,  even  though 
Vehicles.  they  may  occasionally  use  the  pub- 

This  tax  became  effective  on  July  lie  highways. 

1,  1956.    The  tax  is  due  on  July  1,  Many  vehicles  used  for  transpor- 

of  each  year  by  the  person  in  whose  tation  purposes  are  not  taxable.   For 

name  the  highway  vehicle  is  regis-  the  owner  to   determine   whether   a 

tered.     The   tax    is    at   the    rate    of  vehicle    is    taxable    and    if    so,    the 

$1.50  a  year  for  each  1,000  pounds  amount   of  tax   due,   he   must   first 

of  taxable  gross  weight  or  fraction  ascertain   the    ''actual    unloaded 

thereof.  weight"  of  the  vehicle.    The  ''actual 

Any  vehicle  which  is  propelled  by  unloaded  weight"  means  the  empty 

means  of  its  own  motor  and  which  or  tare  weight  of  the  vehicle  fully 

is  of  a  type  used  for  highway  trans-  equipped  for  service,  including  a  full 

portation    is    a   highway    motor   ve-  supply  of  lubricants,  fuel  and  water, 

hide    for   purposes    of   the    tax.  The  weight  of  the  driver  is  not  in- 

Trucks,  truck-tractors  and  buses  are  eluded.  After  determining  the  actual 

highway    motor    vehicles.     Trailers  unloaded   weight,   the  taxable   gross 

and    semi-trailers    are    not.     Farm  weight    is    based    on    an    assigned 

tractors,    earth    movers,    bulldozers  weight   applicable   to   the   particular 

USE  TAX  SCHEDULE 

Taxable  gross 
weight 
CATEGORY  (pounds) 

Single  Units 
A       2  axled  truck  equipped  for  use  as  a  single  unit  with  actual  unloaded 

weight  of  13,000  lbs.  or  more  27,000 

B  3  or  4  axled  truck  equipped  for  use  as  a  single  unit,  with  actual  un- 
loaded weight  of  at  least  13,000  lbs.  and  less  than  16,000  lbs 30,000 

C  3  or  4  axled  truck  equipped  for  use  as  a  single  unit  with  actual  un- 
loaded weight  of  16,000  lbs.  or  more  40,000 

Combinations 

D       2  axled  truck-tractor  with  actual  unloaded  weight  of  at  least  5,500 

lbs.  and  less  than  7,000  lbs 30,000 

E       2  axled  truck-tractor  with  actual  unloaded  weight  of  at  least  7,000 

lbs.  and  less  than  9,500  lbs 40,000 

F       2  axled  truck-tractor  with  actual  unloaded  weight  of  9,500  lbs.  or 

more 50,000 

G       2  axled  truck  with  actual  unloaded  weight  of  at  least  9,000  lbs.  and 

less  than  12,000  lbs.  and  equipped  for  use  in  combinations  40,000 

H       2  axled  truck  with  actual  unloaded  weight  of  12,000  lbs.  or  more 

and  equipped  for  use  in  combinations  55,000 

I        3  or  4  axled  truck  equipped  for  use  in  combinations  60,000 

J        3  or  4  axled  truck-tractor  60,000 

Buses 

K  Buses  —  Taxable  gross  weight  is  actual  unloaded  weight  of  vehicle 
plus  150  lbs.  for  each  unit  of  seating  capacity  provided  for  pas- 
sengers and  driver 
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STATE  AORICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORPORATION  PASSES  RESOLUTION 


Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  that 

Whereas,  the  State  Agricultur- 
al Credit  Corporation  was  estab- 
lished in  1926  by  a  group  of  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens,  who  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  the  creation 
of  a  private  lending  agency  which 
could  assure  credit  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry,  through  the 
utilization  of  the  discount  facili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  predicated  upon 
sound  lending  policy,  coupled  with 
effective  supervision  of  the  bor- 
rowers' operations  to  insure  the 
success  of  such  operations  and  the 
eventual  repayment  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  to  its  custom- 
ers; and, 

Whereas,  the  State  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  has  consistent- 
ly, during  its  thirty-one  year  ex- 
istence, supplied  credit  facilities 
to  sugar  producers  at  minimum 
costs  upon  the  re-discount  rate  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  and. 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  State  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporation  to  make 


credit  available  to  sugar  produc- 
ers at  the  lowest  possible  interest 
cost,  the  State  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation,  in  common  with  most 
other  lending  agencies,  because  of 
the  present  tight  money  situation 
in  the  country,  has  been  con- 
strained to  increase  its  interest 
rates  to  its  borrowers;  and, 

Whereas,  the  prices  of  sugar 
and  sugarcane  have  not,  during 
the  past  several  years,  risen  in 
proportion  to  the  increases  in 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the 
equipment  and  supplies  they  re- 
quire nor  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vances in  prices  of  other  agricul- 
tural commodities;  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  has, 
through  its  regulations,  refused  to 
allow  the  price  of  sugar  to  ad- 
vance in  proportion  to  the  price 
advances  of  other  agricultural 
commodities  to  general  price  lev- 
els, despite  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Sugar  Act  contemplates  that 
the  prices  of  sugar  will  be  kept 
proportionate  to  general  price  lev- 
els; and, 

Whereas,  sugar  producers  are 
confronted  not  only  with  increased 
(Continued  on  page  206) 


category  of  the  vehicle  which  is 
found  in  the  "Use  Tax  Schedule". 
The  question  apparently  causing 
much  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing is  whether  in  determining  the 
actual  unloaded  weight  of  a  truck- 
tractor  there  should  be  weighed  only 
the  truck-tractor  or  the  truck-trac- 
tor and  semi-trailer.  It  is  our  very 
definite  understanding  that  only  the 
truck-trailer  should  be  weighed. 
Trailers  and  semi-trailers  are  not 
considered  as  highway  motor  ve- 
hicles and  should  not  be  weighed. 
If  the  unloaded  weight  of  the  truck- 
tractor    (not  including  semi-trailer) 


is  less  than  5,500  pounds,  no  tax  is 
due.  Other  categories  with  applic- 
able unloaded  weights  and  taxable 
gross  weights  are  shown  on  the  Use 
Tax  Schedule. 

If  in  any  year  the  first  use  of  a 
taxable  vehicle  is  after  July  31,  the 
tax  is  reckoned  proportionately  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  vehicle  has  been  used  on  the 
public  highways,  to  and  including 
the  30th  day  of  the  following  June. 
TTierefore,  if  a  vehicle  is  used  for 
the  first  time  during  the  month  of 
October,  the  owner  owes  9/12ths  of 
the  annual  tax. 
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RECENT  SCIENTIFIC  FINDINGS  SHOW  HOW  SUGAR  CAN 

HELP  YOU  LOSE  WEIGHT  WITH  LESS 

HUNGER-LESS  FATIGUE 

From  Sugar  Information,  Inc. 


Most  people  who  diet  want  to  do 
it  fast. 

Do  it  and  get  it  over  with,  they 
say.  In  their  zeal,  they  often  fall 
prey  to  one  or  another  of  the  bi- 
zarre, unbalanced  "wonder"  diets. 
Sometimes  they  eliminate  all  sugar, 
and  slash  many  important  foods  to  a 
level  that  wouldn't  satisfy  the  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  a  small  child. 

Soon  after,  fatigue — ^both  physical 
and  mental  fatigue — becomes  a  daily 
problem  for  them.  Science  says  this 
is  Nature  flashing  a  red  light. 

Why  Do  You  Get  Tired? 

Diet  or  no  diet,  energy  is  the  first 
need  of  the  body,  even  taking  prece- 
dence over  maintenance  and  repair. 
Whenever  energy  reserves  fall.  Na- 
ture signals  to  the  mind  and  body 
to  slow  down.  And  so  any  physical 
effort  becomes  tiring  and  mental 
performance  falls  off. 

The  trouble  is,  few  people  can  af- 
ford to  slow  down.  The  businessman 
keeps  on  driving  himself,  growing 
irritable  and  hard  to  please.  The 
tired  mother  nags  at  her  family, 
and  often  finds  herself  becoming  un- 
accountably depressed  over  trifles. 

It  is  no  wonder  these  people  quit 
dieting — and  go  back  to  their  old 
eating  habits. 

Is  there  any  real  answer?  Can 
you  keep  your  energy  up  while  the 
pounds  go  down? 

What  To  Do  Ahout  It 

The  most  authoritative  scientific 
thinking  today  says  the  best  plan, 
if  you  want  to  control  your  weight, 
is  to  continue  to  eat  a  normal  bal- 
ance of  foods — keep  on  eating  the 
foods  you  have  been  accustomed  to 


having.    Don't  cut  them  out,  simply 
cut  down  on  the  portions. 

All  foods  have  calories.    Calories 
are  the  units  of  energy  your  body 
needs  for  every  action,  even  breath- 
ing.    However,    in    normal    eating,  , 
about    two-thirds    of    these    energy  ■ 
calories  are  in  the  form  of  starches  i 
and    sweets.     Easy    to    understand 
why  cutting  out  either  of  these  foods 
can  cause  the  body  to  send  out  fa- 
tigue warnings. 

How  Sugar  Helps 

Easy  to  understand,  too,  why  the 
newer  reducing  diets  call  for  mid- 
morning  or  mid-afternoon  ''energy 
breaks"  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
sweetened  beverage,  or  a  cookie,  or 
a  piece  of  candy.  These  have  been 
called  ''Scientific  Nibbles." 

The  reason  is  simply  that  sugar 
supplies  Nature's  "top  priority"  cal- 
ories. Ounce  for  ounce,  no  other 
food  supplies  energy  so  fast.  (And, 
of  course,  calories  consumed  as  en- 
ergy can  never  be  deposited  as  fat.) 

Sugar  can  help  you  live  with  your 
diet  in  other  important  ways,  too. 
It  helps  keep  your  appetite  satisfied 
on  less  food.  And  it  makes  what  you 
do  eat  more  enjoyable. 

The  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition 
now  says  there  isn't  a  basic  dieting 
reason  in  the  world  why  any  nor- 
mal, healthy  person  should  have  to 
use  artificial,  immitation  sweeteners 
(with  no  energy  value)  instead  of 
the  natural  sweetener,  sugar. 

These  are  facts.  In  their  light, 
why  would  anyone  with  a  choice  to 
make — particularly  anyone  on  a  re- 
ducing diet  —  short  -  change  himself 
on  the  sugar  which  supplies  the  vig- 
or and  quick  energy  his  body  needs? 
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Sugar  deliveries,  by  type  of  product  or  business  of  buyer  and  by   type 
of  sugar,  calendar  year,   1956 

UNITED  STATES 


Product  or  business 
of  buyer 

Beet 

Imported                             2/ 
Cane                 D.C.                        Liquid  - 

Total 
sugar 

100-pound  bag  equivalent 

Industrial 

Bakery,  cereal  and 
allied  products 

5,800,739 

10,150,424         756,616                1,168,005 

17,875,784 

Confectionery  and 

related  products  3,102,410         7,243,749     1,744,479  2,511,194  14,601,832 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 

products  1,399,845         1,897,452         285,310  2,801,445  6,384,052 

Beverages  2,317,475         8,148,402     1,619,595  6,466,413  18,551,885 

Canned,  bottled,  froten 
foods;  Jans,  jellies 
and  preserves  4,479,240         3,495,283     1,987,859  4,734,922  14,697,304 

Multiple  and  all  other 

food  uses  1,139,059         3,412,522  65,501  1,420,^81  6,037,363 

Non-food  products  39,750  527,589         343,737  104,051  1,015,127 

Sub-total  18,278,518       34,875,421     6,803,097  19,206,311  79,163,347 

Non-industrial 

Hotels,   restaurants, 

institutions  50,550  704,477  21,230  36,478  812,735 

"Wholesale  grocers, 
jobbers,   sugar 
dealers  10,811,066       41,791,321     2,934,101  431,950  55,968,438 

Retail  grocers, 
chain  stores, 
super  markets  3,717,741       18,345,757         359,642  58,913  22,482,053 

All  other  deliveries, 
including  deliveries 
to  Government 
agencies  417,287         1,582,437  14,795  2,229  2,016,748 

Sub-total  14,996,644       62,423,992     5,329,768  529,570  81,279,974 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES  33,275,162       97,299,413  10,132,865  19,735,881         160,443,321 

Deliveries  in  con- 
sumer-size pack- 
ages  (less  than 
100  lbs.)  8,294,266       44,594,634         704,342  -  53,593,242 


1  Represents  approximately  96  percent  of  deliveries  by  primary  distributors  in  con- 
tinental United  States. 

2  Refined  equivalent.      Source :    Reports  of  primary  distributors  of  sugar  to  Sugar 
Division,  CSS. 
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WEEKLY   AVERAGE   PRICES 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 

by   the   Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange 

since    the    start    of    the     1956  -  57 

pricing  period  have  been  as  follows: 

Week  ending  October   11,   1956 

Raws   6.15,   Blackstrap   21.20 
Week  ending  October   18,   1956 

Raws   6.17,   Blackstrap   22.00 
Week  ending  October  25,   1956 

Raws   6.24,   Blackstrap   23.30 
Week  ending  November  1,  1956 

Raws   6.40,   Blackstrap   23.96 
Week  ending  November  8,  1956 

Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 
Week  ending  November  15,  1956 

Raws   6.18,   Blackstrap   24.75 
Week  ending  November  22,  1956 

Raws   6.17,   Blackstrap   25.42 
Week  ending  November  29,  1956 

Raws    6.29,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  6,  1956 

Raws   6.38,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  13,  1956 

Raws   6.31,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  20,  1956 

Raws   6.26,   Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  27,  1956 

Raws   6.28,   Blackstrap    27.00 
Week  ending  January  3,  1957 

Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 


Week  ending 

Raws  6.37, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.22, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.12, 
Week  ending 

Raws   6.01, 


Week  ending  January  10,  1957 

Raws  6.34,  Blackstrap  27.00 

January  17,  1957 

Blackstrap    27.00 

January  24,   1957 

Blackstrap   27.00 

January  31,   1957 

Blackstrap   27.00 

February  7,  1957 

Blackstrap   27.00 

Week  ending  February  14,  1957 

Raws  6.015,  Blackstrap  27.00 

Week  ending  February  21,  1957 

Raws   6.02,   Blackstrap   26.00 

Week  ending  February  28,  1957 

Raws   6.04,   Blackstrap   26.00 

SEASON^S  AVERAGE  FOR 
BLACKSTRAP  25.7443 

Week  ending  March  7,  1957 

Raws  6.08 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.09 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.14 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.12 
Week    ending 

Raws  6.11 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.10 


March   14,    1957 


March   21,   1957 
March   28,   1957 
April    4,    1957 
April   11,   1957 


LOUISIANA  SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICES  FOR  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  AND 

PAYMENTS  TO  GROWERS 

FROM  PROCESSORS 

FOR  SUGAR 

.  AND 

MOLASSES — (1947-1956) 

Year 

Season's 

Average  Price 

Payment  to  Grower  from 
Processor  per  ton  cane 

Raw  Sugar 
Per  Pound 

1 

Molasses 
Per  Gallon 

For 
Sugar 

For 
Molasses 

cents 

cents 

dollars 

dollars 

1947 

6.206 

26.76 

6.634 

.609 

1948 

5.618 

9.70 

5.821 

.058 

1949 

5.818 

5.64 

6.199 

.00 

1950 

6.194 

29.23 

7.146 

.738 

1951 

5.822 

28.68 

5.149 

.723 

1952 

6.209 

8.80 

6.452 

.097 

1953 

6.093 

10.01 

6.963 

•  .141 

1954 

5.959 

9.75 

6.582 

.133 

1955 

5.893 

10.78 

6.085 

.170 

1956 

Est.  6.20 

25.74 

Est.  7.170 

.721 
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Season's  Average  Through  April  11, 
1957. 
Raws  6.1904 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  196) 
Correction  of  Quotations  —   The 
Exchange  reserves  the  right  to  ad- 
just any  erroneous  quotations. 


"If  any  cane  grower,  sugar  proces- 
sor, refiner,  broker,  or  anyone  else 
affected  by  the  quotations  issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
wishes  to  suggest  changes  in  these 
rules,  he  is  herewith  invited  to  put 
his  suggestions  in  writing  and  send 
them  to  the  office  of  the  Exchange, 
415  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans 
12,  La. 

The  cooperation  of  the  industry 
will  be  greatly  appreciated." 

John  Victor  Fourmy 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  re- 
port the  death  of  John  Victor  Four- 
my at  Hotel  Dieu  in  New  Orleans, 
on  March  28,  1957. 

Mr.  Fourmy,  who  lived  in  Re- 
serve, La.,  was  57  years  old.  He  had 
been  connected  with  Godchaux  Sug- 
ars, Inc.  and  their  successor,  Gulf 
States  Land  and  Industries,  Inc.  for 
the  past  ten  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Franklin  and  attended  Louisiana 
State  University. 

Mr.  Fourmy  joined  the  Godchaux 
organization  in  1947  after  working 
for  the  Felsmere  Sugar  Producers 
Association,  of  Felsmere,  Florida. 
At  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  he 
was  purchasing  agent  for  Gulf 
States  Land  &  Industries,  Inc.  with 
headquarters  in  New  Orleans. 

We  join  with  Mr.  Fourmy's  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  Louisiana 
sugar  district  in  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased who  was  a  credit  to  himself, 
his  community,  and  the  Louisi^ana 
sugar  industry. 


Distinguished  Visitor 

We  had  the  pleasure  early  this 
pionth  of  meeting  Mr.  Cenon  R. 
FlorCruz,  Assistant  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Insti- 
tute, who  spent  about  two  weeks  in 
Louisiana  studying  our  industry. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  FlorCruz,  who 
is  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  en- 
joyed a  pleasant  visit. 

Elect  McCarthy 

Richard  McCarthy,  Jr.,  former 
Vice-President  of  Godchaux  Sugars, 
Inc.  and  present  Vice-President  of 
Gulf  States  Land  and  Industries, 
Inc.  has  been  elected  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  League  to 
finish  the  unexpired  term  of  Walter 
Godchaux,  Jr.  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive    Committee. 

Mr.  Godchaux  resigned  a  few 
months  ago  to  become  President  of 
the  National  Blow  Pipe  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Inc. 

Gulf  States  Land  &  Industries, 
Inc.  is  the  firm  formed  by  Webb  & 
Knapp,  Inc.,  not  so  long  ago  to  op- 
erate the  sugar  properties  acquired 
by  them  from  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
The  Reserve  plant  has  since  been 
purchased  by  the  National  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  but  Gulf  States  operates 
Raceland  and  other  extensive  sugar 
properties  in  the  Reserve  and  Race- 
land  areas. 

Mr.  McCarthy  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  policy  making  body 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Big  Plow 

Mr.  Eddie  Dufresne,  of  Luling, 
La.,  called  us  the  other  day  and 
asked  us  to  ask  all  sugar  refineries 
having  sugar  or  molasses  for  sale 
in  truck  lots  to  contact  him  in  Lul- 
ing. 

While  on  the  phone,  Mr.  Dufresne 
said  that  he  has  a  big  plow  that 
will  help  the  industry  grow  bigger 
and  better  cane  crops  and  suggested 
that  he  be  contacted  for  further  in- 
formation. 
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RESOLUTION 

(Continued  from  page  201) 
production  cost  because  of  price 
advances  of  items  requisite  to  the 
production  of  sugar,  including 
higher  interest  charges,  but  are 
also  adversely  affected  by  the  fact 
that  sugar  prices  have  declined  in 
proportion  to  general  price  levels. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  that  Honorable 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, be  respectfully  requested 
to  review  the  established  price  poli- 
cy of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  a  view  to  adjusting 
said  price  policy  in  order  to  allow 
for  an  increase  of  sugar  prices  to 
a  level  that  would  make  such  prices 
proportionate  to  the  general  price 
levels  prevailing  in  the  country  and 
to  the  price  levels  of  other  agricul- 
tural commodities,  so  that  the  sugar 
producers  might  be  relieved  of  the 
"price-cost  squeeze"  under  the  exist- 
ing price-cost  relationships  which 
result  in  part  from  the  aforesaid 
policy  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence Meyers,  Head  of  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


LOOSE  CANE 

(Continued  from  page  199) 
from  the  compartments  into  a  pit 
and  picked  up  by  the  factory  tower 
grab  and  placed  on  feeder  tables. 
For  other  than  immediate  grinding, 
the  compartments  were  dumped  by 


a  dragline  into  a  pit  and  stored  by 
derrick  grabs. 

At  the  beginning  of  grinding; 
much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  \ 
dumping    cane    from    the    compart- 
ments.   However,  with  modification 
of  the  door  and  with  experience  and 
time,  unloading  conditions  were  im- 
proved  although  not  entirely  satis-  i 
factory.    Plans  are  being  considered 
to  further  modify  the  doors  so  that 
the  top  hinged  cross  member  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with   dumping  of 
the  cane.    This  method  of  handling 
the  cane  of  the  Napoleonville  prop- 
erties   afforded    savings    in    labor,   ; 
freight  costs,  and  in  efficiency. 

With  this  new  method  of  handling 
loose  cane  in  side-dump  trucks,  the 
switch  Locomotive  at  Raceland  was 
not  used  and  the  scrapping  of  cane 
on  the  tracks  was  completely  elimi-  I 
nated.  This  operation  plus  other 
revisions  at  the  cane  shed  affected 
a  further  saving  in  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation. 

Cost  figures  indicate  that  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  freight  was  re- 
alized as  well  as  the  receipt  of 
fresher  cane  which  contributed  to 
greater  efficiency  in  the  yard  and 
in  mill  operation  generally.  The 
grinding  of  fresher  cane  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  an  increased 
recovery  of  such  sugar  realized.        ■ 

Compartment  type  delivery  trucks 
was  not  only  unique  in  appearance, 
but  also  made  travel  on  the  highway 
comparatively  safer  than  the  con- 
ventional  method   of  truck   hauling. 

Acknowledgement  is  given  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Wainwright,  Chief  En- 
gineer and  his  Staff  for  designing 
and  engineering  the  new  operation. 
Without  this  valuable  assistance 
much  less  would  have  been  accomp- 
lished. 

Acknowledgement  is  also  advanced 
Mr.  Russell  Ramp,  U.S.D.A.,  Houma 
Station,   for  his   valuable   assistance 
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and  interest  in  the  project. 

From  experience  gained  during 
the  1956  harvesting  season,  the  in- 
dustry should  seriously  consider 
both  the  Tractor  Chain-net  method 
of  dumping  as  discussed,  as  well  as 
the  compartment  dump  type  Truck 
method.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  the  conversion  of  con- 
ventional type  truck-trailers  to  the 
Chain-net  method  of  dumping.  It  is 
felt  that  the  conventional  truck 
trailer  can  be  converted  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykerg 


Correction 

We  pulled  a  king  sized  boner  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin 
and,  as  usual,  it  happened  at  a 
most  inopportune  time  in  the  most 
inappropriate  place. 

Here  is  what  happened.  Our  ex- 
pert on  laws  and  such  went  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  write  an  explanation  of 
the  Federal  Use  Tax  on  highway 
motor  vehicles  that  was  supposed  to 
calm  the  confusion  and  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding  about  the  Use  Tax 
on  trucks.  The  explanation  began  on 
page  200  and  ended  on  page  201  of 
our  April  15th  issue.  In  a  para- 
graph on  page  201,  our  very  capable 
expert  stated  that  the  question  ap- 
parently causing  much  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  is  whether,  in 
determining  the  actual  unloaded 
weight  of  a  truck  -  tractor,  there 
should  be  weighed  only  the  truck- 
tractor  or  the  truck  -  tractor  and 
semi-trailer  .   .   .  then  it  happened! 

In  the  Bulletin  we  had  this:  "It 
is  our  very  definite  understanding 
that  only  the  truck-trailer  should  be 
weighed." 

Our  expert  actually  said  this:  "It 
is  our  definite  understanding  that 
only  the  truck-tractor  should  be 
weighed." 

The  question  now  is,  did  we  calm 
the  confusion  or  confound  it?  All 
of  which  is  very  embarrassing. 

Please  just  go  out  and  weigh  your 
truck-tractor  and  forget  we  said 
anything  about  weighing  your  truck- 
trailer,  which  was  a  mistake. 

Cane  Payments 

While  we  are  explaining  things, 
perhaps  we  should  explain  the  ^even 


dollars  and  seventeen  cents  ($7.17) 
estimated  factory  payment  to  grow- 
ers per  ton  of  cane  this  year  con- 
tained in  the  table  on  page  204  of 
our  last  issue  (April  15,  1957). 

We  wrote  the  following  letter  to 

one  of  our  readers  which  we  hope 

clears  up  this  matter  satisfactorily. 

"With  reference  to  the  table  on 

page  204  of  the  April  15th  issue 

of  the   Sugar   Bulletin   estimating 

the    grower    income    from    sugar 

per   ton    of   cane    from    the    1956 

crop   at   $7.17,   this   is   an   overall 

estimate  for  the  entire  State  and 

is    not    intended    to    indicate    the 

price  that  any  particular  mill  or 

area  will  pay  for  cane. 

The  estimate  is  based  on  a  net 
ton  of  cane  and  growers  in  gener- 
al produced  premium  cane  last 
season.  The  average  recovery  ex- 
ceeded 179  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane,  according  to  the  of- 
ficial figures  of  Louisiana  ASC 
Committee  of  the  U.S.D.A. 

The  ASC  will  advise  the  indus- 
try at  the  close  of  the  pricing 
period  just  what  the  price  is  for 
a  standard  ton  of  cane  in  zones 
A,  B  and  C.  These  prices  will  be 
less  than  the  $7.17  shown  in  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  of  April  15th  be- 
cause they  will  refer  to  standard 
tons  and  not  net  tons. 

Later,  probably  in  July,  when 
the  ASC  issues  final  figures  on 
the  1956  crop  they  will  include  the 
exact  average  amount  per  net  ton 
paid  by  processors  to  growers. 
That  figure,  we  believe,  will  be 
very  close  to  the  $7.17  estimate  in 
the  April  15th  issue  of  the  Sugar 
Bulletin." 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDENI 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


A  general  good  appearance  of  the 
fields  is  slowly  taking  place  in  spite 
of  continuous  rainfall.  Work  is  pro- 
gressing, but  cultivation  is  still  be- 
hind schedule. 

The  bright  spot  in  the  picture  is 
the  fact  that  a  good  stand  of  cane 
exists  in  general  throughout  the  belt. 
Hopes  are  better  now  than  two 
weeks  ago.  A  few  dry  days  have 
made  the  difference.  The  ridges, 
high  spots,  and  the  well  drained 
lighter  soils  have  been  worked,  but 
much  of  the  heavier  clay  soils  still 
remain  to  be  cultivated. 

The  removal  of  grass  and  clover, 
and  the  increase  in  both  day  and 
night  temperatures  have  markedly 
improved  the  color  of  the  crop. 
Fields  that  have  been  fertilized  real- 
ly show  a  color  change. 

Most  varieties  are  suckering  nice- 
ly. C.  P.  44-101  plant  cane  is  the  ex- 
ception. It  is  suckering  rather  slow- 
ly. A  careful  check  will  reveal  that 
the  suckers  are  there  but  they  have 
not  yet  emerged.  Although  stands 
are  better  now  than  in  many  years, 
small  gaps  always  exist  to  some  ex- 
tent. Gaps  in  stands  of  C.  P.  36-105, 
N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  48-103,  C.  P.  47-193 
and  C.  P.  44-155  are  still  filling  in. 
Seed  pieces  of  most  of  these  varie- 
ties are  still  fairly  sound.  In  gener- 
al, a  gap  in  C.  P.  44-101  now  will  be 
a  gap  at  harvest  time.  The  seed 
piece  in  the  gap  has  completely  de- 
teriorated. 

Fertilizing  is  well  underway,  but 
mostly  on  the  higher  spots,  and  on 
the  lighter  better  drained  soils.  Most 
farmers  are  justifiably  reluctant  to 


Another  Look  at  the  Crop 

work  the  heavier  clay  soil  in  a  wet 
condition.    They  correctly  refuse  to 
roll  mud. 

At  the  rate  the  crop  is  growing, 
many  acres  of  stubble  cane  will  be 
ready  to  lay-by  by  the  middle  of 
May  and  by  the  end  of  May  this 
cane   will    be   too   tall    to    cultivate. 

The  cane  treated  for  control  of 
Stunting  Disease  is  certainly  making 
an  excellent  growth.  Stands  are  very 
good.  Where  healthy  seed  was  used 
the  color  of  the  crop  is  much  better 
and  many  more  suckers  are  present. 

Last  fall  four  new  unreleased  va- 
rieties were  transferred  to  Secon- 
dary Increase  Stations.  C.  P.  52-68, 
the  most  promising  from  a  sucrose 
standpoint,  is  also  showing  the  best 
stand  at  all  Secondary  Stations  sur- 
veyed this  year.  Tests  conducted 
thus  far  on  C.  P.  52-68  show  it  to 
have  both  yield  and  sugar.  C.  P.  52- 
68  has  been  increased  to  the  limits 
of  the  seed  supply.  Testing  of  the 
variety  is  being  continued.  If  the 
variety  should  prove  itself  to  be 
good  in  the  test  fields,  it  will  be  re- 
leased when  enough  seed  is  avail- 
able. 

A  new  mechanical  hoe  has  been 
constructed  at  Oaklawn  plantation 
by  Mr.  Howard  Thibodeaux  and  co- 
workers. This  hoe  makes  use  of  a 
set  of  horizontal  paddles  mounted 
to  float  both  up  and  down  as  well 
as  from  side  to  side.  Behind  this 
set  of  paddles  is  mounted  a  set  of 
vertical  hoes  which  operate  similarly 
to  the  spoke  wheel  of  the  Dixie  hoe. 
The  spokes  on  this  set  of  vertical 
hoes  have  been  flattened  to  give  a 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Florida  1956-57  sugar  crop  es- 
tablished new  records  in  sugar  con- 
tent and  yield.  The  last  carload  of 
Florida  cane  passed  through  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation's 
mill  at  Clewiston  April  9,  1957. 
Total  production  for  the  state  was 
125,922  tons  of  Commercial  raw 
sugar. 

United  States  Sugar  Corporation 
produced  941,841  tons  of  cane.  The 
average  yield  of  44 V2  tons  per  acre 
was  the  highest  average  yield  ever 
recorded  in  sugar  production  in 
Florida.  The  cane  averaged  11.04 
percent,  also  the  highest  average 
yield  on  record.  The  company  pro- 
duced 102,319  tons  of  commercial 
raw  sugar.  That  production  was 
made  in  spite  of  the  13  percent  cut 
in  acreage  for  the  1956-57  crop  or- 
dered by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

United  States  Sugar  Corporation's 
harvest  season  opened  November  6, 
1956  and  closed  April  9,  1957,  a 
total  of  134  days. 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Asso- 
ciation at  Fellsmere,  Florida  report- 
ed a  total  production  of  7,116  tons, 
raw  basis.  The  sugar  cane  at  Fells- 
mere was   seriously,  damaged   by   a 

propellor  effect.  The  tool  does  a 
very  creditable  job  of  removing 
grass  in  plant  cane. 


fifteen  inch  rain  in  October  1956 
which  left  many  fields  flooded  for 
days.  One  month  later  the  cane  was 
further  damaged  by  the  earliest 
freeze  in  Florida's  weather  history. 

However,  despite  the  extremely 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  a  13 
percent  restriction  in  acreage  im- 
posed by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  1956-57  crop, 
Fellsmere  produced  91,302  tons  of 
sugar  cane  with  an  average  yield 
per  acre  of  19.87  tons.  The  company 
made  585,000  gallons  of  black  strap 
molasses. 

The  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 
Inc.,  produced  16,487  tons  of  com- 
mercial raw  sugar.  Mr.  M.  L.  de- 
Quintana,  Vice  President  and  Gener- 
al Manager  of  the  company  said  the 
sugar  cane  yield  averaged  40  tons 
per  acre,  but  on  some  fields  the 
yield  was  as  high  as  831/2  tons  per 
acre.  Mr.  deQuintana  gave  credit 
for  the  immensely  high  cane  yields 
to  a  new  variety  of  cane,  Clewiston 
No.  223,  which  was  heavily  planted 
last  year.  Okeelanta  produced  966,- 
000  gallons  of  black  strap  molasses. 

Officials  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  promised  that  the  1957  mar- 
keting allotment  order  will  be  issued 
about  the  time  the  Bulletin  goes  to 
press,  May  1,  1957. 


May  1,  1957 
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SUGAR  CANE  IRRIGATION  RESEARCH 

Progress  Report  No.  1 — Louisiana — 1956 

by  Herbert  E.  Butler,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 

Louisiana  State  University 


Irrigation  in  the  humid  region 
has  been  considered  supplemental  to 
rainfall  in  the  past.  Many  times,  a 
few  cloud  formations  have  caused 
irrigators  to  delay  the  application 
of  irrigation  water  in  the  hopes  that 
rain  will  come.  This  has  often 
brought  disappointment  because  (1) 
it  does  not  rain,  or  (2)  the  rain  just 
misses  the  farm,  or  (3)  the  total 
precipitation  is  inadequate,  or  (4) 
the  rain  gauge  indicated  ample  pre- 
cipitation but  it  fell  in  such  a  short 
period  that  the  majority  of  the 
water  was  removed  before  the  mois- 
ture condition  in  the  soil  was 
changed  appreciably,  except  for  the 
top  few  inches. 

Records  of  total  rainfall  for  a 
given  area  are  very  misleading  when 
used  to  predict  future  irrigation 
needs.  During  the  25-year  period, 
1930-1954,  there  were  144  droughts 
(periods  of  14  days  with  less  than 
14"  of  rain  in  24  hours)  recorded 
at  Reserve  and  99  of  them  occurred 
in  or  partly  in  the  period  of  March 
1  to  October  15.  Each  drought  dur- 
ing this  period  probably  had  some 
influence  on  the  yield  for  that  year. 
These  figures  show  an  average  of 
about  four  droughts  per  year,  but 
even  this  could  be  misleading.  One 
drought  in  1935  lasted  60  days  but 
there  were  only  two  droughts  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  that  year. 
In  1936,  one  drought  lasted  48  days 
and  there  were  four  others  during 
the  season  for  a  total  of  seven  that 
year.  In  1949,  there  were  two 
droughts  with  one  lasting  30  days 
and  the  other  63  days.  Another 
point  worth  mentioning  is  that  1/4." 
of  rain  in  24  hours  is  used  to  indi- 
cate that  a  drought  has  ended,  and 
one  such  rain  every  two  weeks 
would  indicate  that  no  droughts  ex- 
isted, but  actually  this  rainfall 
would  not  be  significant.  In  other 
words,  there  were  probably  periods 


of  greater  stress  than  those  report- 
ed in  the  records  mentioned.  If  a 
record  of  this  area  existed  which 
would  show  periods  of  low  moisture 
levels  in  the  soil,  the  number  of  true 
droughts  would  probably  be  less  but 
the  duration  much  greater,  since 
1/4"  of  rainfall  would  not  divide  one 
dry  period  into  two  separate 
droughts. 

This  progress  report  will  discuss 
the  results  of  the  sugar  cane  irri- 
gation experiment  conducted  at  St. 
James  in  cooperation  with  F.  A. 
Graugnard  &  Sons  Plantation  dur- 
ing 1955  and  1956.  Practically  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  this 
work  were  borne  by  the  plantation. 

The  plots  used  for  this  experiment 
were  located  on  the  F.  A.  Graugnard 
&  Sons  Plantation  approximately  \\ 
mile  west  of  the  St.  James  Coop. 
Sugar  Mill.  There  were  three  irri- 
gation treatments  and  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  four  times  using 
12  six-row  plots.  The  rows  were 
51/2'  wide  and  750'  long  with  two 
to  four  rows  for  borders  between 
test  plots,  giving  about  0.567  acre 
per  plot.  These  same  plots  are  to 
be  used  for  further  research  in  1957 
and  1958.  The  work  done  in  1955 
was  in  a  different  location  on  the 
same  farm. 

The  soil  at  the  experimental  plots 
varied  from  heavy  black  land  on  one 
side  of  the  field  to  a  heavy  mixed 
land  on  the  other.  The  fertility  in 
this  field  was  below  the  average  for 
the  farm  according  to  the  owners. 
The  land  had  been  graded  to  facili- 
tate drainage  and  irrigation.  Tech- 
nical assistance  for  grading  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice. 

The  cane  used  in  this  experiment 
was  not  heat  treated  and  was  plant 
cane  of  the  CP-44-101  variety.  The 
crop  received  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  uni- 
formly.   Weeds  were  controlled  over 
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the  entire  area  by  cultivation  and  by 
the  use  of  chemicals  (2,  4-D  &  TCA) 
according  to  University  recommen- 
dations. 

The  three  irrigation  treatments 
were  as  follows:  Treatment  No.  1 
was  irrigated  to  maintain  the  avail- 
able moisture  level  between  50% 
and  100%.  Treatment  No.  2  was 
to  be  irrigated  every  second  time 
that  Treatment  No.  1  was  irrigated 
during  each  dry  period.  This  re- 
sulted in  only  two  irrigations  for 
Treatment  No.  2  because  of  the 
rainfall  pattern,  while  Treatment 
No.  1  was  irrigated  six  times. 
Treatment  No.  3  was  not  irrigated. 

Irrigation  water  for  this  experi- 
ment was  pumped  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Riv^r,  transported  to  the  field 
in  drainage  ditches,  then  pumped 
onto  the  field  using  plastic  pipe  for 
distribution  to  the  individual  fur- 
rows. 

The  rainfall  by  months  was  as 
follows :  April— 3.36",  May— 5.21'', 
June  6.28",  July  5.99",  August  2.76" 
and  September — 5.74".  Considering 
that  the  peak  consumptive  use  rate 
of  sugar  cane  is  about  0.28"  per  day 
and  assuming  that  only  half  of  the 
water  falling  during  the  peak  con- 
sumptive use  period  ran  off,  the 
moisture  remaining  in  the  soil  rep- 
resents the  following  proportions  of 
the  amount  needed:  June  37.4^/, 
July  34.6%,  August  15.9%  and  Sep- 
tember 34.27%. 

As  a  result  of  hurricane  ''Flossie", 
there  was  some  lodging  but  the 
damage  was  not  serious  and  was 
practically  uniform  throughout  the 
plots. 

Average  yields  of  sugar  cane  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 


For  the  net  profit,  the  deprecia- 
tion and  operating  costs  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  figures  in  Table 
1.  These  costs  will  vary  from  farm 
to  farm  depending  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  water,  type  of  labor  used, 
the  suitability  of  the  land  to  irriga- 
tion and  other  factors  peculiar  to 
the  individual  farm. 

As  was  mentioned  before,  this  test 
site  was  not  on  the  best  soil  on  the 
plantation.  The  average  yield  of 
sugar  cane  on  the  Graugnard  plan- 
tation (without  irrigation)  was  31.40 
net  converted  tons  per  acre.  How- 
ever, the  average  yield  for  plant 
cane  of  the  variety  used  in  the  ex- 
periment and  on  similar  soils  was 
26.02  tons  per  acre. 

The  actual  total  increase  in  yield 
shown  here  is  not  nearly  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
increase  at  all  during  a  year  gener- 
ally considered  favorable  for  sugar 
cane  production.  In  general,  the 
moisture  condition  of  the  soil  was 
not  changed  as  much  as  had  been 
hoped  for.  One  of  the  unirrigated 
plots  did  not  need  additional  mois- 
ture except  at  the  shallower  depths, 
according  to  data  collected  by  soil 
moisture  readings  and  soil  sampling. 

The  potential  irrigator  must  keep 
in  mind  that  irrigation  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  other  good  farming  prac- 
tices such  as  high  fertilization,  good 
drainage  and  weed  control,  green 
manure  crops,  rotations,  etc.  Irri- 
gation usually  brings  disappoint- 
ment to  the  inefficient  operator  or 
one  who  has  not  adequately  pre- 
pared his  land  or  one  who  has  an 
inadequate  water  supply  to  do  a 
good  job. 


TABLE    1.      Yields  of  Sugar  Cane  on   Experimental  Plots 


Treatnent  Total   Nunber  of 

Yield  Irrigations 


Increase  due  to  irrigation 
Yield*        Gross  Profits'" 


31.93 
29o45 
27o53 


4e40 

lo92 


$37o40 
16.30 


*  Net  converted  tons  per  acre. 
May  1,  1957 


**  At  $8.50  per  net  converted  ton. 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE, 
INC.  ON  RAW  SUGAR,  1956-57  PRICING  PERIOD 


Oct, 


Dat« 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 


6.20 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.20 

5.25 

6.25 

6.25 


Jreigfat 


»08 


Weekly  Average     6.15 


Oct.  12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


No  Market 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 


Weekly  Average     6.17 


Oct, 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


6.25 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.25 

6.25 

6.40 

6.50 


Weekly  Average     6.24 


Oct. 


Nov. 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 


6.50 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.50 

6.60 

6.45 

6.45 


Weekly  Average     6.40 


Nov, 


6.45 

Ho  Market 

Sunday 

6.27 

No  Market 

6.27 

6.27 


Weekly  Average     6.225 


Nov.     9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 


6.27 

No  Market 

Sunday 

No  Market 

6.27 

6.27 

6.27 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 


.08 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 


,08 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.09 


,09 


.09 

.09 
.09 


.09 


,09 
,09 
,09 


r.  0. 


6.12 


6.12 
6.17 
6.17 
6.17 


6.17 
6.17 
6.17* 
6.17* 


6.17 


6.17 
6.17 
6.27* 
6.42 


6.42 


6.42 
6.42 
6.37 
6.36 


6.36 


6.18 

6.18 
6.18 


6.18 


6.18 
6.18 
6.18 


Date 

Nov.  16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Preight 


6.27 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.27 

6.27 

6.27 

No  Market 


Weekly  Average     6.17 


Nov.  23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


6.27 

No  Maricet 

Sunday 

6.27 

6.45 

6.45 

6*45 


Weekly  Average     6.29 


Nov. 
Dec. 


6.50 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.45 

6.45 

6.45 

6.45 


Weekly  Average     6.38 


Dec. 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


6.45 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.45 

6.41 

6.30 

6.30 


Weekly  Average    6. 31 


Dec.  14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


6.30 

No  Maricet 

Sunday 

6.30 

6.30 

6.35 

6.35 


Weekly  Average  6.26 


Dec.  21 


26 
26 
27 


Weekly  Average     6.18 


6.35 

No  Market 

Sunday 

No  Market 

No  Market 

6.35 

6.35 


,10 


.10 
.10 
.10 


,10 


.10 
.09 
.09 
.09 


.08 


.08 
.06 
.06 
.06 


.07 


.07 
.07 
.07 
.06 


.06 


»06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


Weekly  Average    6.28 


.06 


,07 
.07 


6.17 


6.17 
6.17 
6.17 


6.17 


6.17 
6.36 
6.39* 

6.36 


6.40* 


6.37 
6.37* 
6.39 
6.39 


6.38 


6.36* 
6.35* 
6.23 
6.24 


6.24 


6.24 
6.24 
6.29 
6.30* 


6.29 


6.28 
6.28 


*Local  Sale 
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Date 


Ss-X. 


rreiriit 


Ni^ 


N.   Y. 


Freight 


N^  0. 


Dec.   28 
29 

6.35 

No  Market 

.07 

6.28 

Pel). 

8 
9 

6.08 

No  Market 

.08 

6.UU 

30 

31 

Jan.     1 

2 

3 

Sunday 
No  Market 
No  Market 
6.40 
6.40 

.08- 
.08 

6.32 
6^32 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Sunday 

6.08 

No  Market 

6.10 

6.10 

.08 

.08 
.08 

6.02* 

6.02 
6.02 

Weekly  Average    6.31 

Weekly  Average    e.uiD 

Jan.     4 

6.40 

.08 

6.32 

reb. 

15 

6.10 

.08 

6.02 

5 

No  Market 

16 

No  Market 

6 

Sunday 

17 

Sunday 

7 

6.40 

•08 

6.32 

18 

6.10 

.08 

6.02 

8 

6.40 

,08 

6.32 

19 

6.10 

.08 

6.02 

9 

6.40 

.08 

6.35* 

20 

6.10 

.08 

6.02 

10 

6.45 

•08 

6.38* 

21 

6.10 

.08 

6.02 

Weekly  Average    6.34 

Weekly  Average    6.02 

Jaa.   11 

6.45 

.08 

6.37 

Feb. 

22 

No  Market 

12 

No  Market 

23 

No  Market 

13 

Sunday 

24 

Sunday 

14 

6.48 

.08 

6.40 

25 

6.10 

.08 

6.02 

15 

6.48 

.08 

6.40 

26 

6.12 

.08 

6.04 

16 

6.48 

.08 

6.40 

27 

6,15 

.08 

6.05* 

17 

6.35 

.08 

6.27 

28 

6^15 

.09 

6.06 

Weekly  Average     6. 37 

Weekly  Average    6.04 

Jan.  18 

6.30 

•08 

6.22 

Mch. 

1 

6^10 

.09 

6.01 

19 

No  Market 

2 

No  Maiket 

20 

Sunday 

3 

Sunday 

21 

6.30 

•08 

6.22 

4 

6.15 

.09 

6.10* 

22 

6.30 

•08 

6.20* 

6. 

S.15 

.09 

6.06 

23 

6.30 

.08 

6.22 

6 

6^15 

.09 

6.06 

24 

6.30 

.08 

6.22 

7 

6^15 

.09 

6.17* 

Weekly  Average     6.22 

Weekly  Average    6.08 

Jan.  25 

6.25 

.08 

6.17 

Mch. 

8 

6.16 

.09 

6.07 

26 

No  Market 

9 

No  Market 

27 

28 

Sunday 
6.25 

.08 

6.17 

10 
11 

Sunday 
6.16 

.09 

6.07 

29 

6.18 

.08 

6.10 

12 

6.20 

.09 

6.11 

30 

6.18 

.07 

6.11 

13 

6.20 

.09 

6.11 

31 

6-lS 

.08 

6.06* 

14 

6.17 

.09 

6.08 

Weekly  Average    6.12 

Weekly  Average    6.09 

Feb.     1 

6.13 

.08 

6.05 

Mch 

.  15 

6.17 

.09 

6.15* 

2 

No  Market 

16 

No  Market 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

Sunday 
6.10 
6.08 
6.08 

g.08 

.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

6.02 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

17 

18 

19 

20' 

21 

Sunday 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 

6.11 
6.16* 
6.11 
6.15* 

Weekly  Average    6.01 

Weekly  Average     6.14 

♦Local  Sale 

May  1, 

1957 
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Q&t£ 


rrelght 


Mch. 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


6.20 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 


Weekly  Average     6.12 


Mch. 


Apr, 


29 
X 
SI 
1 
2 
3 
4 


6.20 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 

6.20 


Weetay  Averagt    6.11 


Apr. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


6.20 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.20 

6.18 

6.18 

6.20 


►09 


►  09 
.09 
►09 
.09 


.10 


.10 
.10 
.09 
.09 


.09 


.09 
.09 
•09 
.09 


N.O. 
6.11 


6.15* 
6.11 
6.11 
6.11 


6.1C 


6.10 
6.10 
6.15* 
6.11* 


6.11 


6.11 
6.09 
6.09 
6.11 


Dpite 
Apr, 


Freight 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


6.10 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 


Weekly  Average     6.03 

Apr.  19  No  Market 

20  No  Market 

21  Sunday 

22  6.10 

23  6.10 

24  6.10 

25  6.10 
Weekly  Average  6.00 


►09 


.09 
.09 
.10 
.09 


.09 
.09 
.11 
.11 


SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICE 
PER  POUND 


N.   0. 


6.01 


6.01 
6.11* 
6.00 
6.01 


6.01 
6.01 
5.99 
5.99 


6.1783^ 


Weekly  Average    6.10 


SEASON'S  AVERAGE  FREIGHT  D  I  F  - 
FERENTIAL  PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS 
8.16f^ 


♦Local  Sale 


SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  APRIL  25,  1957 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK, 6.10  6.20                   6.05 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 5.99  6.15                   6.01 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba)„ 6.67  6.19                   3.39 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

July  Sept.                   Nov. 

Today 5.79  5.87                    5.88 

1    Month  Ago 5.81  5.84                    5.88 

1    Year  Ago 5.51  5.58                    5.58 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1957  Same  Date  1956 

American ^ 113,986    tons  115,088    tons 

National    (Godchaux)    63,827    tons  69,495    tons 

Colonial , 48,414    tons  61,680    tons 

Henderson 36,906    tons  38,441    tons 

Southdown 10,120    tons  13,657    tons 

South  Coast 14,547    tons  18,998    tons 

Supreme 21,069    tons  36,670    tons 

Totals 308,869   tons  354,029    tons 

*  Long  Ton  (2,240  lbs.) 
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RAW  SUGAR  QUOTA  PREMIUMS  AND  DISCOUNTS 

Monthly  Comparisons,  FA. S.  Cuba  Prices  of  Raw  Sugar  for 
Shipment  to  U.S.  and  World  Markets,  1948  to  Dote- 
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NEED  FOR  rNCREASED  APPROPRIATION  FOR  RESEARCH 

ON  SUGAR  CROPS 

(A  letter  to  Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  Agricultural 
Research,  U.S.D.A.) 


The  undersigned  representatives 
of  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  urge  that 
appropriations  for  research  on  sug- 
ar crops  in  the  Department's  1959 
budget  be  increased  by  $520,000.  Of 
this  amount  we  recommend  that 
$400,000  be  allotted  to  strengthen 
the  research  program  of  the  Sugar 
Crops  Section  of  the  Field  Crops 
Research  Branch  and  that  this 
$400,000  be  split  $250,000  for  sugar 
beet  research  and  $150,000  for  sug- 
ar cane  research.  We  also  urge  that 
an  additional  $120,000  be  added  to 
augment  existing  research  on  both 
sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  in  the 
combined  fields  of  nematology,  en- 
tomology, agricultural  engineering, 
weed  control,  soil  and  water  re- 
lationships and   utilization. 

The  level  of  U.S.D.A.  research  in 
the  sugar  crops  field  is  lower  today 
than  it  was  25  years  ago.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  today  10  percent 
fewer  full-time  employees,  including 
both  professional  and  sub-profes- 
sional people,  working  on  sugar  crop 
research  than  in  1933.  The  level  of 
research  on  sugar  problems  reached 
an  all-time  low  in  1952.  A  modest 
increase  in  appropriations  in  1953 
permitted  a  measure  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  sugar  industry  has  been  in- 
creasing its  research  expenditures. 
The  beet  sugar  industry  has  added 
35  percent  in  the  last  four  years  to 
the  Cooperative  Research  Funds  of 
the  Beet  Sugar  Development  Foun- 
dation, from  $65,000  to  $105,000. 
Individual  beet  sugar  companies 
have  also  increased  their  grants  to 
State  Experiment  Stations.  Especi- 
ally have  the  States  increased  their 
soil  and  water  research  work  signi- 
ficantly. The  basic  research  work  of 
the  Department  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  industry's  needs.    This  has 


meant  a  slowing  down  of  the  indus 
try's    own    research    program    since 
following  long  precedent,  the  indus 
try's   research   in   several   areas   re 
lates  to  the  commercial   applicatior 
of  the  Government's  basic  research 
Research    is    the   very    foundatior 
of  the  United  States  sugar  industry 
Without  research   in   such  fields   as 
disease  resistance,  insect  control  anc 
variety    improvement,    the    industry 
would    not   have   survived    and   can- 
not survive  in  the  future  unless  the 
level   of   research    is    maintained    at 
a  sufficiently  high  level  for  the  in- 
dustry successfully  to  continue  fightn 
ing  diseases  and  insects  and  to  m4 
crease  efficiency  by  improving  yields! 
and    reducing    labor    requirements.; 
Sugar  prices  are  maintained  by  Gov-! 
ernnient    action    at    a    level    which,' 
in    light    of    constantly    increasing^ 
costs,   makes   mandatory  a   constant! 
struggle  to  lower  unit  costs  of  pro- 
duction.    This   can   be    accomplished 
only  by  continued  application  of  ba- 
sic research  findings.    Without  ade- 
quate   Government    support    of   this« 
basic    research,    the    industry    will 
rapidly  deteriorate. 

Additional  funds  are  needed  fori 
these  purposes:  (1)  increase  studies 
in  the  field  of  genetics,  cyto-genet- 
ics,  plant  physiology  and  diseases; 
(2)  to  provide  for  additional  sub- 
professional  help  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  present  technical 
help;  (3)  to  augment  existing  staffs 
by  the  addition  of  younger  men  who 
can  be  trained  for  replacement  of 
key  men  who  alone  are  now  carry- 
ing almost  complete  responsibility 
in  the  field  and  whose  sudden  de- 
parture from  the  Government  serv- 
ice for  any  reason  would  cause  a 
serious  break  in  the  present  pro- 
gram; and  (4)  to  provide  office, 
laboratory,  and  greenhouse  facilities 
at    Fort    Collins,    Colorado,    and    at 
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3alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Sugar  beets 

I  While  past  research  has  been  very 
effective  in  producing  varieties  re- 
sistant to  various  diseases  v^hich 
have  at  one  time  or  another  threat- 
3ned  to  wipe  out  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  need  is  still  great  for 
development  of  varieties  resistant 
to  diseases  v^hich  have  manifested 
themselves  more  recently  and  to  new 
diseases  which  are  a  constant  threat. 
Varieties  which  have  combined  re- 
sistance to  both  the  old  and  new  dis- 
eases must  be  developed.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  now  great  need  for 
further  development  of  sugar  beet 
varieties  which  are  resistant  not 
only  to  such  old  diseases  as  curly 
top  and  leaf  spot  but  also  to  these 
diseases  in  combination  with  virus 
yellow.  They  must  also  be  nematode 
resistant. 

The  current  shift  toward  new  and 
improved  (higher  yielding)  hybrid 
varieties  of  sugar  beets  and  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  monogram  beet 
seed  intensifies  the  need  for  a 
stepped-up  research  program.  Indi- 
cations are  that  with  the  new  hybrid 
sugar  beet  varieties,  production  per 
acre  can  be  increased  25  to  30  per- 
cent. However,  commercial  use  of 
these  varieties  must  await  further 
breeding  work  to  breed  in  resistance 
to  such  diseases  as  curly  top,  leaf 
spot,  root  rot,  virus  yellows  and 
nematode.  The  use  of  monogerm 
sugar  beet  seed  appears  to  offer 
great  promise  of  facilitating  the 
mechanization  of  Spring  work, 
thereby  allowing  greatly  needed  re- 
ductions in  labor  costs  and  freeing 
the  sugar  beet  industry  from  its  de- 
pendence upon  a  large  supply  of 
migratory  laborers  to  do  this  work. 

Research  also  is  needed  on  im- 
proved soil,  water  and  nutrient  re- 
lationships and  the  effect  of  these 
relationships  on  seed  germination, 
plant  growth,  yields,  and  sugar  con- 
tent of  beets. 

In  recent  years  larger  processing 
losses    have    been    incurred    in    the 
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processing  of  sugar  beets;  much 
more  research  is  vitally  needed  on 
the  factors  affecting  processing 
qualities  of  beets  in  order  to  re- 
duce those  losses. 

Sugar  cane 
In  the  field  of  sugar  cane  breed- 
ing research,  the  following  are  some 
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of  the  things  needed:    (1)   more  bajp 
sic  genetic  studies  to  reduce  the  hitP 
and-miss  characteristics  of  the  pres||f 
ent    cane    breeding    program;     (2)P 
more   research  to   develop   new  amP 
better  crossing  techniques  with  th(I 
aims  of  making  crosses  now  impos  | 
sible  and  increasing  the  number  o 
viable  seed  per  cross;    (3)   importa-j 
tion  of  new  breeding  materials;  anc 
(4)    more   research  to   improve   th( 
method  of  variety  selections. 

Additional  research  is  needed  or 
the  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  of  cane 
A  positive  method  of  identificatior 
is  needed.  There  is  need  to  know 
whether  there  is  more  than  one! 
strain  of  the  virus  which  causes  the 
disease.  Much  research  is  needed  tci 
perfect  the  currently  used  method| 
of  controlling  the  disease,  and  other 
methods  of  control  should  be  inves- 
tigated. 

The  field   of  sugar   cane   cultiva 
tion     research     is     relatively     unex 
plored.    Many  of  the   present   culti 
vation  practices  are  simply  based  on 
custom  and  are  not  the  result  of  re- 
search.    Research    on    methods    and 
tools  is  needed. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
further  investigations  on  the  use  of 
a  wide  variety  of  chemicals  in  weed 
control,  insect  control,  as  defoliants, 
and  as  growth-promoting  substances. 

Moisture  is  a  limiting  factor  many 
times  in  sugar  cane  yields  but  the 
U.S.D.A.  has  no  experiments  unden 
way  on  irrigation.  Practically  no 
work  has  been  done  in  the  past  on 
irrigation  of  sugar  cane. 

Sugar  cane  processing  and  utiliza- 
tion research  is  not  nearly  broad 
enough.  For  example,  a  complete 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis 
of  sugar  cane  juice  needs  to  be  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  possible  date 
but  it  will  be  many  years  before  this 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  pres- 
ent level  of  funds.  There  is  a  good 
basis  for  the  hope  that  a  correlation 
will  be  found  between  a  cane  vari- 
ety's juice  composition  and  its  proc- 
essing, agronomic  and  other  charac- 
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teristics.  When  such  a  correlation 
is  found,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to 
^geneticists,  agronomists,  and  path- 
Dlogists  in  the  breeding  and  selec- 
tion of  new  cane  varieties. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  U.S. 
D.A.  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  in  evaluating 
the  milling  and  clarification  charac- 
teristics of  new  unreleased  cane  va- 
rieties should  be  continued,  but  it  is 
our  understanding  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
"contract"  funds  now  being  used  for 
that  purpose  cannot  be  so  used  after 
the  1957  crop.  Other  funds  should 
be  made  available  for  the  1958  and 
subsequent  crops. 

We  believe  qualified  personnel  in 
the  categories  listed  above  are  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity  effective- 
ly to  use  the  amount  of  increase  in 
research  appropriations  in  sugar 
crops  requested  above.  We  respect- 
fully urge  your  favorable  action  on 
our  request  and  that  these  increases 
be  included  in  the  fiscal  1959  bud- 
get of  the  U.S.D.A. 

Because  of  their  interest  in  this 
subject,  we  are  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  the  following  people : 

Under  Secretary  True  D.  Morse 

Assistant  Secretary  Ervin  L. 
Peterson 

Assistant  Secretary  Ralph  S. 
Roberts 

Karl  S.  Quisenberry 

Marion  W.  Parker 

G.  E.  Hilbert 

E.  G.  McKibben 
Martin  G.  Weiss 
Hewitt  M.  Tysdal 

F.  P.  Cullinan 
Cecil  H.  Wadleigh 
Edward  F.  Knipling 
A.  L.  Taylor 

G.  J.  Haeussler 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  H.  Shields,  President, 

United  States  Beet  Sugar 

Association 
Josiah  Ferris,  Vice  President, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
and  Washington  Represent- 
ative of  Florida  Sugar 
Producers. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


fry  A.  W.  Dyker$ 


Marcel  J.  Voorhies  Dies 

Marcel  J.  Voorhies  died  April  28, 
L957.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
lis  many  friends  in  the  sugar  in- 
iustry.    He  had  no  enemies. 

Mr.  Voorhies  served  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  faithfully  and 
apably  as  Vi£e  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  from  1939  to  1951, 
a  period  of  many  wartime  and  post- 
war problems  for  cane  growers  and 
processors  and  for  the  League  and 
Mr.  Voorhies.  His  work  in  behalf 
of  growers  and  processors  during 
those  trying  years  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

Mr.  Voorhies  was  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  leader,  not  only  by 
his  own  sugar  folks  but  by  those  in 
government  and  in  other  sugar 
areas  as  well.  The  respect  and  good 
reputation  the  League  enjoys  are 
due  in  large  measure  to  Marcel  J. 
Voorhies. 

Report  From  Hawaii 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Dear  Gilbert, 

It's  a  small  world.  We  hopped  on  a 
plane  and  roared  out  of  New  Or- 
leans at  a  little  after  11  in  the 
morning  six  days  ago  and  in  24 
hours  we  roared  into  Honolulu  after 
stopping  for  6  hours  in  Los  Angeles 
— which  is  sorta  moving  around,  at 
least  for  an  oldtimer  like  me.  At 
the  airport  we  were  met  by  the  four 
Nelsons  —  that's  my  daughter  and 
family — and  they  immediately  pop- 
ped some  beautiful  leis  around  our 
necks  and  thus  we  were  welcomed 
to  this  beautiful  island  paradise  in 
the  time-honored  manner. 


I  have  been  having  a  little  trouble 
getting  un-tracked  since  we  got 
here.  The  view  from  up  here  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  overlooking 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  so  beautiful  that  all  I  feel  like 
doing  is  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
watching  the  ships  and  airplanes 
moving  around.  More  airplanes  fly 
out  of  this  airport  than  I  have  ever 
seen  before  (mostly  Navy),  and  I 
guess  they  are  going  to  places  like 
Midway  and  Wake  and  Guam  «nd 
those  other  dots  in  the  big  Pacific 
Ocean  that  we  heard  so  mucii  about 
during  the  last  war.  Some  of  these 
flying  machines,  of  course,  are  head- 
ing back  to  the  Mainland  and  we 
will  be  on  one  of  them  before  very 
long,  but  between  now  and  then  1 
am  going  to  get  some  first-hand  in- 
formation about  this  fabulous  sugar 
industry  that  produces  better  than 
ten  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  and 
spends  $1,750,000  a  year  on  scien- 
tific research  to  find  out  how  to 
produce  more! 

The  legislature  has  been  in  session 
here  for  the  past  few  weeks  and 
was  to  wind  up  its  business  last  Fri- 
day, but  didn't.  The  sugar  people 
here  asked  for  a  reduction  in  taxes 
— which  I  see  by  the  paper  they  did 
not  get — and  for  this  reason  Mr. 
S.  L.  Piatt,  secretary  of  the  Hawaii- 
an Sugar  P  1  a  n  t  e  r  s'  Association 
asked  me  to  postpone  my  visit  to 
his  office  until  today.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  this  morn- 
ing and  he  has  arrangod  a  con- 
ducted tour  for  us  later  this  week 
to  see  some  field  and  mill  opera- 
tions. I  don't  have  much  to  re- 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Too  Much  Rain 


Sugar  cane  farmers  throughout 
the  belt  agree  that  the  1957  culti- 
vating season  has  been  the  most 
difficult  one  on  record.  The  entire 
belt  has  had  too  much  rain  too  many 
times.  Sugar  farmers  also  agree 
that  the  outlook  for  a  high  yielding 
crop  is  good  because  of  good  stands 
of  cane. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
cane  on  many  farms  has  not  yet 
been  worked  because  of  wet  con- 
ditions, the  application  of  fertilizer 
on  other  parts  of  farms  is  now  pro- 
gressing at  a  good  rate.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  75  7o  of  the  crop 
has  been  fertilized. 

The  crop  is  getting  tall.  Roots  are 
spreading  toward  the  middle  of 
rows.  Some  roots  will  be  pruned 
and  s(5me  cane  will  be  broken  when 
fertilizing,  but  the  crop  must  be 
fertilized.  Check  color  difference 
between  fields  already  fertilized  and 
fields  not  fertilized.  Color  differ- 
ences are  great  in  spite  of  more 
than  an  adequate  amount  of  mois- 
ture. 

Soybean  planting  has  been  very 
much  delayed.  Many  farmers  have 
not  been  able  to  plant  beans.  Each 
time  the»soil  became  dry  enough  for 
cultivation  all  available  equipment 
was  sent  to  the  cane  fields  and  the 
bean  land  was  neglected  out  of 
necessity. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  piece  of  land 
that  needs  fallow  plowing  because 
of  a  Johnson  grass  infestation  and 
needs  an  excuse  or  a  reason  for  not 
planting  beans  or  corn,  this  season 
has     certainly     offered     it.      Fallow 


plowing  has  played  a  large  part  in 
the  overall  Johnson  grass  control 
program.  Corn,  when  planted  in 
Johnson  grass  infested  land,  has  in 
the  opinion  of  many  prevented  a 
more  rapid  control  of  the  pest. 

The  writer  has  seen  many  good 
stands  of  cane  throughout  the  belt 
this  year.  Good  stands  are  general 
this  year  but,  when  an  excellent  or 
perfect  stand  of  cane  is  found  on 
all  parts  of  one  farm  questions  are 
always  in  order.  The  answer  given 
by  those  having  excellent  or  perfect 
stands  is  always  the  same.  Cane 
planting  is  the  most  important  op- 
eration on  the  farm;  therefore,  only 
good  cane  is  used  which  has  been 
properly  topped  for  seed.  A  good 
job  is  aimed  for  rather  than  a 
speedy  job  and  two  good  sound 
stalks  are  planted  using  a  good  lap. 

Both  the  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Experiment  Stations  have 
all  their  sugar  cane  seedlings  plant- 
ed out  to  the  fields  now.  Both  sta- 
tions have  had  about  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  the  industry,  too  much  rain. 
Each  year  about  70,000  sugar  cane 
seedlings  are  grown  at  the  two  sta- 
tions. Sugar  cane  seedlings  are 
plants  grown  from  true  sugar  cane 
seed  and  each  single  seedling  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  variety.  The 
big  job  is  to  find  the  one  to  several 
good  varieties  in  the  seedling  plots. 


WANTED 

Office  Manager  for  Plantation  Store 
and  Sugar  Factory  in  Southwest  Louisi- 
ana. Knowledge  of  accounting  essential. 
Mail  qualifications  to: 

415  Whitney  BIdg.,  New  Orleans  12 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


1957  Mainland  Cane  Marketing 
Allotments  Proposed 

A  proposed  order  to  establish 
marketing  allotments  for  mainland 
cane  processors  of  the  1957  quota 
has  been  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  proposed  order  would  replace 
preliminary  allotments  to  processors 
announced  on  December  31,  1956. 
The  order  would  base  allotments  on 
the  record  of  the  hearing  held  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  March 
15,  1957. 

Under  the  proposed  order  the 
marketing  allotments  to  processors 
would  be  established  by  measuring 
and  weighting  the  three  factors  spe- 
cified for  consideration  in  Section 
205(a)  of  the  Suga '  Act  of  1948 
as  follows:  (1)  processings  from 
proportionate  shares,  as  measured 
by  each  processor's  production  from 
1956-crop  cane,  would  be  weighted 
60  percent;  (2)  past  marketings, 
as  measured  by  each  processor's 
1952-56  annual  average  marketings 
within  allotments,  would  be  weight- 
ed 20  percent;  and  (3)  ability  to 
market,  as  measured  by  the  sum  of 
(a)  each  processor's  January  1, 
1957,  effective  inventory  and  (b) 
his  share  of  the  difference  between 
the  1957  quota  and  the  total  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957,  effective  inventory  of 
all  processors,  would  be  weighted 
20  percent. 

The  proposed  order  would  limit 
allotments  to  90  percent  of  the  quo- 
ta until  final  data  with  respect  to 
1956-crop  production,  1956  market- 
ings, and  January  1,  1957,  inven- 
tories are  available  and  an  amended 
order  based  on  such  data  is  issued. 


Interested  persons  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  file  written  excep- 
tions to  the  proposed  order  with 
the  Hearing  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  tim.e  for 
filing  such  exception  expired  on 
May  13,  1957.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  expects  to  issue  the 
final  order  making  full  quotas  avail- 
able to  processors  about  the  third 
week  in  May. 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  The  Sug- 
ar Association,  Inc.,  Sugar  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  Sugar  Infor- 
mation, Inc.,  and  the  Joint  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Directors 
of  the  three  associations  were  held 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  2,  1957. 
Wallace  C.  Kemper,  Will  J.  Gibbons 
Jr.,  and  Josiah  Ferris  were  reelected 
to  the  Boards  of  Directors.  Wallace 
C.  Kemper  was  reelected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sugar  Association,   Inc. 

Fred  Davidson,  for  many  years 
Treasurer  of  the  three  corporations, 
tendered  his  resignation  which  was 
accepted  with  regret  by  the  entire 
membership.  Gunnar  Fromen,  who 
has  creditably  served  as  Secretary 
for  a  number  of  years  was  elected 
Treasurer,  and  Slator  M.  Miller  was 
elected  Secretary.  All  other  officers 
were   reelected. 

More  than  a  hundred  members 
and  representatives  of  sugar  com- 
panies participated  in  the  meeting 
at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  and  heard 
Leo  Burnett,  President  of  the  Leo 
Burnett  Advertising  and  Public  Re- 
lations Agency,  unveil  plans  for  next 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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EFFECT  OF  SEED-PIECE  SIZE  AND  RATE  OF  PLANTING  QN 
YIELDS  OF  SUGARCANE,  AND  OF  NITROGEN  FERTILI- 
ZATION ON  YIELD  OF  SEED  CANE  IN  LOUISIANA 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  SUGARCANE  TECHNOLOGISTS 
NINTH  CONGRESS  INDIA— JANUARY  1956 

Leo  P.  Hebert,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  Louisiana  it  is  common  prac-  there  is  need  for  field  studies  oJ. 
tice  to  use  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  effect  of  cultural  treatments  oh 
the  sugarcane  crop  for  seed  cane  seed  plots  on  quantity  and  qualitj 
annually.    Unlike  many  cane-produc-        "         '  .        -      - 

ing  countries  of  the  world  where 
discarded  portions  of  stalks,  tops, 
or  short  seed  pieces  are  satisfactory 
for  planting  material,  the  sugarcane 
growers  in  this  State  plant  whole 
stalks.  The  amount  of  whacking  or 
segmenting  of  the  stalks  after  place- 
ment varies  with  the  individual 
plantation.  Use  of  whole  stalks  for 
planting  material  and  the  heavy 
rate  of  planting  found  from  experi- 
ence over  a  period  of  many  years 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
a  stand  of  cane,  have  resulted  in 
costly  seed  cane  requirements.  In 
former  years  growers  chose  seed 
cane  from  either  old  stubble  fields 
or  the  less  productive  areas  in  order 
to  minimize  the  use  of  millable  cane 
for  planting  purposes,  but  within 
recent  years  they  have  become  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  quality  of  seed  cane. 

The  occurrence  of  numerous  gaps 
or  breaks  in  the  stands  of  cane  in 
commercial  fields  points  to  the  im- 
portance of  planting  sound  seed- 
cane  in  order  to  insure  a  uniform 
stand  which  is  essential  if  maximum 
production  is  to  be  realized  at  mini- 
mum cost.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  fields  overrun  with  weeds  be- 
cause a  high  percentage  of  the 
linear  row  footage  consists  of  blank 
spaces  or  gaps  due  to  poor-quality 
seed-cane.  This  heavy  weed  infesta- 
tion with  the  accompanying  increase 
in  cost  of  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  crop,  and  the  far  more  impor- 
tant factor  of  reduced  yield,  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  obtaining 
good   stands   of   cane.    Therefore, 
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of  seed-cane  produced,  the  rate  ol 
planting,  and  size  of  seed  piece,  asj 
related  to  yields  obtained  with  some 
of  the  important  varieties  now  in 
commercial  production. 

In  previous  studies  (2)  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  seed-cane 
required  to  plant  one  acre  under 
Louisiana  conditions  ranged  from 
2.45  tons  with  small-barrel  varieties 
like  C.P.  36/105  to  4.70  tons  with 
large-barrel  varieties  like  C.P.  44/ 
155  when  planting  ''two  running 
stalks  and  lap",  which  is  the  cus- 
tomary procedure  on  most  planta- 
tions. Heavier  rates  of  planting  re- 
quire relatively  more  seed-cane,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  stalks 
placed  per  linear  row  footage. 

With  varieties  in  commercial  cul- 
ture in  Louisiana  during  the  period 
1933  to  1936,  Arceneaux  (1)  found 
that  seed  pieces  of  5  ''eyes"  or  buds; 
gave  maximum  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre,  but  that  shorten 
pieces  gave  a  higher  percentage  of 
germination.  He  concluded  that 
some  practices  which  stimulated 
germination  actually  resulted  in 
lower  yields  of  cane. 

The  present  study  was  started  in 
1949  with  C.P.  36/13,  C.P.  36/105 
and  C.P.  44/101.  In  1951,  C.P. 
36/13  was  replaced  with  C.P.  44/ 
155.  Cane  yields  and  stand  counts 
obtained  with  C.P.  36/105  and  C.P. 
44/101,  the  only  2  varieties  that  ex- 
tend over  the  four-year  period,  are 
included  in  this  report.  Since  these 
2  varieties  occupy  over  65  percent  I 
of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  acreage 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  believed 
that  the  information  obtained  from 
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this  study  should  be  of  much  value 
to  the  Louisiana  growers  by  helping 
them  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  their  seed  cane. 

Experimental  Technique 

A  2x3x2  split-plot  design  experi- 
ment was  used  with  2  seed-piece 
sizes,  3  rates  of  planting,  and  with 
seed  taken  from  plots  fertilized  with 
two  levels  of  nitrogen  superimposed 
on  each  of  3  varieties,  with  the 
variety  treatment  as  the  main  block. 
Each  sub-plot  measured  18  feet  by 
20  feet  or  approximately  1/120-acre 
in  size,  and  conversion  factors  for 
calculating  yields  of  cane  and  num- 
ber of  shoots  per  acre  as  given  in 
tables  2,  3,  and  4,  were  carried  to 
three  decimal  places.  The  experi- 
mental plots  were  cultivated  alike 
and  uniformly  fertilized  with  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  plant  cane, 
and  with  60  pounds  in  first  stubble. 
Two  replications  of  each  variety,  or 
main  block,  were  used  each  year 
over  a  period  of  4  years  so  that 
there  were  4  plant  cane  crops  and  4 
first-stubble  crops,  or  a  total  of  8 
crops.  The  tests  were  planted  on 
August  1  each  year  on  light  soil  of 
the  Mhoon  silt  loam  type. 

Seed  pieces  were  cut  into  seg- 
ments of  3  and  5  ''eyes"  or  lateral 
buds  at  planting  time,  each  eye 
being  carefully  inspected  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  nearly  as  possible  all 
damaged  ones.  In  order  to  avoid 
bias  and  to  minimize  any  possible 
effect  of  polarity  on  germination 
the  starting  point  was  alternated 
for  each  stalk.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  2  stalks  each  11  joints  in 
length,  3  3-eye  pieces  were  taken 
from  the  lower  part  of  one,  discard- 
ing the  2  uppermost  joints,  while  3 
3-eye  pieces  were  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  other,  discarding  the 
2  lowermost  joints.  The  same  pro- 
cedure was  followed  in  preparing 
the  5-eye  seed  pieces. 

Seed  plots  for  the  experiments 
were  fertilized  at  the  usual  time  in 
April  with  ammonium  sulfate  for 
the  first  3  years  and  with  anhydrous 
ammonia  the  last  year.  Two  levels 
of  nitrogen  were  used  on  the  seed 


plots,  the  normal  plantation  rate  of 
60  pounds  per  acre  and  a  heavy 
nitrogen  rate  of  300  pounds  per 
acre.  Seed  cane  was  taken  from 
either  first  stubble  or  summer  plant 
cane  grown  on  light  soil.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  available  seed  cane  in  the 
plots,  several  representative  sections 
of  row  60  feet  in  length  were  se- 
lected at  random  and  all  the  stalks 
suitable  for  planting  were  counted 
and  that  number  converted  to  num- 
ber of  stalks  per  acre.  The  number 
of  joints  or  internodes  on  approxi- 
mately 200  stalks  were  counted  for 
each  variety  on  August  1  and  again 
on  October  1.  The  number  of  eyes 
or  lateral  buds  per  acre,  which  in 
effect  is  the  amount  of  planting 
material,  was  then  determined  from 
the  number  of  stalks  per  acre  and 
the  number  of  eyes  per  stalk. 

Three  rates  of  planting  were 
tested.  R3,  the  highest  rate  with 
approximately  36,000  eyes  per  acre, 
compares  with  standard  Louisiana 
field  practice  of  planting  **two  run- 
ning stalks  and  a  lap",  in  which 
case  the  varieties  C.P.  36/105  and 
C.P.  44/101  will  average  approxi- 
mately 35,000  to  38,000  eyes  per 
acre,  respectively  (2).  R2,  with 
30,000  eyes  per  acre,  is  equivalent 
to  2  continuous  lines  of  cane  with 
no    overlapping,    and    Rl,    with    24,- 

000  eyes,  is  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  continuous  lines  of  cane  on  the 
row. 

Results 
Table  1  gives  the  approximate 
quantity  of  available  seed  per  acre 
on  August  1  and  on  October  1  for 
the  normal  nitrogen  and  the  heavy 
nitrogen  plots  for  4  varieties.  The 
heavy  rates  of  nitrogen  increased 
the  number  of  stalks  per  acre  and 
the  number  of  eyes  per  stalk  for  all 
varieties  on  both  dates.    On  August 

1  this  increase  ranged  from  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  with  C.P. 
'^  4/101  to  approximately  41  percent 
with  C.P.  36/13.  The  quantity  of 
seed  cane  on  October  1  was  corre- 
spondingly increased  by  heavy  ni- 
trogen   applications.      C.P.    44/101, 
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with  approximately  10  percent  in- 
crease, showed  the  least  response  to 
the  heavy  nitrogen  treatment,  and 
C.P.  36/13,  with  41  percent  in- 
crease, showed  the  greatest.  C.P. 
36/105  and  C.P.  44/155  responded 
relatively  well  to  the  high  rate  of 
nitrogen. 

The  increase  in  planting  material 
was  due  both  to  a  greater  number 
of  stalks  per  acre  and  to  more 
''eyes"  or  lateral  buds  per  stalk  in 
the  high  nitrogen  plots.  With  only 
one  exception,  C.P.  36/105  in  1951, 
the  heavy  nitrogen  treatment  result- 
ed in  more  stalks  per  acre  and  in 
more  eyes  per  stalk. 

Tables  3  and  4  summarize  the 
average  annual  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  of  all  treatments  with'  C.P. 
36/105  and  C.P.  44/101,  and  for 
the  average  of  both  varieties  for  8 
crops.  The  5-eye  seed  pieces  result- 
ed in  higher  yields  than  the  3-eye 
seed  pieces  in  ail  but  one  treatment, 
in  which  case,  however,  the  differ- 
ence was  not  significant.  This  was 
with  C.P.  44/101  at  the  low  rate  of 
planting  in  the  normal  or  low  rate 
of  nitrogen  treatment.  In  the  aver- 
age of  all  tests  the  5-eye  seed  pieces 
increased  the  yield  over  the  3-eye 
seed  pieces  by  1.4  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  a  significant  value  at  the  1 
percent  level  of  probability.  The 
analysis  of  variance  shows  that  the 
mean  squares  for  rate  of  planting 
and  for  size  of  seed  piece  are  highly 
significant,  and  that  the  nitrogen 
level  and  all  interactions  are  not 
significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 
The  heaviest  rate  of  planting  pro- 
duced significantly  higher  yields 
than  the  lower  rates;  differences 
between  the  2  lower  rates  were  not 
significant.  The  2  varieties  behaved 
very  much  alike  in  the  respect  as 
shown  by  the  insignificant  mean 
square  for  variety  x  rate  interac- 
tion. The  highest  rate  is  comparable 
with  the  usual  field  practice  of 
planting  ''two  running  stalks  and  a 
lap"  or  approximately  36,000  eyes 
per  acre.  Yield  differences  due  to 
the  2  rates  of  nitrogen  on  the  seed 
plots    the    previous    year    were    not 


statistically  significant  but  the  qual-  ; 
ity  of  the  seed  cane  produced  was  ! 
improved  as  evidenced  by  the  stim- 
ulation in  germination. 

Table  2  gives  the  average  number 
of  shoots  and  percent  germination 
for  2  varieties  in  each  treatment 
during  the  period  1949  to  1953,  in- 
clusive. Each  test  was  planted  on 
or  about  August  1,  and  stand  counts 
made  on  September  1,  or  approxi- 
mately 30  days  after  planting.  It 
will  be  seen  that  at  comparable  rates 
of  planting  segmenting  the  stalks 
into  3-eye  seed  pieces  increased  the 
germination,  and  that  the  heavy 
rate  of  nitrogen  of  seed  plots  also 
stimulated  germination.  There  was 
also  a  large  difference  in  germina- 
tion between  the  varieties.  With 
C.P.  44/101  emerging  much  more 
rapidly  than  C.P.  36/105. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Results  of  these  experiments  with 
2  of  the  most  widely  grown  com- 
mercial varieties  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  Arceneaux  (1)  when 
he  conducted  tests  to  determine  op- 
timum length  of  seed  piece  with 
varieties  which  were  in  cultivation 
in  Louisiana  2  decades  ago.  He 
found  that  cane  yields  from  plots 
planted  with  seed  pieces  less  than 
5  eyes  in  length  were  significantly 
lower  than  from  those  planted  with 
seed  pieces  of  5  eyes,  and  that  yields 
of  cane  from  plots  planted  with 
whole  stalks  were  lower  than  from 
those  planted  with  segmented  stalks. 
In  the  present  study  with  C.P.  36/ 
105  and  C.P.  44/101,  yields  from 
5-eye  seed  pieces  were  higher  than 
from  whole  stalks.  ( Data  not 
shown.) 

The  average  annual  increase  in 
yields  from  the  5-eye  seed  pieces 
over  the  3-eye  length  ranged  from 
0.7  ton  with  C.P.  44/101  at  the  low 
rate  of  planting  to  2.1  tons  with 
C.P.  36/105  at  the  heavy  rate  of 
planting,  with  an  overall  increase 
of  1.4  tons  in  the  average  of  the  2 
varieties  in  this  study.  The  increase 
resulting  from  any  one  planting 
would    be    2    to    3    times    the    above 
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values  since  2  to  3  crops  are  har- 
vested from  each  planting.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  then,  whole 
stalks  should  be  segmented  if  the 
resulting  pieces  consist  of  at  least 
5  eyes  each  but  should  not  be 
whacked  if  too  many  3-eye  pieces 
result  from  the  cutting.  Cane  plant- 
ed in  early  August  is  usually  short 
and  whacking  is  probably  not  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  damaging,  if  the 
stalks  are  less  than  9  or  10  joints 
in  length.  Cane  planted  in  the  fall 
should  be  cut  into  pieces,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  having  the 
pieces  less  than  5  joints  long. 

As  noted  by  Arceneaux  (1)  and 
in  agreement  with  our  observations, 
an  increase  in  germination  is  not 
always  followed  by  an  increase  in 
cane  yields.  Some  treatment  which 
have  caused  an  increase  in  germina- 
tion have  actually  resulted  in  de- 
creased yields.  This  probably  re- 
sults from  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  seed  piece  during  or  im- 
mediately following  the  period  of 
over-wintering  which  is  often  severe 
in  Louisiana.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  single  exception  to  ob- 
taining higher  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  from  the  longer  seed  pieces 
was  the  only  treatment  in  which  the 
percent  of  germination  was  higher 
with  the  longer  seed  pieces. 

The  extra  0.5  to  1  ton  of  cane  re- 
quired to  plant  at  the  heavy  rate  of 
"two  running  stalks  and  a  lap",  or 
approximately  36,000  eyes  per  acre, 
appears  to  be  justified  by  the  sta- 
tistically significant  1.5  ton  per  acre 
per  crop  increase  in  yield  of  cane 
over  the  2-stalk  rate,  and  the  2-ton 
per  crop  increase  over  the  1% -stalk 
rate,  in  addition  to  the  better  con- 
trol of  weeds  where  there  is  more 
cane  on  the  row.  This  latter  advan- 
tage has  become  increasingly  im- 
portant under  our  present  system 
of  mechanized  cultivation  and  in 
the  herbicidal  control  of  weed  pests. 
All  seed  pieces  in  these  trials  were 
carefully  placed  to  avoid  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  the  line  or  lines  of 
cane,  but  this  is  not  always  ther  case 
in   commercial  fields   where   breaks 


or  gaps  often  occur  in  the  lines  of 
cane  when  planting  at  even  heavier 
rates  than  2  continuous  stalks.  More 
attention  should  be  given^  to  seed 
cane  placement  in  commercial  fields. 

With  the  present  emphasis  on 
growing  seed  cane  for  the  control 
of  diseases  the  increase  in  quantity 
of  planting  material  from  heavy  ni- 
trogen application  is  of  special  in- 
terest. The  $20.00  to  $25.00  addi- 
tional cost  for  heavy  fertilization 
of  the  seed  plots  is  justified  by  the 
10  to  41  percent,  or  2  to  8-ton,  in- 
crease in  amount  of  seed  cane  pro- 
duced, especially  when  the  seed  plot 
consists  of  heat-treated  or  disease- 
free  seed  cane. 

Another  consideration  is  the 
smaller  acreage  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  seed  cane  requirements  and 
the  release  of  more  land  for  the 
production  of  mill  cane  under  our 
present  acreage  control  programme. 
The  quality  of  the  cane  for  milling 
purposes  was  not  determined  and 
the  effect  of  heavy  nitrogen  appli- 
cation on  sucrose  and  purity  is  not 
known.  However,  the  recommenda- 
tion for  heavy  rates  of  nitrogen  ap- 
plies only  to  fields  intended  for 
planting  purposes  where  any  possi- 
ble depression  in  sucrose  and  purity 
level  would  not  be  important. 

Summary 

Heavy  rates  of  planting  found  to 
be  necessary  under  Louisiana  con- 
ditions and  the  common  occurrence 
of  blank  spaces,  or  gaps,  in  sugar- 
cane stands  point  to  the  importance 
of  giving  special  attention  to  the 
production  and  preparation  of  cane 
for  planting  as  well  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  cane  required  for  maxi- 
mum yields  per  acre.  Results  of  an 
experiment  to  study  the  problem  are 
presented. 

Two  seed  plots  of  the  varieties  to 
be  tested  were  fertilized  at  the  rate 
of  60  and  300  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  respectively,  and  the  seed 
cane  produced  was  segmented  into 
3-eye  lengths  and  5-eye  lengths  prior 
to  planting.  Three  rates  of  planting 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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SEED 

(Continued  from  page  233) 
were  used:  Rate  1  with  approxi- 
mately 24,000  eyes  per  acre;  rate  2 
with  30,000  eyes;  and  rate  3  with 
36,000  eyes  per  acre.  Rate  3  is  com- 
parable with  the  commercial  prac- 
tice. All  experiments  were  planted 
on  light  soil  on  or  about  August  1 
of  each  year. 

Plots  receiving  300  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen produced  10  to  4i  percent 
more  seed  cane  than  those  fertilized 
with  60  pounds.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference in  varietal  response  to  ni- 
trogen. This  response  was  measured 
on  August  1,  when  seed  cane  was 
taken  for  summer  planting,  and  on 
October  1. 

Yields  of  cane  per  acre  were  sig- 
nificantly higher  in  plots  planted 
with  5-eye  seed  pieces  than  in  those 
planted  with  3-eye  seed  pieces,  al- 
though the  opposite  was  true  in  per- 
cent of  germination  in  the  fall.  The 
heavy  rate  of  planting  yielded  sig- 
nificantly more  cane  per  acre  than 
the  2  lower  rates.  The  increase  in 
yields,  together  with  the  more  ef- 
fective control  of  weeds  resulting 
from  a  continuous  stand  of  cane, 
justifies  the  heavy  rate  of  planting. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  227) 

port  right  now  except  that  we  have 
driven  around  the  island  and  have 
seen  sugar  cane  growing  as  thick 
as  a  jungle  with  acres  and  acres  of 
pineapples  mixed  in  among  the  cane 
fields. 

The  cane  grows  22  to  24  months 
before  harvesting  and  the  pine- 
apples take  18  to  20  months  to  ripen. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
takes  a  little  time  to  produce  a  crop 
out  here,  but  these  folks  plant  more 


or  less  all  year  long  and  this  sup- 
plies ripe  cane  for  the  mills  around 
the  calendar,  also. 

In  this  irrigated  land  on  Oahu 
cane  is  planted  in  the  furrows  and 
it  seems  rather  peculiar  to  see  the 
young  shoots  coming  up  in  what 
looks  like  the  wrong  place.  The 
idea,  however,  is  to  have  the  water 
flow  between  the  rows.  Incidentally, 
fertilizer  is  added  to  the  irrigation 
water  and  food  and  drink  is  served 
the  plants  in  one  operation! 

There  are  approximately  219,000 
acres  devoted  to  sugar  cane  in  Ha- 
waii. This  is  only  about  18  square 
miles  and  is  less  than  51/2  per  cent 
of  Hawaii's  land  area.  These  18 
square  miles  produce  1,000,000  tons 
of  sugar  annually.  The  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association  says 
that  cropping  has  continued  in  some 
cases  for  more  than  a  century,  yet 
the  Hawaiian  cane  lands  are  actu- 
ally more  fertile  today  than  before 
culture  began. 

And  now  comes  the  atomic  age  in 
sugar  cane  culture.  These  scientific 
farmers  mix  uranium  or  something 
in  the  irrigation  water  and  go 
around  the  fields  with  Geiger  count- 
ers finding  out  how  high  the  water 
is  in  the  cane  stalk.  Using  this 
method,  they  not  only  know  when 
the  canes  crave  a  drink,  but  they 
also  conserve  a  lot  of  water  by  not 
over-irrigating.  Smart  people,  these 
Hawaiians ! 

Aloha. 

Andrew 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  229) 

year's  advertising  campaign. 

Your  Washington  representative 
appeared  before  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  May  13, 
1957,  on  behalf  of  Senate  Bill  No. 
86,  known  as  the — ''Cloud  Modifica- 
tion Research  Bill."  The  testimony 
pointed  out  that  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  and  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  farmers  and   processors 
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ire  naturally  and  vitally  interested 
;n  properly  directed  research  that 
Tiight  eventually  lead  to  a  practical 
nethod  of  obtaining  additional  rain- 
fall when  needed. 
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Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

GILLIS,HULSEandCOLCOCK,lnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


National  Blow  Pipe  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc. 

Pneumatic  Conveying  &  Dust  Collecting 

Bagasse  our  Specialty 

Elevators  &  Conveyors — 

Special  Machinery 

Walter  Godchaux,   Jr.,   Pres. 

P.  O.  Box  67  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  Bywater  8373-4 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


modward  Wight  &  eS: 

/  THt  lAHGtST  CrUfHAl  SUPPLY  HOUtt  fOIITH  SIftCt  l»€T  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  RockefeUer  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La.     • 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO..  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Wkitney  Building 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Contact  Committee  Meeting  June  20th 


H 


The  Annual  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Con- 
Itact  Committee  meeting  will  be  held 
jon  Thursday,  June  20,  1957.  The 
meeting  will  begin  at  9 :30  A.M.  in 
the  administration  building  of  the 
Station. 

The  researchers  of  the  Station 
will  discuss  all  the  experiments  con- 
ducted since  the  last  annual  meeting 
as  well  as  the  work  planned  for  the 
future.  In  addition  to  a  discussion 
of  the  research  conducted,  specific 
recommendations  on  many  phases  of 
growing  cane  will  be  given. 

Come  out  to  hear  and  learn  from 
the  men  who  spend  all  of  their  time 
toward  improving  the  crop  you 
grow.  The  crop  will  have  already 
been  laid-by  by  June  20  and  farmers 
all  over  the  belt  should  have  time  or 
should  take  time  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. Make  these  men  know  that  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  appreci- 
ates the  work  they  are  doing.  Plan 
now  to  attend. 

You  will  hear  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  fertilization,  varieties,  insect 
control,  and  machinery  experiments. 

Dr.  Robert  Coleman,  Plant  Physi- 
ologist at  the  Houma  Station,  will 
have  interesting  information  to  pre- 
sent about  a  new  chemical  called 
Gibberellic  acid.  A  very  small 
amount  of  this  chemical  sprayed  on 
some  plants  causes  rapid  growth. 
This  chemical  has  been  used  experi- 
mentally on  other  crops  and  in  some 
cases  has  given  amazing  results.  An 
experiment  was  started  this  year 
using  the  material  on  cane  and  Dr. 


Coleman  will  report  his  finding.  Dr. 
Coleman  recently  spent  two  years  in 
Hawaii  and  should  have  some  very 
interesting  things  to  tell  of  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  industry. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Tysdal,  Head  of  the 
Sugar  Crops  Section,  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  will  be  in  Louisiana  for 
the  meeting.  The  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  is  happy  that  the  Head  of 
the  Sugar  Crops  Section  can  visit 
with  us  from  time  to  time  to  hear 
first-hand  of  our  progress  and  our 
problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr. 
Ernest  V.  Abbott,  Superintendent  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sugar  Station, 
received  a  superior  service  award 
from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  recently.  Dr.  Abbott 
was  cited  for  leadership  in  the  pro- 
duction of  improved  disease  resis- 
tant varieties  and  for  basic  research 
on  cane  diseases,  establishing  him  as 
a  world  authority  in  this  field.  Dr. 
Abbott  is  an  old  friend  to  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry.  His  ability 
and  contributions  have  been  recog- 
nized many  times  by  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  The  members  of  the 
industry  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  man  conducting  and 
directing  research  on  their  crop. 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
and  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Houma  Station,  invite 
and  encourage  all  cane  growers  to 
attend  the  meeting. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


The  size  of  the  Fuerto  Rican  defi- 
cit has  been  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  for  the  past  several 
weeks  among  Washington  represen- 
tatives of  domestic  producers.  First, 
the  estimate  was  100,000  tons,  then 
it  was  upped  to  150,000  tons  and 
now  well-informed  sources  say  that 
the  island  crop  will  fall  short  of 
filling  its  quota  by  at  least  200,000 
tons. 

The  next  item  for  speculation  is 
what  Messrs.  Myers  and  company  of 
the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  do  about 
the  shortage.  The  price  of  raws  is 
going  up  and  the  apparent  refiners' 
margin  on  the  refined  price  of  9.10^* 
has  been  reduced.  With  the  summer 
seasonal  demand  just  around  the 
corner  and  reports  of  reduction  in 
the  Cuban  crop,  it  is  fairly  evident 
that  the  price  of  raws  will  increase. 
Should  the  raw  advance  narrow  the 
refiners'  margin  another  ten  or  fif- 
teen points,  it  looks  like  a  sure  bet 
that  the  refiners  will  hike  their 
price  even  though  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Meyers  is  strongly  opposed 
to  any  further  price  increase  for 
either  refined  or  raws. 

Should  the  refiners  increase  their 
price  beyond  the  current  9.10(''  fig- 
ure, some  of  the  smart  guessers  say 
that  Myers  will  first  try  to  talk  the 
price  down  before  doing  any  of  the 
several  things  he  can  to  force  the 
market  to  the  level  he  may  have  in 
mind.  The  government  could  an- 
nounce that  it  will  allow  the  melt- 
ing of  excess  quota  raws  in  Decem- 
ber, which  would  permit  the  use  of 
all   1957   stock   for   distribution   this 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


year.    It  could  also  move  beet  sugar 
east  as  it  did  during  World  War  II. 

On  May  29,  1957,  the  current 
Sugar  Act,  as  amended  was  one  year  |j 
old.  Despite  the  dire  predictions] 
made  by  lobbyists  for  industrial  sug- 
ar users  and  Cuban  sugar  producers, 
the  amendments  as  far  as  we  know 
have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  the  allotments  to 
processors  of  541,125  tons,  repre- 
senting 90  percent,  of  the  1957  sug- 
ar quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area.  These  allotments,  limit- 
ing the  1957  marketings  of  sugar 
by  processors,  replace  the  prelimi- 
nary allotments  of  450,000  tons 
which  have  been  in  effect  since  Jan- 
uary 1,   1957. 

These  allotments  are  the  same  as 
contained  in  the  ''Recommended  De- 
cision and  Proposed  Order"  an- 
nounced by  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  on  April  30,   1957. 

The  order  limits  allotments  to  90 
percent  of  601,250  tons,  the  current 
1957  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area 
quota,  pending  substitution  of  final 
data  for  estimated  data  used  in 
determining   the    allotments. 

The  individual  allotments  of  the 
various  processors  became  effective 
May  25,  1957. 
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OFFICIAL  PRICES  1956-57  SEASON 


The  following  letter  was  mailed 
to  all  Louisiana  sugar  mills  by  the 
Louisiana  ASC  office  on  April  29th 
confirming  the  prices  issued  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  during 
the  1956  -  57  Louisiana  Pricing 
Period. 

The  Pricing  Period  began  on  Fri- 
day, October  5,  1956  and  ended  on 
Thursday,  February  28,  1957  for 
Blackstrap  Molasses  and  on  Thurs- 
day, April  25,  1957  for  Raw  Sugar. 
The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes 
the  following  as  the  official  average 
prices  of  the  following  grades  of 
sugar  and  molasses  sold  on  this  ex- 
change during  the  weeks  ending  as 
indicated : 

Week  ending  October   11,    1956 

Raws    6.15,    Blackstrap    21.20 

Week  ending  October   18,    1956 

Raws    6.17,    Blackstrap    22.00 

Week  ending  October  25,    1956 

Raws    6.24,    Blackstrap    23.30 

Week  ending  November  1,  1956 

Raws    6.40,    Blackstrap   23.96 

Week  ending  November  8,  1956 

Raws  6.225,  Blackstrap  24.00 

Week  ending  November  15,  1956 

Raws    6.18,    Blackstrap    24.75 
Week  ending  November  22,  1956 

Raws    6.17,    Blackstrap   25.42 
Week  ending  November  29,  1956 

Raws    6.29,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  6,  1956 
Raws    6,38,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  13,  1956 
Raws    6.31,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  20,  1956 
Raws    6.26,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  December  27,  1956 
Raws   6.28,    Blackstrap    27.00 
Week  ending  January  3,   1957 
Raws  6.31,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  January  10,  1957 
Raws  6.34,  Blackstrap  27.00 
Week  ending  January  17,   1957 
Raws    6.37,    Blackstrap    27.00 
Week  ending  January  24,   1957 
Raws    6.22,    Blackstrap   27.00 
Week  ending  January  31,   1957 
Raws    6.12,    Blackstrap    27.00 


Week  ending 

Raws    6.01, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.015 
Week  ending 

Raws    6.02, 
Week  ending 

Raws    6.04, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.08 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.09 
Week   ending 

Raws  6.14 
Week   ending 

Raws  6.12 
Week    ending 

Raws  6.11 
Week   ending 

Raws  6.10 
Week   ending 

Raws  6.03 
Week   ending 

Raws  6.00 


February  7,   1957 

Blackstrap    27.00 

February  14,  1957 

,  Blackstrap  27.00 

February  21,  1957 

Blackstrap    26.00 

February  28,  1957 

Blackstrap    26.00 

March  7,  1957 

March    14,    1957 

March   21,    1957 

March   28,    1957 

April    4,    1957 

April    11,    1957 

April    18,    1957 

April   25,    1957 


The  season's  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  is   6.1783   cents   per  pound. 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE  FOR 
BLACKSTRAP  25.7443 

The  prices  of  standard  sugarcane 
for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 
areas  are  as  follows : 

(a)  6.526  dollars  per  standard  ton 
for  all  mills  except  those  located  in 
the  areas  defined  in  (b)  and  (c) 
below : 

(b)  6.446  dollars  per  standard  ton 
for  mills  located  north  of  Bayou 
Goula  between  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  rivers  and  southeast  of 
New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
river. 

(c)  6.393  dollars  per  standard  ton 
for  mills  located  north  and  west  of 
New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
river. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses  for  the  period 
October  5,  1956  through  February 
28,  1957,  is  25.7443  cents  per  gallon 
and  the  molasses  bonus  is  72.067 
cents  per  actual  net  ton  of  sugar 
cane. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SUGAR  MARKET 

Address  delivered  April  22,  1957  hy  Lawrence  Myers,  Director, 

Sugar  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  Before  the  Sugar  Club 

of  New  York 


Mr.  President,  Members  and  Guests 
of  the  Sugar  Club : 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted 
again  to  address  you  gentlemen  who 
operate  this  nerve  center  of  the  World 
Sugar  Trade.  Some  weeks  ago,  when 
my  friend  Joe  Elvove  invited  me,  I 
assumed  that  by  the  time  I  would 
talk  to  you  this  year's  sugar  situa- 
tion would  have  unfolded  and  that  in 
large  part  I  would  be  able  to  discuss 
the  year  in  retrospect.  However, 
both  Dame  Nature  and  world  buyers 
have  been  slow  at  disclosing  their 
secrets.  Possibly  some  of  you  al- 
ready know  the  climax  and  ending 
of  this  year's  sugar  story;  certainly 
I  do  not!  In  seeking  light  on  the 
problems,  I  have  observed  that  many 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  most 
about  the  market  are  most  modest 
as  to  their  ability  to  forecast.  In 
fact,  I  might  add  that  the  confi- 
dence individuals  exhibit  in  their 
own  analyses  and  forecasts  of  this 
year's  developments  appear  to  be 
about  proportional  to  their  distance 
from  the  market. 

That  completes  my  discussion  of 
the  future  of  supply,  demand  and 
prices,  and  so  let  us  turn  to  some 
other  subjects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  three  points 
merit  descussion:  First,  quota  man- 
agement problems  resulting  from 
revisions  in  the  Sugar  Act;  second, 
the  administrative  actions  taken  as 
a  result  of  changes  in  the  supply 
and  demand  situation  since  last  sum- 
mer; and  third,  some  of  the  ground 
rules  necessary  for  the  successful 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Changes  in  the  Sugar  Act 

We  now  have  a  revised  Sugar  Act. 
True,  the  basic  elements  of  the  leg- 
islation remain  the  same  as  before 
but  there  have  been  significant 
changes.    The  changes  in  the  legis- 


lation that  are  of  interest  to  most 
of  you  gentlemen  are  the  changes 
in  the  quota  mechanism.  At  pres- 
ent and  higher  levels  of  domestic 
requirements  all  domestic  areas  par- 
ticipate in  filling  the  increased  quo- 
tas and  the  full  duty  countries  par- 
ticipate to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Participation  of  ^ 
the  domestic  areas  in  supplying  in- 
creased requirements  is  not  new, 
but  it  was  reinstituted  last  year  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war.  The 
greatly  enlarged  participation  in 
quota  increases  by  full  duty  coun- 
tries is  both  new  and  significant. 

Before  I  take  up  this  matter, 
however,  let  me  touch  on  two  re- 
lated matters. 

From  time  to  time  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  re- 
vised quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  can  be  administered  success- 
fully. Definitely  I  think  they  can  be, 
although  this  necessitates  full  recog- 
nition by  both  Government  and  in- 
dustry of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  review  how  the  quota  mechanism 
operates  seasonally  and  geographic- 
ally. Under  the  Sugar  Act  all  quo- 
tas apply  to  the  calendar  year  as  a 
whole  or  to  the  part  that  remains 
after  the  quota  is  established  or  re- 
vised. Therefore,  a  quota  can  be 
filled  at  any  time  after  it  is  estab- 
lished within  the  calendar  year  to 
which  it  applies.  Exact  require- 
ments cannot  be  determined  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  every  year  except  1951  since 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  has  been  in 
effect,  we  have  had  short  supplies 
on  the  east  coast  at  the  year  end. 
Year-end  shortages  are  not  of  con- 
cern in  the  West  because  of  stocks 
(Continued  on  page   250) 
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PUERTO  RICAN  DEFICIT  REALLOCATED 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  May  24  announced  proration 
of  a  deficit  of  150,000  tons  in  the 
mainland  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  to 
other  domestic  areas  able  to  market 
additional  sugar  and  to  Cuba. 

The  quantity  is  available  for  pro- 
ration to  other  areas  because  prog- 
ress of  the  present  crop  in  Puerto 
Rico  indicates  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
unable  to  utilize  that  portion  of  its 
1957  mainland  quota. 

This  reallocation  is  made  now, 
rather  than  after  completion  of  the 
crop,  to  give  the  areas  receiving  ad- 
ditional quotas  ample  time  and  op- 
portunity to  market  the  increased 
quantities  and  thus  provide  assur- 
ance such  sugar  will  be  made  avail- 


able to  meet  1957  consumer  require- 
ments. 

The  quotas  for  Puerto  Rico  to 
which  this  deficit  applies  consist  of 
a  mainland  quota  of  1,140,253  short 
tons,  raw  value  and  a  quota  for  local 
consumption  of  110,000  short  tons, 
raw  value. 

Prorations  and  the  revised  quotas 
for  the  areas  affected  by  the  pro- 
ration of  the  150,000  ton  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  are  as  follows: 

Adjusted 

Prorations         quotas 

Area:  (short  tons,  raw  value) 

Domestic  Beet  Sugar  58,870  2,012,822 

Mainland  Cane  Sugar  18,115  619,365 

Hawaii  32,856  1,123,352 

Cuba  40,159  3,041,454 

Quotas   for   all   other   areas   remain 

unchanged. 


SUfiAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUfiH  MAY  24,  1957 

1  Month             1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK                   6.45  6.10                   6.00 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS           6.38  5.95                   5.94 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS     (Sn    Cuba)                                       5.85  6.67                     ^  .$4 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

July  Sept.                   Nov. 

T  J                                                                                                      5.97  5.99                    5.96 

T°^thAgo::::::::::::::::::::::=::3^^^^^^            5.79  5.87         5.88 

1    Year  Ago. 5.53  5.56                     5.61 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1957  Same  Date  1956 

American                                                             - 156,227    tons  142,510   tons 

N^?^(d;^hauxy :::::;:::::::::::::::::: 75,115  tons  96,396  tons 

Colonial                                                 58,953   tons  75,975   tons 

Henderson::::::::::::::::::::"":" 47,045  tons  48.894  tons 

Southdown 17,657    tons  20,598    tons 

South  Coast 20,913    tons  28,526    tons 

Supreme - 30,783    tons  46,835    tons 

Totals 406,693    tons  459,716    tons 

*  Long  Ton  (2,240  lbs.) 
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W.  E.  HALEY  RETIRES 

W.  E.  Haley,  entomologist  at  the  of  the  basic  work  leading  up  to  the' 

Houma  Experiment  Station,   retired  present  recommendations  for  cultur-j 

on  May  31  after  36  years  of  ento-  al    and    insecticidal    control    of    the; 

mological  service  with  the  U.  S.  De-  borer    and    soil    pests.     During    the' 

partment   of  Agriculture.    His   first  last  few  years  he  has  been  in  charge 

assignment  was  with  the  old  Sugar  of  the  borer  overwintering  and  fall! 

Station  at  Audubon  Park  and  later,  infestation    surveys    which    are    sol 

up  to  1933,  with  the  Sugarcane  In-  necessary  in   determining  the  prob-, 

sect    Laboratory    on    Oak    Street    in  able   infestation    in   the    spring   and 

New  Orleans.    From  1933  up  to  the  the  final  infestation  at  time  of  har- 

time  of  his  retirement  he  was  sta-  vest. 

tioned  at  Houma.  In  1925'  he  took  x  .i  ^-  ^  n  i,t  tt  i 
a  2  months'  leave  of  absence  to  con-  In  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Haley 
tinue  the  work  of  collecting  para-  the  sugar  industry  and  the  Houma  i 
sites  of  the  sugarcane  borer  in  Cuba.  Station  lost  the  services  of  a  valu- 
This  work  resulted  in  some  of  the  able  entomologist.  He  will  be  re- 
first  introductions  of  borer  para-  membered  as  a  man  with  a  ready, 
sites  into  Louisiana,  a  project  which  smile  and  handshake  and  a  willing- 
was  financed  by  some  sugarcane  ness  to  help.  He  and  his  wife 
growers.  bought    a    home    in    Georgia    where 

All  of  his  long  service  was  spent  they  will  live  near  one  of  their  two 

in  fighting  insects  of  sugarcane.    In  boys.     Mr.    Haley's    address    is    211 

cooperation  with  others  he  did  much  Guinn  St.,  Marietta,  Georgia. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  BY  TYPES,  LOUISIANA   1956   CROP  i 

Raw  Sugar,    96°    673,589,485  lbs. 

Turbinados     81,368,000  lbs. 

Granulated     (Ref.)     67,052,323  lbs. 

Granulated    (Pit.)    11,785,700  lbs. 

Washed  Raws  and  Crystals  5,438,928  lbs. 

Total      839, 234, 436  lbs. 

Total,  Raw  Value   863,248,918  lbs. 

Total,   Raw  Value 431,624  tons 

Estimated   in   Magma   128  lbs. 

Cane  Ground  for  Sugar   (Net  Tons)    4,817,145  tons 

1  Subject  to  change  after  all  sugar  is  sold. 
Source:    Processor  reports  to  U.S.D.A. 

PRODUCTION   OF  MOLASSES   AND   SYRUP,   LOUISIANA   1956  CROP 

Cane   Syrup 1,143,480  gallons 

1st    Molasses 1,150,873  gallons 

2nd  Molasses  1,233,328  gallons 

Blackstrap   Molasses   Produced   29,043,451  gallons 

Blackstrap  Molasses,  80°    Brix  31,915,956  gallons 

Hi-Test   Molasses    (Invert)    730,885  gallons 

Cane  ground  for  Syrup   (Gross)   53,862  tons 

Cane  ground  for  Hi-Test  Molasses   (Gross)    32,087  tons 

r 

Source:    Processor  reports  to  U.S.D.A. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  HENRY  LONG  III  JOINS  STAFF  OF  THE 
LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


Pictured  here  is  Dr.  William 
Henry  Long,  III,  recently  employed 
by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  „  Ex- 
periment Station  as  Assistant  Ento- 
mologist to  conduct  research  on  sug- 
ar cane  insects.  Dr.  L.  D.  Newsom, 
the  Head  Entomologist  at  the  Sta- 
tion tells  us  Dr.  Long  is  the  ''best 
qualified  young  man  in  the  country 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  soil  insects 
in  sugar  cane." 

Dr.  Long  has  a  special  interest  in 
soil  insects.  His  M.S.  thesis  re- 
search at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege dealt  with  the  biology  and  sea- 
sonal history  of  the  southern  corn 
rootworm.  His  Ph.D.  dissertation 
research  at  Iowa  State  College  was 
on  insecticide  seed  treatments  on 
wireworm  activities. 

Dr.  Newsom  comments,  *'Dr. 
Long's  work  studying  the  movement 
of  wireworms  in  the  soil  using  lar- 
vae tagged   with   radioactive   cobalt 


is   an   exceptionally   outstanding  ex- 
ample  of   fundamental    research." 


DR.  HENRY  B.  HASS  HEADS  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  CHEMISTS 


Dr.  Henry  B.  Haas  was  named 
the  new  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemists  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  May  23.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  serve  for  one  year. 

Dr.  Hass,  who  is  president  of 
Sugar  Research  Foundation  of  New 
York,  succeeds  John  Nair  of  the 
Lipton  Tea  Company,  the  outgoing 
president. 

Dr.  Hass,  a  resident  of  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  with  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees from  Ohio  State. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  chem- 
istry department  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity in  1928  and  was  named  head  of 
the  department  in  1937,  which  post 
he  filled  until  1949  when  he  joined 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation. 

In   1952   Dr.   Hass   became   Presi- 


dent of  Sugar  Research  Foundation 
where  his  activities  have  been  high- 
lighted by  the  new  developments  in 
the  field  now  known  as  sucrochem- 
istry.  Most  notable  has  been  the 
development  of  sucrose  esters. 

He  is  a  contributor  to  'The  Sci- 
ence of  Petroleum,"  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica  and  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Chemical  Technology.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Anesthetists  and  a  recipient  of 
the  "Modern  Pioneer"  award  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

Dr.  Hass  is  a  Councilor  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Section, 
former  President  of  the  Indiana 
Chemical  Society  and  a  member  of 
many  other  organizations  of  chem- 
ists and  technologists. 
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LEAGUE  OPPOSES  FURTHER  FREIGHT  RATE  INCREASES! 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was 
well  represented  at  a  Louisiana  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  hearing  on 
freight  rates  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
April  29.  The  following  persons 
testified  in  opposition  to  further  in- 
creases of  intrastate  freight  rates  on 
sugar  cane  and  sugar:  C.  S.  Church- 
ill, Hampton  P.  Stewart,  Horace 
Wilkinson  III,  Irwin  Arceneaux, 
Louis  Arceneaux,  J.  U.  Melancon, 
Edw.  Burguieres,  William  M.  Nutt- 
all,  G.  J.  Durbin,  E.  B.  McKinney, 
John  Black,  John  B.  Levert,  John 
A.  Trotter. 

The  League  witnesses  stated  defi- 
nitely that  any  additional  increase 
in  rail  rates  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial additional  diversion  to  other 
means  of  transportation.  The  point 
was  made  that  in  many  instances 
diversion  does  not  result  immedi- 
ately from  a  particular  freight  rate 
increase.  In  most  factories,  in  order 
to  load  sugar  in  trucks  or  barges, 
rather  than  in  railroad  cars,  certain 
equipment  must  be  installed  and 
mechanical  adjustments  made.  Ar- 
rangements must  also  be  made  to 
sell  the  sugar  to   a   refinery   which 


is  equipped  to  accept  such  sugar  by 
truck  or  barge.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  a  serious  problem;  but,  because 
of  the  increasing  number  of  sugar 
producers  who  wish  to  ship  by  truck 
due  to  increases  or  threatened  in- 
creases in  rail  freight  rates,  four 
of  the  seven  Louisiana  refineries 
accepted  truck  shipments  of  1956 
crop  raw  sugar.  At  least  one  other 
refinery  will  accept  truck  shipments 
of  1957  crop  raw  sugar.  It  appears 
obvious  that  decisions  regarding  fu- 
ture rail  freight  rate  increases  will 
be  an  important  consideration  in  de- 
termining whether  the  remaining 
two  refineries  make  the  conversions 
necessary  to  accept  sugar  by  truck. 

The  League  witnesses  also  stated  1 
that  the  threat  of  additional  rate 
increases  can  cause  shippers  to  shift 
from  rail  to  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. They  pointed  out  that  we 
are  seriously  threatened  with  three 
additional  rail  freight  rate  increases. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  sugar  in- 
dustry stated  that  the  railroads  are 
simply  pricing  themselves  out  of  the 
transportation  business. 


GOVERNMENT 

(Continued  from  page  246) 
of  Hawaiian  sugar  and  the  seasonal 
peak  of  beet  sugar  supplies.  Neither 
are  year-end  shortages  of  concern 
in  the  South  because  of  the  main- 
land cane  harvest.  When  quotas  are 
too  small  the  shortage  is  felt  in  the 
Northeast.  This  will  be  true  to  an 
even  greater  degree  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  the  past,  as  you  know,  we  have 
tended  particularly  to  keep  our  con- 
trols on  the  low  side  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  There  were 
five  reasons  for  this:  First,  our 
uncertainty  as  to  the  year's  final  re- 
quirements ;  second,  the  fact  that 
demand  is  usually  low  during  the 
early  weeks  of  a  calendar  year; 
third,  the  Caribbean  crops  tend  to 
weigh  heavily  on  the  market  during 


the  harvest  season;  fourth,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  avoid  the  many  technical 
difficulties  that  are  involved  when 
quotas  are  reduced  late  in  the  year; 
and  fifth,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  to  keep  quotas  small 
enough  so  that  sugar  ivoulcl  sell  in 
the  domestic  market  at  a  significant 
premium  over  prices  prevailing  in 
the  tvorid  market. 

A  collateral  aspect  of  this  policy 
appears  to  have  led  to  misunder- 
standings at  times,  even  here  in 
New  York.  If  we  start  out  with  too 
low  an  estimate  it  is  a  mathematical 
necessity  that  quotas  will  be  in- 
creased during  the  course  of  the 
year.  So  far  as  possible  the  Depart- 
ment attempts  to  make  the  addition- 
al supplies  available  during  the  sea- 
son of  heavy  distribution  or  at  other 
times   when    there    is   evidence   that 
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the  market  has  a  demand  for  addi- 
tional quantities  of  sugar.  Although 
I  think  there  is  universal  agreement 
that  this  should  be  the  objective  for 
timing  quota  increases,  the  quota 
actions  have  been  interpreted  as  ef- 
jforts  to  bear  the  market.  I  think 
iyou  refiners  and  brokers  could  per- 
form a  real  public  service  by  mak- 
ing a  study  with  recommendations 
on  this  problem  before  our  hearing 
on  1958  requirements.  Just  how  im- 
pressed are  you  and  your  customers 
with  beginning  estimates  that  the 
whole  world  knows  must  be  in- 
creased? How  surprised  are  you 
when  the  inevitable  increases  subse- 
quently are  made?  These  questions, 
you  will  observe,  do  not  involve  ad- 
justments for  unanticipated  changes 
in  demand  but  merely  the  issue  of 
initial  estimates  that  are  distinctly 
below  a  conservative  appraisal  of 
the  year's   requirements. 

Heretofore,  it  was  a  rather  safe 
and  simple  practice  to  wait  until 
late  in  the  year  before  making  the 
final  quantities  available  so  long  as 
we  could-  dip  into  a  huge  Cuban 
surplus  that  could  be  shipped  quick- 
ly to  this  country  and  pinpointed 
into  the  area  of  need.  Currently  the 
Cuban  surplus  does  not  exist  and 
supplies  made  available  under  pres- 
ent quota  increases  are  diffused. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  re- 
vised legislation.  Under  the  amend- 
ed Act,  55  percent  of  increased  re- 
quirements are  supplied  by  the  do- 
mestic areas  and  45  percent  by  for- 
eign areas.  Cuba,  that  formerly 
supplied  96  percent  of  such  in- 
creases, wull  now  supply  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  and  full  duty 
countries  as  a  group  will  supply  15 
percent.  Of  the  domestic  suppliers, 
Puerto  Rico,  which  ships  to  the  east 
coast,  will  supply  13  percent.  If  all 
of  these  areas  are  able  to  fill 
promptly  any  additional  quotas  that 
might  be  supplied  to  them  late  in 
the  season,  the  east  coast  wouM  get 
58   percent   of   any   late   season    in- 


crease in  the  consumption  estimate. 
Under  such  conditions,  if  the  North- 
east should  require  an  additional 
50,000  tons  of  sugar  late  in  the 
year,  a  quota  increase  of  90,000 
tons  should  supply  it  to  them.  The 
remaining  40,000  tons  would,  of 
course,  be  marketed  by  producers  in 
the  South  and  West. 

However,  the  Puerto  Rican  indus- 
try has  indicated  that  it  will  have 
a  deficit  this  year.  In  such  case,  any 
increase  in  its  quota  would  be  re- 
allocated to  the  other  domestic  areas. 
This  would  restrict  supplies  to  the 
Northeast  to  the  45  percent  that 
would  come  from  Cuba  and  the  full 
duty  countries.  On  this  basis  it 
would  require  an  increase  of  110,000 
tons  in  the  total  estimate  to  make 
50,000  tons  available  to  the  North- 
east. From  a  110,000-ton  quota  in- 
crease Peru,  the  Dom-inican  Republic 
and  Mexico  would  each  obtain  a  quo- 
ta increase  of  roughly  5,000  short 
tons  which  would  be  a  shippable 
quantity  if  the  sugar  were  assembled 
and  a  small  ship  or  part  cargo  space 
were  readily  available.  The  one  per- 
cent increase  that  is  divided  among 
the  various  other  full  duty  suppliers 
could  be  filled  only  in  the  event 
their  supplies  were  already  in  this 
country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  lack  of 
readily  available  supplies  or  bottoms 
might  further  reduce  the  quantity 
that  could  be  shipped  to  the  North- 
east under  a  particular  quota  in- 
crease. If,  to  make  an  exaggerated 
assumption  for  a  point  of  emphasis, 
Cuba  alone  could  be  counted  upon 
for  the  additional  supplies,  it  would 
require  a  total  increase  of  170,000 
tons  in  the  consumption  estimate  to 
make  50,000  tons  available  to  the 
Northeast.  Of  such  total  the  25,000- 
ton  increase  in  the  quota  for  full 
duty  countries  would,  according  to 
our  assumption,  be  unfilled  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  95,000  tons 
would  be  marketed  by  our  domestic 
areas   outside   the    Northeast.     Over 
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a  short  period  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
larger  sales  in  other  areas  would 
relieve  the  shortage  in  the  North- 
east. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Mexico,  and  Peru  have  each 
given  us  assurances  that  they  will 
fill  their  quotas,  regardless  of  how 
much  the  world  price  may  exceed 
our  domestic  price.  It  is  assumed 
that  these  commitments  will  be  met 
despite  the  strong  demand  and  fa- 
vorable prices  in  the  world  market 
and  despite  recent  sales  by  the  Cu- 
ban Sugar  Stabilization  Institute. 

The  above  examples  should  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  changes  in 
the  quota  mechanism  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  there  is  a  particular  for- 
mula which  can  be  followed  success- 
fully from  year  to  year  in  adminis- 
tering any  such  program  as  our 
quota  controls.  It  would  be  particu- 
larly unfortunate  to  assume  that 
either  the  Government  or  the  indus- 
try can  operate  in  exactly  the  same 
way  under  our  present  legislation 
that  they  have  in  the  past.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  refin- 
ers in  the  North  East  and  the  re- 
finers and  beet  processors  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  must  all  adjust 
to  the  new  legislation. 

I  have  already  emphasized  that 
iardff  quota  actions  might  necessi- 
tate larger  increases  in  total  quotas 
than  would  otherwise  be  required  in 
order  to  provide  needed  supplies  for 
the  Northeast  and  I  have  empha- 
sized that  such  actions  might  result 
in  the  dumping  of  unneeded  sup- 
plies onto  the  markets  of  the  South 
and  the  West.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  assume  that  the 
recognition  of  such  facts  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
act  in  the  suggested  manner.  If  re- 
finers undertake  to  treat  each  avail- 
able lot  of  sugar  as  a  distressed  car- 
go and  all  quota  supplies  as  sur- 
pluses, they  will  force  the  Govern- 
ment    into     ever     tighter     controls. 


Even    more    important,    the    majorjl 
factor    in    determining    whether    or! 
not   particular   quotas   are   adequate 
probably  will  be  the  marketing  prac- 
tices of  the  beet  and  Hawaiian  in- 
dustries.    Unless   they    supply   their 
normal   trade   territories   consistent- 
ly throughout  the  year  they  will  ere-  i 
ate  a  vociium  that  w^ill  be  filled  by' 
other  off-shore  and  foreign  supplies. 
The   supplies   thus   lost   to   the   east 
coast  can  be  replaced  only  through 
enlarged  total  marketing  quotas. 

From  all  this  I  trust  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  Government  inii 
administering  the  Sugar  Act  under 
takes  in  great  part  simply  to  re- 
spond to  the  actions  of  others. 
Whether  quotas  prove  to  be  ade- 
quate or  inadequate,  prompt  or  tar- 
dy, depends  upon  the  composite  ac- 
tions of  buyers  and  sellers,  through- 
out the  country. 

Quota  Actions 

Starting    late    last    July    evidence 
developed  of  a  rather  persistent  de- 
mand  for   raw    sugar.     Later    came 
responses  to  the  threats  of  the  east 
coast    shipping    strike    and    to    the 
sharp   price   increases   in  the   world  i 
market.    As   a   result   of   the   rising 
demand,  total  quotas  v^ere  increased! 
gradually  to  9,000,000  tons.    I  shall 
not   undertake   to   repeat   the   many 
dire  forecasts  that  were  heard  each  i 
time   the    Department   responded   to  i 
the    ground    swell    of    demand    for 
more  sugar.    I  must  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  entire  9,000,000  tons 
were  marketed  and  charged  to  quo- 
tas and  that  the  trend  of  domestic 
prices    continued    upward    with    the 
monthly  average  price  for  December 
being  the  highest  for  the  year. 

My  purpose  in  referring  to  last 
fairs  developments  is  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  for  purposes  of  quota 
control  it  is  immaterial  whether  in- 
creased demand  reflects  larger  im- 
mediate consumption,  purchases  for 
stockpiling,  or  the  replacement  of 
sugar  that  has  been  marketed  out- 
side its  customary  trade  territory. 
Our  task  is  to  respond  to  the.  mar- 
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cet.   We  must  not  fight  it. 

As  we  came  to  1957  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  Cuban  surplus  had  dis- 
appeared, that  world  supplies  were 
eight,  and  that  world  prices  were 
strong  and  might,  under  the  proper 
provocation,  become  explosive.  These 
facts  and  possible  dangers  did  much 
to  shape  our  actions.  We  could 
properly  call  upon  our  foreign  sup- 
pliers to  fill  their  U.  S.  quotas  at 
stable  prices  since  they  normally 
receive  a  substantial  premium  on 
quantities  sold  in  our  market.  How- 
ever, we  could  not  in  fairness  ask 
foreign  suppliers  to  protect  us 
by  withholding  unnecessarily  huge 
quantities  from  a  hungry  world 
market  if  we,  ourselves,  were  in- 
different about  our  needs.  The  first 
essential,  therefore,"  was  to  establish 
quotas  at  a  level  that  would  be  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  final  require- 
ment. As  you  will  recall  we  set  the 
1957  total  quota  at  8,800,000  tons  in 
December  and  raised  it  to  9,000,000 
tons  in  January  when  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  further  tightening  in 
the  situation. 

Next  to  the  assuring  of  adequate 
supplies  came  the  maintenance  of 
stability  in  the  domestic  market,  de- 
spite the  wild  fluctuations  and  sharp 
rises  in  the  world  market.  For  the 
time  being,  it  may  be  said  that  tve 
have  called  a  Tnoratoriinn  on  con- 
siderations of  higher  prices  in  the 
domestic  market.  This  has  caused 
some  in  our  producer  group  to  be 
unhappy.  Once  it  appears  that  the 
market  has  passed  its  peak  the  price 
discussions  will  break  out  again 
with  renewed  vigor.  The  response 
that  has  come  from  consumers 
throughout  the  nation  since  the  New 
York  press  publicized  one  proposed 
march  on  Washington  suggests  that 
the  price  discussions,  when  resumed, 
may  be  carried  on  vigorously  by 
both  sides.  In  the  meantime  we  ask 
only  that  the  calm  may  continue  on 
the  domestic  front. 

Ground  Rules 

In    referring    to    ground    rules    I 


have  no  intention  of  becoming  en- 
cyclopedic. I  hope  that  mention  of 
the  subject  and  a  few  observations 
will  be  suggestive  of  a  more  ade- 
quate train  of  thought. 

The  Sugar  Act  program  has  been 
characterized  as  the  most  effective 
of  all  of  our  agricultural  programs. 
Certainly  it  is  vital  to  our  produc- 
ers of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
and  to  the  associated  processors. 
Furthermore,  through  its  protection 
for  refiners  it  is  the  only  agricul- 
tural program  I  know  that  extends 
its  benefits  to  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
ducing and  processing  industry  it 
serves.  Also,  the  Sugar  Act  pro- 
gram is  the  only  program  that  di- 
rectly and  intentionally  passes  on  to 
our  foreign  suppliers  most  of  the 
benefits  of  our  protected  domestic 
market. 

These  benefits  bring  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  privileges  to  all  of 
our    suppliers.     The    program    has 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
Napoleonville,   Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

Serving  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%    Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information   contact  any 
of  the  following: 
The  Home  Office — 

Napoleonville,  La. 
Leon  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  King — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schwarzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 
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AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
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LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 
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THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
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New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


been   sold   to    Congress    and   to   the^ 
American  public  in  part  as  an  insur- 
ance  policy   under   which   American 
consumers  pay  premiums  for  sugar 
in    normal   years    in    order   to    haveji 
the    protection    of   assured    suppliesj 
at   stable   prices   during   periods   oflj 
shortage   or   inflation   in   the   world: 
market.     All    of    our    suppliers    can' 
feel  proud  that  the  stabilization  ef- 
fort worked  so  successfully  in  1950 
and  1951  and  to  date  in  1957.    It  is] 
the  strongest  argument  I  know  fori 
continuing  the  program. 

By  and  large  the  Sugar  Act  hasi 
operated  as  intended.  This  has  beeni 
possible  because  the  leaders  in  the^ 
various .  branches  of  the  domestic i 
sugar  industry  have  supported  ad- 
ministrative actions  looking  toward 
the  long-time  stability  of  their  in- 
dustry. By  and  large  we  have  also 
had  the  effective  support  of  our' 
major  foreign   suppliers. 

Although  the  record  of  support 
has  been  excellent,  there  have  been 
some  discordant  notes  and  moments 
of  anxiety.  At  times  proposals  have 
been  made  for  achieving  short  term 
gains  at  the  risk  of  discrediting  and 
possibly  destroying  the  whole  pro- 
gram. In  view  of  all  that  is  at 
stake,  it  is  rather  shocking  that  any 
interested  party  would  be  willing 
to  place  the  program  in  jeopardy. 
It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
industry  to  protect  the  program 
from  its  own  mischievous  proposals. 

During  the  past  year  fears  have 
been  expressed  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  supplies.  Earlier  this  had 
also  been  of  concern  to  the  Congress 
and  when  the  Sugar  Act  was  last 
up  Section  202(e)  was  written  into 
the  Act  to  provide  for  a  reduction  in 
future  quotas  of  any  foreign  country 
that  fails  by  more  than  10  percent 
to  fill  its  U.  S.  quota  in  a  year 
when  world  prices  are  above  domes- 
tic prices.  Recent  sales  by  the  Cu- 
ban Sugar  Stabilization  Institute 
without  a  clear  explanation  of  where 
the  sugar  is  to  come  from  has  led 
to  renewed  questions.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  source  of  the  sugar 
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will  soon  be  disclosed.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  rest  on  the  record  of 
Cuba's  past  performances  and  its 
assurances  that  it  will  continue  to 
protect  supplies  for  the  U.  S.  mar- 
ket. 

Although  the  Sugar  Act  is  a  tre- 
mendously effective  instrument  for 
benefiting  the  sugar  industry,  it 
cannot  solve  all  of  the  industry's 
problems. 

As  I  have  emphasized  repeatedly, 
the  Sugar  Act  can  afford  no  alter- 
native to  efficient  production.  For- 
tunately the  domestic  industry  has 
some  of  the  most  efficient  producers 
in  the  world.  These  producers  must 
act  as  pace  setters  for  our  industry. 
Neither  can  the  Sugar  Act  be- 
come a  substitute  for  effective  mar- 
keting. Why  in  sugar  one  of  the 
chemically  identical  twins  should 
always  sell  at  a  discount  under  the 
other  is  a  long-standing  mystery. 
However,  when  the  Chicago  basis 
price,  incorporating  various  allow- 
ances and  discounts,  is  below  any 
seaboard  basis,  as  at  present,  it 
raises  fundamental  questions  as  to 
the  entire  price  structure  for  sugar. 
Certainly  the  resulting  discount  in 
grower  returns  cannot  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  any  administrative  ac- 
tion under  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  freed  our  ma- 
jor sugar  supplying  industry,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  from  its  historic 
status  under  which  long  periods  of 
depression  and  insolvency  were  in- 
terrupted by  brief  periods  of  pros- 
perity. One  of  these  was  the  three- 
month  period  referred  to  as  "The 
Dance  of  the  Millions".  If  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  suppliers  were 
willing  to  forego  the  benefits  of  the 
Sugar  Act  they  would  be  free  also, 
of  course,  to  press  all  advantages 
to  the  hilt.  However,  so  long  as  the 
industry  accepts  the  benefits  of  the 
Act,  it  must  also  accept  the  inherent 
restrictions.  Most  emphatically,  the 
industry  must  be  conservative  about 
pressing  the  advantages,  either  as 
sellers  or  as  buyers,  that  result  from 
the   Sugar  Act  and  its   regulations. 


With  this  I  return  to  the  theme: 
The  successful  administration  of  the 
revised  Sugar  Act  will  be  depend- 
ent primarily  upon  the  moderation 
and  self-policing  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykerg 


Hawaiian  Report 

Time  (and  money)  flies — here  we 
are  back  home  again,  and  flat 
broke;  but  we  had  a  wonderful  time 
visiting  in  Hawaii. 

We  found  our  Ole  Mule  doing 
much  better  when  we  arrived,  but 
this  is  just  about  par  for  the  course. 
For  some  reason  sugar  prices  seem 
to  improve  after  the  Louisiana  pric- 
ing period  ends  regardless  of  when 
that  event  takes  place. 

Before  we  get  involved  in  our  re- 
port we  want  to  thank  the  people 
who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  see 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  in  op- 
eration. Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Slator 
Miller,  Vice-President  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Sugar  Planters'  Association,  who 
alerted  his  people  about  our  visit; 
to  Mr.  S.  J.  Piatt,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  for  receiving  us  so  cor- 
dially when  we  arrived  in  Hawaii ; 
to  Mr.  Nelson  Prather,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  for  assigning  Ted 
Wigit  as  our  guide,  and  our  special 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wigit  for  his  courte- 
ous attention  to  our  wants  and 
wishes  while  we  were  receiving  a 
liberal  education  on  the  part  scien- 
tific research  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Industry. 

We  are  also  particularly  grateful 
to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bryan,  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  the  Ewa  Plantation  Co.,  for 
his  personally  conducted  tour  of  the 
Ewa  properties,  and  to  Dr.  R.  P. 
Humbert,  Principal  Agronomist  of 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Experiment 
Station,  for  his  personally  conducted 
tour  of  the  station. 

We    greatly    appreciate    the    fact 


that  we  were  privileged  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  eminent  Dr.  H.  L. 
Lyon,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  before  his  sudden 
death.  Dr.  Lyon  died  in  his  sleep 
not  twelve  hours  after  our  meeting 
and  Hawaii  and  the  World  lost  a 
great  man  of  science. 

Cost-Price  Squeeze 

Sugar  is  Hawaii's  largest  indus- 
try. It  represents  an  investment  of 
over  $175,000,000.  The  crop  takes 
two  years  to  mature  and  the  average 
production  of  sugar  is  better  than 
10 'Yi.  tons  per  acre.  Even  with 
this  enviable  record,  however,  the 
profits  earned  by  the  sugar  industry 
are  nothing  to  brag  about.  '  The 
HSPA  says  a  **cost-price  squeeze" 
has  kept  profits  at  a  low  level. 
"Costs  of  all  types :  labor,  materials, 
supplies,  services,  equipment,"  the 
Association  says,  ''have  been  going 
up  steadily.  The  price  of  sugar  has 
not  kept  pace." 

When  we  received  this  report  we 
had  to  look  around  to  make  sure  we 
were  not  back  in  Louisiana  but  then 
we  remembered  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  selling  Hawaiian  sugar 
runs  into  big  money  and  that  these 
people  depend  on  the  same  Old  Mule 
driver  that  we  do,  which,  in  itself, 
is  quite  a  handicap. 

The  Experiment  Station 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  was  established  in  1895.  Pri- 
or to  our  visit  we  thought  of  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  as  being 
''out  on  the  country",  but  this  es- 
tablishment is  almost  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  of  Honolulu!  The  land 
(Continued  on  page  266) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDENJ 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


Variety  Talk 


Each  yqar  about  this  time  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.D.A.,  L.S.U.,  and 
the  League  meet  in  conference  to 
discuss,  plan,  and  decide  what  new 
unreleased  varieties  are  to  be  dis- 
carded, kept,  or  increased  for  fu- 
ture release  to  the  industry.  Since 
the  decisions  made  at  this  meeting 
will  affect  in  the  near  future  every 
sugar  cane  grower  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  this  meeting  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  sugar  cane 
meeting  of  the  year. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  took 
place  in  New  Iberia  on  June  6.  Pres- 
ent at  this  all  important  work  meet- 
ing were  the  scientists  of  L.S.U.  and 
the  U.S.D.A.,  the  three  Primary  Sta- 
tion operators,  the  Chairman  of  the 
League's  Contact  Committee,  and 
the  League's  Agronomist.  The  com- 
mittee discussed  each  variety  on  the 
51  Secondary  Increase  Stations  as 
well  as  all  varieties  on  the  3  Pri- 
mary Stations  and  on  the  12  Test 
Fields. 

The  discussion  of  each  variety 
takes  considerable  time.  The  good 
and  bad  features  of  each  variety 
must  be  carefully  weighed.  When 
in  doubt,  the  committee  always  holds 
a  variety  over  for  another  year's 
test.  Many  varieties  look  so  pretty 
to  the  eye  but  have  no  sugar.  It  is 
always  disappointing  to  have  to  dis- 
card a  large  barrel,  high  yielding 
cane;  but  if  the  variety  is  low  in 
sugar  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  indus- 
try. There  is  never  any  question 
about  the  obviously  good  or  the  ob- 
viously   bad,    but    for    those    unre- 


leased canes  that  have  sugar  plus 
other  good  qualities  but  lack  yield 
or  have  a  susceptibility  to  diseases 
or  insects  the  decision  is  not  easy. 
Many  new  varieties  look  good  in 
plant  cane,  but  stubbles  very  poorly. 
Some  new  varieties  look  good  for 
the  first  few  years  of  test,  then 
fail  for  one  or  many  reasons.  This 
is  most  disappointing. 

The  committee  discussed  twenty 
varieties  at  their  June  6th  meeting. 
Arriving  at  a  decision  on  this  num- 
ber of  varieties  used  up  three  and 
one-half  hours.  It  is  impossible  to  I 
measure  the  amount  of  time  spent 
collecting  the  information  pertain- 
ing to  these  varieties.  More  than 
twenty  men  give  some  part  of  their 
time  doing  research  on  these  vari- 
eties. Some  of  these  men  give  their 
full  time  to  this  work. 

The  decisions  made  at  the  June  6 
meeting  that  may  have  an  effect  on 
the  industry  in  the  near  future  are: 
(1)  that  C.  P.  52-68,  a  good  sugar, 
good  yielding,  and  erect  variety,  be 
increased  to  the  limit  of  the  seed 
supply  on  all  Increase  Stations;  (2) 
that  the  seed  supply  of  C.  P.  52-68 
be  planted  one  cane  using  a  short 
lap  to  more  rapidly  increase  the 
seed  to  have  enough  seed  for  dis- 
tribution in  1958;  (3)  that  seed  of 
this  variety  be  transferred  this  fall 
from  Increase  Stations  where  there 
is  a  large  annount  of  seed  to  stations 
where  the  supply  is  limited  in  order 
to  spare  the  grower  a  long  haul  if 
the  variety  is  released  in  1958;  and 
(Continued  on  page  271) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  hearing  on  Proportionate 
Shares  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Area 
jwill  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
iana,  July  9,  1957,  according  to  U.  S. 
[Department  of  Agriculture  Sugar 
Division  officials.  Florida  growers 
will  meet  with  the  Louisiana  grower 
representatives  on  July  8th,  to  dis- 
cuss proposals  for  next  years'  cane 
acreage. 

On  August  7,  1957  hearings  on 
Wage  Proposals  and  Fair  Price  for 
sugar  cane  will  be  held  at  Thibo- 
daux,  Louisiana. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  Sugar  Association, 
Inc.,  Sugar  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  Sugar  Information,  Inc., 
was  held  in  New  York  June  6,  1957. 
In  his  report  to  the  directors  Ernest 
W.  Green,  President  of  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation Inc.,  made  such  a  clear,  con- 
cise explanation  of  the  purposes  and 
duties  of  the  three  corporations  we 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
all  sugar  cane  growers  and  proces- 
sors. Mr.  Greene's  statement  in  part 
was  as  follows: 

"The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  Sug- 
ar Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
Sugar  Information,  Inc.,  are  incor- 
porated as  Non-Profit  Membership 
Corporations  pursuant  to  the  Mem- 
bership Corporations  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

'The  Sugar  Association  is  the 
senior  among  the  affiliates.  It  de- 
termines basic  policies,  receives  all 
contributions  from  members  and  al- 
locates to  Sugar  Research  Founda- 
tion and  Sugar  Information,  and  to 
the  program  of  advertising  and  pub- 
lic   relations,    respectively,    amounts 


of  money  consonant  with  budgets 
which  have  been  approved  by  its 
Board  of  Directors.  All  Member- 
ship Contracts  are  entered  into  with 
The  Sugar  Association.  Sustaining 
Members  are,  ipso  facto,  members 
of  each  of  the  other  two  affiliates, 
and  Associate  Members  are  also 
members  of  Sugar  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

''Sugar  Research  Foundation,  as 
its  name  implies,  conducts,  or  ar- 
ranges, by  grant  or  otherwise,  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  promul- 
gates scientific  publications. 

"Sugar  Information  carries  on  ed- 
ucational work,  publicity,  prepares 
and  distributes  technical  and  popu- 
lar publications  which  deal  with  the 
dietary  status  of  sugar  and  its  uses 
in  foods  and  beverages,  as  well  as 
in  non-food  products.  The  program 
of  advertising  and  public  relations 
is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Sugar 
Information. 

"It  is  the  constant  concern  of  the 
Directors  and  Officers  of  The  Sugar 
Association  to  exercise  fully  their 
responsibilities  and  authority,  with- 
out any  dilution  or  abdication  there- 
of, but  with  care  at  all  times  that 
the  manner  of  such  exercise  shall 
not  unduly  hamper  or  obstruct  the 
efficient  and  effective  operation  of 
the  affiliate  corporations. 

"The  cumbersome  procedures 
which  would  be  entailed  by  separate 
meetings  of  the  Members,  of  the 
Boards  of  Directors  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committees  of  the  three  af- 
filiated corporations  are  avoided  by 
holding  joint  meetings  of  each  of 
(Continued  on  page  270) 
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THE  VALUE  OF  RAW  SUGAR  IN 

THE  RATIONS  OF  GROWING-FATTENING  SWINE 

C.  B.  Singletaru,  K.  G.  Coulon  and  G.  L.  Robertson,  Louisiana  State 

University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Stations 


The  value  of  sugar  usually  pro- 
hibits its  use  in  livestock  feeds. 
However,  in  recent  months  sugar 
cane  farmers  with  surplus  raw  sug- 
ar have  raised  questions  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  feeding  such  sugar 
to  livestock,  particularly  hogs.  This 
past  year  there  were  about  2,000 
acres  of  over-acreage  cane  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  state  average  for 
raw  sugar  produced  per  acre  of  cane 
is  3,800  pounds  (estimate  from  Ex- 
tension Service).  This  means  that 
some  7,600,000  pounds  or  raw  sugar 
might  have  been  used  for  livestock 
feed.  If  this  sugar  is  valued  at  three 
cents  per  pound  it  appears  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  might 
have  been  salvaged  from  this  past 
year's  over-acreage  cane,  much  of 
which  was  left  standing  in  the  fields 
due  to  lack  of  information  on  how 
it  could  be  used. 

It  has  been  established  that  sugar 
is  a  desirable  ingredient  for  increas- 
ing early  consumption  of  starter 
rations  by  baby  pigs.  Performance 
of  pigs  receiving  such  rations  has 
improved  with  increased  levels  of 
sugar  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
ration.  Lewis  (1943)  compared  pig 
starters  containing  0  to  20  per  cent 
sugar  offered  simultaneously  as 
meal  and  pellets.  The  pigs  consis- 
tently preferred  the  pellet  with  20/^ 
sugar  mixed  in  the  ration  before 
pelleting.  The  addition  of  sugar  in- 
creased consumption  and  signifi- 
cantly improved  feed  efficiency  re- 
gardless of  the  form  of  feed  used. 

Hanson  (1954)  found  that  pigs  ate 
81.5  per  cent  of  a  10  per  cent  sugar 
ration,  13  per  cent  of  a  5  per  cent 
sugar  ration,  and  5.5  per  cent  of  a 
non-sugar  ration  when  allowed  free- 
choice  access  to  the  three  rations. 
Wilcox    (1952)    found  that  the  feed- 


ing of  cane  sugar  to  beef  cattle  and 
pigs  for  about  3  days  before  slaugh- 
ter tended  to  improve  slightly  the 
dressing  percentage  of  the  animals 
and  the  flavor  of  their  livers. 

Heck    (1958)    states    that    weight 
loss  of  crossbred  market  hogs   dur- 
ing shipping  was  markedly  reduced  1 
by     feeding     brown     sugar     in     the 
drinking    water    at    the    rate    of    3 ! 
pounds   per    5    gallons    of   water    48  < 
hours  prior  to  loading. 

Sugar  has  the  same  nutritional  I 
value  as  starch  and  the  results  ob- 
tained with  baby  pigs  indicate  that 
the  use  of  surplus  raw  sugar  in 
rations  for  hogs  up  to  market 
weight  might  be  a  profitable  miethod 
of  disposing  of  it. 

This  study  was  designed  to  evalu- 
ate raw  sugar  in  terms  of  its  effect 
on  growth,  efficiency  of  feed  utili- 
zation and  carcass  quality  of  pigs, 
when  fed  at  different  levels  from 
approximately  three  mionths  of  age 
to  market  weight. 

Experimental  Procedure 

Twenty-eight  pigs  with  an  aver- 
age initial  weight  of  sixty  -  four 
pounds  were  selected  and  equally 
divided  on  the  basis  of  weight,  age, 
and  sex  into  four  sanitary,  concrete 
pens  of  seven  pigs  each.  The  com- 
position of  the  rations  is  shown  in 
Table  I. 

Ration  1  was  considered  the  con- 
trol and  compared  to  Rations  2,  3, 
and  4  in  which  sugar  replaced  corn 
at  the  rate  of  10,  20,  and  30  per 
cent,  respectively.  Wheat  shorts,  al- 
falfa meal,  and  meat  and  bone 
scraps  remained  constant  in  all  ra- 
tions. The  percentage  of  the  vege- 
table protein  supplement,  soybean 
oil  meal,  was  altered  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  the  total  protein  con- 
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TABLE    I.      Composition  of  Rations  (lbs.) 


P.ation 


Lot  1 


Ground  yellow  corn  58 •$ 
Raw  sugar 

Wh.8at  shorts  l5«0 

Alfalfa  meal  10.0 

Meat  and  tone  scraps  5.0 

Soybean  oil  meal  10,0 

AurofaC"       _^  0,> 

Mineral  mixture'"'"''"  1»0 


Lot^2^ 

U6.5 
10,0 

I5o0 

10.0 

5cO 

12  eO 

0.5 

1.0 


Lot  3 


Lot  h 


31;.5 
20o0 

i5vO 

lOoO 

5cO 

lUcO 

0,5 

IcO 


21.5 
30.0 

15.0 

10,0 

5.0 

17.0 

0.5 

1.0 


Crude  protein  content  of  all  diets  —  16%. 

*  1.8  gm.  Chlortetracycline  and  1.8  mg.  vitamin  E12  per  lb. 
**  Mineral  mixture—equal  parts  salt,  steamed  bone  meal,  and  ground  limestone,  plus 
trace  amounts  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  magnesium. 


tent  at  16  per  cent  in  all  diets.  All 
rations  were  kept  before  the  pigs 
at  all  times  in  self-feeders.  Water 
was  also  constantly  available.  Pigs 
were  kept  on  concrete  floors  in 
inside  pens  throughout  the  trial. 
Weight  gain  and  feed  consumption 
data  were  collected  at  14-day  inter- 
vals throughout  the  experiment. 

As  the  animals  reached  200  lbs., 
they  were  removed  from  the  experi- 
ment and  slaughtered  in  the  L.S.U. 
meat  laboratory  for  carcass  evalu- 
ation studies.  Average  daily  gains 
for  each  lot  and  average  number  of 
days  to  reach  200  lbs.  (Table  II) 
were  based  on  the  actual  number  of 
pig  days  per  lot.  The  pigs  were 
taken  on  a  250  mile  truck  ride  prior 
to  slaughter  to  determine  possible 
effects  on  rates  of  shrinkage. 

Daily  gains,  percent  shrinkage, 
backfat  thickness  and  yield  of  primal 
cuts  were  analyzed  by  the  method  of 
analysis  of  variance  described  by 
Snedecor    (1956) * 

Results  and  Discussion 

Feed  lot  performance  and  other 
pertinent  data  are  summarized  in 
Table  XL 

The  rations  containing  sugar  pro- 
moted more  rapid  growth  than  the 
control  ration.  The  pigs  receiving 
a   level   of   20    per   cent   raw    su'gar 


apparently  made  the  highest  daily 
gains  and  utilized  their  feed  slightly 
more  efficiently  than  the  other  lots. 
However,  analysis  of  variance 
showed  no  significant  difference  in 
average  daily  gains  among  the  four 
groups.  The  animals  were  group 
fed  and  the  feed  consumption  data 
were  not  amenable  to  a  test  of  sig- 
nificance. The  percent  shrinkage  of 
4.60  for  the  pigs  in  Lot  4  was 
slightly  lower  than  that  in  the  other 
lots  but  was  not  significant. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  scouring 
by  any  of  the  pigs  during  the  test. 
The  pigs  on  the  higher  levels  of 
sugar  did  exhibit  lack  of  bloom  as 
indicated  by  roughness  of  hair  coat. 
Roughness  of  hair  coat  seemed  to 
become  progressively  worse  as  the 
level  of  sugar  increased.  This  rough- 
ness of  hair  coat  may  have  been  due 
to  a  slight  deficiency  of  fat  in  the 
diet.  As  the  corn  was  replaced  by 
sugar,  the  fat  content  was  progres- 
sively decreased.  The  control  ration 
had  a  fat  content  of  3.9  percent  as 
compared  to  2.3  percent  for  the  ra- 
tion with  the  30  percent  sugar  level. 
The  2.3  percent  fat  diet  could  have 
been  suboptimum  and  low  enough 
to  produce  (slight  symptoms  such 
as)   the  rough  hair  coat. 

Carcass     data     are     presented     in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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lAtiL.t.    11.      Response  of  Pigs  to  Different  Treatments 


Lot  1 

No  Su'^ar 

Lot  2 

Lot  3 

20^  Sugar 

Lot  k     1 

Item 

10^  Sugar 

30^  Sugar 

Average  initial 
wt.   (lbs.) 

6It.7 

6U.6 

6i;.i; 

6U.3       ,j 

Av.   total  gain 
per  pig  (lbs.) 

138. U 

1I|2.S 

lii7.7 

lit3.1i 

Av.   No.   of  days 
required 

82 

79 

80 

82 

Av.   daily  gain 

1.68 

1.80 

1.85 

1.7U     ' 

Av.  daily  feed 

6.6o 

6.97 

6.86 

6.$6      1 

Feed  per  cwt.   gain 

391 

386 

371 

375 

Percent  shrinkage 
2l4-hour  period 
prior  to  slaughter""*" 

1.69 

$.61 

5.61i 

li.6o 

"  Includes  250  mile  trip  to  abbatoir. 

Table  III. 

The  dressing  percentage  was  not 
altered  by  either  level  of  sugar.  The 
four  lean  primal  cuts  of  ham,  loin, 
Boston  butt,  and  picnic  shoulder 
showed  slight  variations  that  were 
not  significant.  A  difference  in  fat 
deposition  as  indicated  by  backfat 
thickness  to  determine  carcass  grade 
resulted  in  43  percent  Choice  No.  1 
and  47  percent  Choice  No.  2  car- 
casses* Average  carcass  length  for 
all  lots  was  less  than  29  inches. 

Although  there  was  some  varia- 
tion in  carcass  grades  in  each  lot, 
the  differences  in  average  backfat 
thickness  between  lots  were  not  sig- 
nificant. 

Conclusions 

In  this  experiment: 

1.  Pigs  fed  from  sixty  to  two 
hundred  pounds  utilized  a  ration 
containing  up  to  thirty  percent 
raw  sugar  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  the  standpoint  of  gain 
and  feed  efficiency. 

2.  The  raw  sugar  levels  did  not 


affect  the  thickness  of  backfat. 

3.  The  high  percentage  o  f 
Choice  No.  2  carcasses  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  an  inheritable  trait 
and  not  the  rations  fed. 

4.  Carcass  quality  and  cut  out 
values  were  not  significantly  in- 
fluenced by  the  levels  of  sugar  fed 
in  this  experiment. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  259) 
area  it  occupies  is  not  very  large 
and  the  part  we  covered  was  prob- 
ably less  than  an  acre  in  size.  In 
this  shall  area  we  saw  all  sorts  of 
experiments  being  conducted.  We 
sav/  thousands  of  cane  seedlings  in 
boxes  right  out  in  the  front  year, 
so  to  speak,  and  Dr.  Humbert  point- 
ed to  a  border  where  he  said  prac- 
tically every  commercially  used  cane 
variety  was  growing.  There  were 
hot  houses  in  which  a  worker  was 
using  an  umbrella  for  protection 
from  the  sun,  which  prompted  us 
to  stay  outside,  and  close  by  were 
two  glass  ''showcases"  with  canes 
growing  up  through  holes  in  the 
floor.  Dr.  Humbert  explained  that 
these  were  cold  resistant  experiments 
and  that  the  root  and  air  tempera- 
tures were  being  controlled.  The  big 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  plants 
was  proof  positive  that  the  scientists 
were  learning  something. 

A  few  feet  away  from  the  glass 
''showcase",  workers  were  slicing 
joint-long  pieces  of  cane  into  four 
or  five  sections  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing a  Gieger  count  to  obtain  data 
for  another  experiment.  All  in  all, 
the  place  was  a  beehive  of  activity. 

Then  we  went  into  the  library  and 
could  hardly  believe  what  we  saw. 
This  building  is  as  large  or  larger 
than  the  branch  libraries  in  the  City 
of  New  Orleans  and  it  is  full  of 
books  and  publications  about  sugar. 
Dr.  Lyon  told  us  that  when  he  be- 
came Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  in  the  early  nineteen  hun- 
dreds the  Station  Library  consisted 
of  one  or  two  shelves  of  books.  The 
old  gentleman  was  very  proud  of 
the  present  institution  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  complete  col- 
lections of  literature  pertaining  to 
sugar  in  the  world.  Incidentally, 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  was  there  and 
this  was  very  gratifying. 

Another  collection  at  the  Station 
that  amazed  us  was  the  bugs — dead, 
of  course.   The  Station  entomologists 


are  now  in  the  process  of  transfer- 
ring their  vast  collection  of  insects 
from  Schmett-type  boxes  to  museum 
cases,  which  doesn't  m.ean  much  to 
most  of  us  laymen,  but  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
entomologists  in  identifying  and 
eradicating  any  new  insect  pests 
that  may  invade  the  islands.  In  Ha- 
waii insects  are  controlled  by  para- 
sites and  knowing  quickly  what  bug 
eats  what  bug  is  very  vital  to  the 
economy. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  maintains  field  stations  on 
all  of  the  islands,  but  the  Honolulu 
headquarters  is  the  nerve  center  of 
the  system  and  we  are  very  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  us  to 
visit  it,  and  to  meet  D.  Humbert  and 
his  co-workers.  Dr.  T.  D.  Baver, 
Director  of  the  Station,  was  visiting 
the  Mainland  and  we  did  not  see 
him. 

The  Ewa  Plantation 

On  the  Island  of  Oahu  it  rains  a 
lot  on  the  windward  side  and  not 
much  on  the  leeward  side.  Black 
clouds,  that  at  home  would  have 
caused  us  to  run  for  cover,  hung 
over  the  mountains  immediately 
back  of  our  "Tripler"  quarters  most 
of  the  time.  Out  in  front,  however, 
the  sun  was  shining  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  beaches,  and  on  the 
fields  of  the  Ewa  Plantation. 

The  Ewa  (pronounced  "ever")  is 
a  wonderful  place  to  visit.  It  is  less 
than  an  hour's  drive  from  downtown 
Honolulu;  just  18  miles,  in  fact. 
This  is  an  irrigated  plantation.  Wa- 
ter is  available  in  large  quantities 
but  to  get  it  to  the  right  places  at 
the  right  time  takes  a  little  doing. 
The  April  1,  1957  edition  of  the 
"Ewa  Hurri-Cane"  says  "In  the  hot 
summer  months,  the  growing  cane 
needs  irrigation  every  10  days,  and 
at  least  half  the  plantation — 4,300 
to  4,500  acres  —  must  be  irrigated 
every  week.  It  takes  a  lot  of  water 
to  cover  this  area,  as  much  as  120 
to  130  million  gallons  per  day.  The 
water  is  lifted  an  average  of  99  feet 
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by  30  pumps  drawing  from  56  ar- 
tisian  and  six  surface  wells  and  4 
shaft  and  tunnel  systems.  For  each 
pound  of  sugar  produced  one  ton  of 
irrigation  water  is  used." 

Fertilizer  is  added  to  the  irriga- 
tion water  and  a  field  may  take  as 
much  as  500  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
600  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  dur- 
ing the  two  year  growing  period. 
When  harvest  time  for  a  field  ap- 
proaches, the  fertilizer  and  the  wa- 
ter are  withheld  and  the  canes  stop 
growing  and  become  ripe.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

We  wanted  to  know  how  the  rip- 
ening process  was  handled  in  the 
rainy  sections  and  were  told  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  as  we  drove  around  in  his 
telephone  -  equipped  station  wagon, 
that  the  ripening  process  is  controlled 
fairly  accurately  by  stopping  the 
fertilizer  applications  at  the  proper 
time.  On  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii 
there  are  places  where  the  average 
rainfall  is  better  than  350  inches 
and  12  inches  of  rain  in  24  hours 
is  taken  in  stride  by  the  natives. 

The  beauty  of  visiting  a  sugar 
plantation  in  Hawaii  is  that  all 
phases  of  field  operations  are  hap- 
pening at  the  same  time.  We  saw 
fields  being  plowed,  planted,  sprayed 
for  weed  control,  irrigated,  fertilized 
and  harvested  all  on  the  same  day. 
To  see  the  same  operations  in  Lou- 
isiana would  take  a  year.  We  were 
especially  intrigued  by  the  planting 
and  harvesting  operations. 

Planting 

In  Louisiana  our  mechanical  ex- 
perts, and  we  have  some  good  ones, 
have  been  struggling  for  years  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  cane  planting 
machine.  The  one  pictured  here 
working  at  Ewa  will  plant  15  acres 
a  day  without  any  strain.  The  oper- 
ation consists  of  first  hand-cutting 
the  canes  into  sections  about  a 
foot  long.  These  seed  pieces  are 
dumped  from  the  container  on  the 
tractor  lift  (number  16  in  the  pic- 
ture)   into  the  bin   of  the   planting 


machine.  The  planting  machine  has 
two  bins  and  plants  two  furrows 
(rows  to  us)  as  it  moves  through 
the  field.  Actually  all  the  planter 
appears  to  do  is  break  the  soil  and 
drop  the  seed  pieces  out  of  the  hop- 
pers. As  will  be  seen  in  the  picture, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the 
freshly  planted  cane.  Mr.  Bryan 
told  us  that  the  dirt  gradually  drops 


down   over  the   cane,   aided   by  the 
irrigation  water. 

Harvesting 

The  harvesting  machine  used  on 
Ewa  is  called  a  ''pushrake".  The 
casual  observer  would  swear  that  all 
this  machine  does  is  ''bulldoze"  its 
way  through  the  fields  tearing  up 
cane  by  the  roots  and  shoving  it  in- 
to big  piles  of  twisted,  broken  stalks. 
Actually,  the  machine  does  a  fairly 
clean  job.  It  has  sharp  V-shaped 
knives  that  cut  the  cane  close  to  the 
ground  and  the  fact  that  several 
stubble  crops  are  grown  is  proof 
that  not  many  canes  are  pulled  up 
by  the  roots.  We  understand,  how- 
ever, that  some  gaps  have  to  be  re- 
planted. 

Usually  the  cane  to  be  harvested 
is  ''burned"  to  remove  the  leaves 
and  trash  before  harvesting  but  it 
rained  the  night  before  our  visit 
and  the  cane  being  harvested  had 
not  been  burned.  What  we  saw  was 
this  big  pushrake  ramming  into  the 
cane  and  piling  it  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  start  of  the  run.  A 
big  crane  was  busy  picking  up  the 
cane  and  loading  it  on  the  tractor- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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trailer  pictured  here  that  weighs  25 
tons  empty  and  carries  a  pay  load 
of  30  tons.  This  machine  is  known 
as  a  'Tournahauler".  It  is  made  by 
the  R.  G.  LeTourneau  Co. ;  costs 
about  $40,000  dollars  (Ewa  has  elev- 
en) and  it,  of  course,  runs  right  into 
the  fields  to  be  loaded.  A  flexible 
wire  net  forms  a  cradle  in  the  trail- 
er.   When   the   load   arrives   at   the 


mill  a  crane  hooks  into  a  bar  to 
which  the  netting  is  attached  and 
the  cane  is  spilled  out  in  the  proper 
place.  It  takes  practically  no  time 
at  all  to  dump  the  thirty  ton  load 
of  cane. 

Cleaning 
The  cane  is  very  dirty  and  full  of 
trash  when  it  is  dumped  from  the 
trucks  onto  the  carrier  so  it  goes 
through  a  cleaning  process.  First 
it  is  placed  on  a  conveyor  that  un- 
tangles it,  and  allows  large  rocks, 
pieces  of  airplanes,  and  stuff  like 
that  to  drop  into  a  rock  conveyor  be- 
low. Then  it  goes  through  a  mud 
bath. 


This  mud  bath  had  us  wondering 
for  a  while  but  it  seems  that  the 
cane  will  definitely  float  on  this 
mixture  while  the  small  rocks,  iron 
and  other  heavy  objects  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

Television 

Naturally  the  canes  come  out  of 
the  mud  bath  fairly  muddy,  but  this 
washes  off  without  much  trouble  on 
the  ''cascade  conveyor"  and  the  clean 
cane  then  goes  through  combing 
rolls  and  trash  extractors.  The  op- 
erator of  this  cleaning  process  can- 
not see  all  the  various  stations  from 
his  control  tower  so  he  watches  the 
last  stage  on  television! 

From  this  point  on  the  sugar  mak- 
ing process  at  Ewa  is  about  the 
same  as  that  used  in  Louisiana.  The 
mill  is  as  clean  as  a  pin,  and  we 
felt  more  or  less  at  home — after  w^e 
passed  the  television  set ! 

What  makes  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
industry  tick?  The  answer  to  us 
seems  very  simple.  It  is  an  ideal 
climate  plus  organization.  Nature 
has  supplied  the  year  around 
warmth  and  sunshine,  and  abundant 
water  that  sugarcane  loves,  and  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  people  have  supplied 
the  organization. 

Hawaii  produces  over  a  million 
tons  of  sugar  a  year  from  a  harvest 
of  roughly  100,000  acres  of  cane, 
which  is  all  the  proof  we  need  to 
believe  that  both  man  and  nature 
are  doing  a  very  fine  job. 

Note — All  pictures  from  the  April 
1st  issue  of  the  Eiva  Hurri-Cane. 
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PUSHRAKE  AT  WORK 
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I        CONTACT  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  20th 
9:30  a.m. -4:00  p.m. 

U.S.D.A.  HOUMA  STATION 
Houma,  La. 

PROGRAM 

Agronomy:       Report  on  outfield  work  by  R.  J.  Matherne,  with 
-.^  Dr.  T.  J.  Stafford  of  L.S.U. 

Selection  procedures  in  seedling  \ 

nurseries  (  u    t       -d  u  u    ^ 

M^     V      ^    1-  /  by  Leo  r.  Hebert 

aturity  studies  i     ^ 

Variety  census  for  1957  7 

Entomology:     Release  and  recovery  of  Cuban  and  Amazon  flies  in 
1956  by  Leon  J.  Charpentier 

The  sugarcane  beetle  and  its  control  by  Ralph  Mathes 

Pathology:        Progress  report  on  study  of  stunting  disease  by  C.  A. 
Schexnayder 

Physiology :       Physiology  studies,  including  effects  of  gibberellic  acid 
on  cane  growth  by  R.  E.  Coleman 

Fertility:  Soil  and  fertility  studies  in  1956  by  L.  G.  Davidson 

Engineering:     Progress  report  on  sugarcane  harvester  and  planter  by 
R.  M.  Ramp 

Seedlings:  Seedling  work  in  1956-57  by  E.  \ .  Abbott 

EVERYONE  IS  INVITED  TO  ATTEND 
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SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
Napoleonville,   Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

Serving  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%     Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information   contact  any 
of  the  following: 
The  Home  Office — 

Napoleonville,  La. 
Leon  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  King — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schwarzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  AAfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  261) 

those  bodies.  In  the  event  of  an 
irreconcilable  difference  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  solely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  The  Sugar  Associa- 
tion it  would  be  necessary  to  decide 
such  matter  by  .  the  votes  of  the 
Directors  of  The  Sugar  Association 
only.  Fortunately,  no  such  situation 
has  arisen  thus  far.  Joint  meetings 
of  the  Boards  of  Directors  are  usu- 
ally held  quarterly. 

'The  Directors  of  the  corporations 
elect  Executive  Committees  pursu- 
ant to  By-Laws,  and  such  Commit-  i 
tees  have  the  powers  delegated  to 
them  by  such  By-Laws.  The  Exec- 
utive Committees  usually  meet  in 
joint  session  in  each  month  in  which 
the  Boards  of  Directors  do  not  meet. 

'The  Directors,  pursuant  to  the 
By-Laws,  may  appoint  other  com- 
mittees, which  shall  exercise  such 
powers  as  may  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Board  of  Directors." 

Joseph  F.  Abbott,  who  recently  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Corporation  was  presented 
an  illuminated  testimonial  pursuant 
to  the  following  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Sugar  Association,  Inc., 

''Whereas  Joseph  F.  Abbott,  one 
of  the  founders  and  first  President 
of  Sugar  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
has  retired  from  a  career  rich  in 
honors  and  achievement,  this  Board 
desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of 
his  unceasing  service  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  industry  over  a  period 
of  thirty-eight  years. 

"From  their  earliest  origins,  this 
corporation  and  its  affiliates  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  his  leader- 
ship, energy  and  vision.  The  basic 
policies  which  are  the  corner-stone 
of  our  continuity  perpetuate  the  wis- 
dom of  his  foresight  and  judgment. 

"In  retiring  he  carries  with  him 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  his 
associates    and    their    earnest    wish 
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that  he  may   enjoy  to   the   full  the 
years  ahead. 

'^RESOLVED,  therefore,  that 
this  Board  attest  to  the  signal  tal- 
ents and  the  devotion  of  Joseph  F. 
Abbott  to  the  sugar  industry  and  to 
this  enterprise  by  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  minute  and  its  en- 
try in  the  record  of  this  meeting." 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  260) 

(4)  that  C.  P.  51-24  ^nd  C.  P.  53-18, 
both  showing  good  sugar  and  good 
yield,  but  both  having  some  lodging 
tendencies  be  transferred  to  51  Sec- 
ondary Increase  Stations.  These  de- 
cisions are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Contact  Committee. 

Come  out  on  Thursday,  June  20, 
9:30  A.M.  to  hear  more  about  new 
varieties  and  all  other  phases  of  sug- 
ar cane  research.  The  meeting  will 
be  at  the  Houma  Station.  Give  one 
day  of  your  time  to  these  men  who 
work  for  you  all  the  year. 


Help  Wanted 

1 

Field  0^ 

verseer  needed  on  plantation.   | 

Address 
American 
Whitney 
Louisiana. 

replies 

Sugar 

Building 

to     (A. 
Cane 

New 

1)     c/o 
League, 
Orleans 

the 
414 
12, 

National  Blow  Pipe  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc. 

Pneumatic  Conveying  &  Dust  Collecting 

Bagasse  our  Specialty 

Elevators  &  Conveyors — 

Special  Machinery 

Walter  Godchaux,   Jr.,   Pres. 

P.  O.  Box  67  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  Bywater  8373-4 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A-,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Millions  of  pounds  used  since  1950  have  estab- 
lished Ryania  as  the  most  effective  available 
weapon  against  the  sugarcane  borer. 

Ryania  has  no  harmful  effects  on  crops,  v^ill  not 
induce  heavy  infestations  of  aphids.  It's  rec- 
ommended by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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S.  B.  PENICK  S  COMPANY 

so  Church  Street.  New  York  8.  N.Y.  735  West  Division  Street,  Chicago  10.  III. 

Telephone  COrtlandt  7-1970  Telephone  MOhawk  4-S6SI 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker$ 


Acreage  Hearing  July  9th 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.S. 
D.A.  has  announced  that  the  Pro- 
portionate Shares  Acreage  Hearing 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
Tuesday,  July  9,  1957.  The  meeting 
place  will  be  the  Auditorium  of  the 
International  House  which  is  lo- 
cated at  607  Gravier  St.  We  have 
just  learned  that  Mr.  Lawrence  My- 
ers, Head  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
will  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  Acreage  Hearing  is  held  each 
year  by  the  Sugar  Division  to  obtain 
testimony  to  help  in  the  yearly  de- 
cision that  must  be  made  regarding 
cane  acreage  restriction.  It  is  a 
very  important  hearing  because 
acreage  restrictions  effect  every 
cane  farmer  and  every  mill  operator 
in  both  Louisiana  and  Florida,  as 
well  as  the  general  public. 

Everyone  whose  interest  is  in- 
volved should  plan  to  attend  the 
Hearing.  The  starting  time  will  be 
about  9:30  in  the  morning. 

Wage-Price  August  7th 

August  7th  has  been  picked  as 
the  date  of  the  Wage-Price  Hearing 
this  year.  The  place  will  probably 
be  the  Court  Room  in  the  City  Hall, 
Thibodaux,  La.,  but  this  is  not  defi- 
nite as  yet.  We  will  probably  have 
the  official  notice  of  this  meeting 
in  time  for  our  next  issue. 

We  suggest  that  you  put  a  ring 
around  August  7th  on  your  calendar 
and  plan  to  attend  the  Wage-Price 
Hearing,  too. 

The  Head  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
Mr.   Lawrence   Myers,   may   also   be 


able  to  attend  this  meeting,  but  it  is 
a  little  early  as  yet  to  say  for  sure 
that  he  will.  We  imagine  that  9:30 
A.M.  is  about  the  time  that  the 
Wage-Price  Hearing  will  start. 

Marketing   Restrictions   Lifted 

Joe  Ferris  says  in  his  report  on 
page  277  that  the  Sugar  Division 
has  been  trying  desperately  of  late 
to  curb  the  price  of  sugar  and  out- 
lines the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  Division  since  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Joe's  report  was  written  before 
the  Sugar  Division  removed  the  10 /i 
marketing  restrictions  on  Louisiana 
and  Florida  producers,  thus  allow- 
ing the  domestic  cane  areas  the 
same  full  marketing  allotment  privi- 
leges previously  granted  to  offshore 
areas. 

Effective  June  26th  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  producers  are  allowed 
to  sell  100%  of  their  marketing  al- 
lotments and  not  up  to  90/^  as  here- 
tofore. Marketwise  this,  like  the 
other  recent  moves,  probably  means 
nothing  but  the  Sugar  Division  gets 
credit  for  another  try. 

More  Than  Half 

Dr.  Leo  Hebert,  who  ought  to 
know,  says  that  more  than  half  of 
Louisiana's  sugar  cane  crop  is  plant- 
ed to  one  variety,  C.  P.  44-101.  This 
cane  was  released  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  L.S.U.,  and  the 
U.S.D.A.  in  1949. 

In  his  weekly  news  report,  Gilbert 
J.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of  the 
League,  warns  that  C.  P.  44-101  is 
(Continued  on  page  279) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


Mr.  Vick  Calandro,  County  Agent 
of  St.  John  Parish,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Cruthirds,  Assistant  Agent  of  St. 
John  Parish,  together  with  the  farm- 
ers of  the  parish,  held  their  Seventh 
Annual  Farmers'  Field  day  on  June 
26.  In  addition  to  a  well  planned, 
informative  program,  the  day  in- 
cluded a  very  fine  barbecue. 

Other  parishes  will  soon  be  hold- 
ing their  annual  field  tours.  Farm- 
ers throughout  the  belt  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  attend  at  least 
one  parish  field  day.  Some  farmers 
attend  several. 

County  agents  spend  considerable 
time  and  effort  promoting  and  ar- 
ranging for  these  events.  They  usu- 
ally invite  specialists  from  L.S.U. 
and  the  U.S.D.A.  to  participate  in 
the  program.  Where  a  tour  is  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  the  special- 
ists usually  discuss  the  research  per- 
taining to  the  demonstration  being 
shown.  Not  only  can  farmers  hear 
about  some  of  the  experimental 
work  being  conducted  but  they  can 
see  the  results  in  demonstration 
plots. 

The  field  days  and  tours  have 
done  much  to  help  prove  to  farmers 
the  value  of  research.  Good  demon- 
strations are  very  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  use  of  any  new  thing. 
A  good  demonstration  of  a  scien- 
tifically proven  farming  practice  is 
no  exception ;  seeing  is  believing. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features 
used  each  year  on  many  of  the  field 
tours   is  the   chemical   weed   control 


Field  Day 

demonstration.  Usually,  Mr.  Ernest 
Stamper,  the  weed  control  expert 
of  L.S.U.,  shows  the  results  of  dif- 
ferent chemicals  on  the  control  of 
weeds.  As  new  chemicals  become 
available,  Mr.  Stamper  includes 
them  in  his  plots.  Often  farmers 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  a  new  chemical  before  the 
chemical  is  on  the  market.  Parish 
field  days  have  certainly  played  an 
important  role  in  the  overall  general 
farmer  acceptance  of  the  chemical 
weed  control  program. 

Many  other  interesting  and  out- 
standing demonstrations  are  shown. 
The  difference  in  height  and  size 
of  heat  treated  cane  as  compared 
to  field-run  cane  is  a  very  con- 
vincing demonstration.  When  a 
farmer  sees  more  stalks,  larger  bar- 
rels, and  taller  canes  in  a  treated 
plot  as  compared  to  another  plot 
where  field-run  seed  of  the  same 
variety  was  used,  he  immediately 
wants  some  heat  treated  seed. 

The  field  day  serves  another  most 
useful  purpose  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Farmers  from  all  over  the 
parish  meet  and  discuss  the  crop. 
This  is  always  healthy  for  any  in- 
dustry. Many  good  ideas  are 
swapped. 

Attend  the  field  days.  Go  out  to 
learn  and  give  the  County  Agents  a 
big  hand.  They  are  dedicated  to 
their  work  and  they  do  a  mighty 
big  job. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Despite  the  unprecedented  heat 
wave  which  has  brought  Washing- 
ton daily  temperatures  in  the  mid- 
dle 90's,  U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Division 
Director,  Lawrence  Myers  and  his 
assistants  have  been  exceedingly  ac- 
tive in  what  appears  to  be  an  all  out 
but  ineffective  effort  to  lower  the 
price  of  sugar. 

Declaration  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
deficit  of  150,000  tons  and  realloca- 
tion of  that  amount  to  other  domes- 
tic areas  and  Cuba,  failed  to  have 
any  affect  whatsoever  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  next  play  was  to  increase 
the  estimate  of  domestic  sugar  re- 
quirements by  100,000  tons.  This 
action  according  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Press  Re- 
lease of  June  12th  was  taken  to  off- 
set recent  increases  in  prices  of  raw 
sugar.  Again  the  government's  ac- 
tion was  of  no  avail  and  prices  con- 
tinued their  moderate  advance, 
whereupon  the  department  on  June 
14th  lifted  restrictions  imposed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the 
estimate  to  which  offshore  sugar 
quotas  could  be  filled  prior  to  No- 
vember 1,  1957.  The  removal  of  that 
restriction  permitted  any  offshore 
quotas  to  be  filled  completely  at 
any  time  that  it  was  commercially 
feasible  to  do  so. 

In  explaining  its  action  the  gov- 
ernment Press  Release  stated: —  "In 
recent  weeks  prices  for  offshore  raw 
sugar  have  been  rising  markedly 
without  either  bringing  forth  sup- 
plies consistent  with  the  interests 
of  consumers  or  contributing  gener- 
ally, to  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
Sugar    industry.     Accordingly,    it    is 


desirable  to  permit  sellers  to  offer 
their  supplies  within  the  quotas  cur- 
rently in  effect  without  limitation 
on  the  time  of  delivery.  This  amend- 
ment in  the  order  permits  importa- 
tion of  the  full  amount  of  current 
quotas  at  any  time.  As  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  any  subsequent  re- 
duction in  quotas  for  offshore  for- 
eign and  domestic  areas  will  be 
effective  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
respective  quotas  remain  unfilled 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  reduc- 
tion. This  action  does  not  affect 
the  allotment  orders  applicable  to 
the  mainland  cane  and  beet  areas. 

''The  restrictions  lifted  today  in- 
volve the  following  countries  and 
quantities :  Cuba,  100,000  tons; 
Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  and 
Peru,  16,000  tons  each;  and  Hawaii, 
50,000  tons.  Puerto  Rico  is  not  af- 
fected because  of  a  deficit,  and  the 
Domestic  Beet  and  Mainland  Cane 
areas  because  of  allotments." 

Many  observers  feel  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  a  great  to  do 
about  nothing.  They  point  out  that 
even  at  the  current  price  of  9.25^^ 
for  cane  refined  and  6.55^  for  raw 
sugar,  duty  paid,  the  price  is  con- 
siderably below  the  level  in  the  for- 
mula written  into  the  Act  by  Con- 
gress. They  further  point  out  that 
the  price  of  sugar  is  less  than  the 
price  of  many  other  agriculture 
commodities.  When  asked  to  com- 
ment on  this  situation,  one  Wash- 
ington sugar  representative  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  baseball  game 
summed  it  up  this  way — **the  gov- 
ernment's sugar  team  made  no  hits, 
no  runs  and  two  errors" ! 
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SUGAR  QUOTA  INCREASED  TO  9,100,000  TONS 

(Official  Release) 


On  June  12,  1957  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
that  the  estimate  of  domestic  sugar 
requirements  (total  quotas)  was  be- 
ing raised  from  9  million  tons  to  9.1 
million  tons. 

The  Department  stated  that  this 
action  was  being  taken  to  offset  the 
recent  increases  in  prices  of  offshore 
raw  sugar  which  have  taken  place 
without  corresponding  benefits  to 
the  majority  of  domestic  growers. 
Distribution  of  beet  sugar  so  far 
this  year  has  been  disproportion- 
ately lo>y  in  comparison  with  total 
sugar  distribution  and  with  the  beet 
sugar  quota. 

The  full  statement  of  the  bases 
and  considerations  for  this  action 
follows : 

''Requirements.  On  January  11, 
1957,  requirements  (total  quotas) 
were  established  for  1957  at  9  mil- 
lion tons,  the  same  level  that  had 
been  established  under  the  final  de- 
termination for  1956.  In  1956  the 
entire  9  million  tons  were  charged 
to  quotas  (marketed)  and  distribu- 
tion into  consumption  channels 
amounted  to  8.9  million  tons.  Since 
distribution  through  May  31  this 
year  is  160,000  tons  below  that  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
it  appears  that  the  9  million-ton  sup- 
ply previously  made  available  for 
this  year  should  have  been  adequate. 

"In  recent  weeks  holders  of  off- 
shore supplies  of  cane  sugar  appear 
to  have  been  reluctant  sellers,  ex- 
cept on  rising  prices.  To  date  this 
year  the  domestic  beet  industry  has 
supplied  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  quantity  distributed,  where- 
as the  quota  for  the  domestic  beet 
industry  has  amounted  to  22.4  per- 
cent  of  the   requirements   total.     If 


the  distribution  of  beet  sugar  con- 
tinues to  fall  behind  total  distribu- 
tion to  the  extent  that  it  has  for 
the  year  to  date,  it  will  fail  by 
around  200,000  tons  to  fill  the  beet 
sugar   quota   previously   established. 

"Although  large  supplies  of  main- 
land cane  sugar,  as  well  as  beet 
sugar,  will  be  marketed  after  the 
fall  harvest  begins,  such  supplies 
will  not  be  available  in  significant 
amounts  to  the  Northeast. 

"Distribution  in  any  area  accom- 
plished late  in  the  year  either 
through  actual  deliveries  or  con- 
structive deliveries  is  of  little  value 
in  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
consumers  this  year  but  is  of  pri- 
mary concern  with  respect  to  re- 
quirements for  next  year.  Accord- 
ingly, to  the  extent  that  quota  sup- 
plies fail  to  reach  consumers  in  time 
or  in  areas  that  will  satisfy  the 
needs  of  consumers  this  year,  addi- 
tional  quota   supplies    are   required. 

"Beet  sugar  has  recently  been  sell- 
ing in  the  Chicago  market  at  the 
same  price  that  prevailed  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  1956,  although 
the  New  York  duty  paid  price  of 
raw  sugar  subsequently  has  risen 
from  5.88  to  6.55  cents  per  pound 
and  the  New  York  price  of  refined 
cane  sugar  has  risen  from  8.65 
cents  per  pound  to  9.10.  According- 
ly, the  recent  tighter  supplies  and 
higher  prices  for  raw  cane  sugar 
have  been  largely  without  purpose 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
and  protecting  the  domestic  sugar 
industry." 

The  new  quotas  and  quantities 
that  may  be  brought  in  for  direct 
consumption  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Other  restrictions  re- 
main as  stated  in  the  original  de- 
termination. 
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1957   SUGAR  QUOTAS  AND   "D.  C.  LIMITS" 

Area  and  country 

:  Prorations 
:         of 
:  deficit 

: Quotas  Adjusted :Direct-consumption : 
:   for  proration   :             limits              : 
:     of  deficit        :                                        : 

(Short  tons,  raw  vaiue; 

Domestic  beet  sugar 
Mainland  cane  sugar 
Havaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

65,928 

20,287 

36,795 

(163,061) 

2,042,262 
628,421^ 

1,139,783      ^ 
990,253  1/ 
15,727 

no  limit 

no  limit 

31,051 

134,589 

00 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Cuba 

Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

l»0,051 

980,000 
3,070,936 
82,537 
66,607 
>9,509 
12,306 

59,920 
375,000 

9,69^^ 
8,642 

15,697 
10,351 

Haiti 

Netherlands 
China 
Panaioa 
Costa  Rica 

6,388 
3,522 

3,^5 
3,1*J40 

6,179 
3,^53 

3,386 
3,381 

Ccinada 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 

British  Guiana 
Hong  Kong 

631 

516 

182 

Qk 

3 

631 

516 

182 

84 

3 

All  other  countries 

Ototal 



0 

9,100,000 

1  Despite  declaration  of  a  deficit,  the  full  quota  of  1,153,314  short  tons,  raw  value, 
is  available  to  Puerto  Rico. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  275) 
susceptible  to  the  Stunting  Disease 
and  says  that  unless  farmers  heat 
treat  their  seed  this  variety,  like 
other  good  canes  that  we  have  had, 
will  finally  pass  out  of  the  picture. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cane  is 
heat  treated  C.  P.  44-101  should 
keep  on  making  high  yields  "until" 
Mr.  Durbin  says,  ''farmers  are 
ready  to  discard  it  for  a  better  A^ari- 
ety." 


^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'' 

GILLIS,HULSEandCOLCOCK,lnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


Help  Wanted 

Field  Overseer  needed  on  plantation.   | 

Address 
American 
Whitney 
Louisiana. 

replies 

Sugar 

Building 

to     (A. 
Cane 

New 

1)     c/o 
League, 
Orleans 

the 
414 
12, 
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SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
Napoleonville,   Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

Serving  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%    Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information  contact  any 
of  the  following: 
The  Home  Office— 

Napoleonville,  La. 
Leon  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  King — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schwarzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  eS: 

/rut  lAmctsr  eturmAi  sur^ir  noun  south  tiHct  m*y / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  RockefeUer  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ES50  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Chemistry  LibxarS?- 

Chemistry   Library, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
IJni:sLi4;sity,      Station 

,ge,La.  (3) 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A,  W,  Dykers 


Acreage  Hearing  Held 

The  Acreage  Allotment  Hearing 
was  held  as  scheduled,  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  International  House 
in  New  Orleans  on  July  9th.  About 
150  people  attended  the  Hearing 
which  began  at  ten  in  the  morning 
and  was  over  in  time  for  lunch. 

Contrary  to  advanced  publicity, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Myers  did  not  attend 
the  Hearing.  At  the  last  minute  the 
Head  of  the  Sugar  Division,  who  is 
a  very  busy  individual,  was  forced 
to  remain  in  Washington  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  relative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement. 

Mr.  Myers'  very  able  first  assist- 
ant, Deputy  Director  Thomas  H.  Al- 
len, attended  the  Hearing  and  did  his 
usual  fine  job,  both  officially  and 
unofficially,  as  did  Messrs.  Ole  Hom- 
stad  and  William  Alewine,  the  other 
Government  men  from  Washington. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  acre- 
age hearings  produced  a  lot  of  fire- 
works, but  the  one  on  the  9th  was 
strictly  routine.  The  meeting  began 
with  Mr.  Homstad  reading  the  state- 
ment of  the  Sugar  Division  which  we 
are  printing  beginning  on  page  286 
of  this  issue.  Next  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
Chairman  of  the  Proportionate 
Shares  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  read  the  in- 
dustry's recommendations  which  are 
also  in  this  issue  beginning  on  page 
287.  Mr.  Allen  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions for  the  Government  to  clarify 
the  record  anc  then  James  Graug- 
nard  took  the  stand  and  endorsed 
for  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 


Mr.  Allen  again  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Forest  P.  Tralles,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corporation,  of  Florida, 
spoke  from  the  floor  and  also  en- 
dorsed, without  reservations,  the 
recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Chadwick.  This  made  the  approval 
unanimous. 

Quotas  Increased  Again 

After  the  close  of  the  market  on 
July  5th  the  Sugar  Division  an- 
nounced another  increase  in  sugar 
quotas.  This  one  was  for  200,000 
tons  and  brought  the  total  1957 
quota  figure  to  9,300,000  tons.  It 
was  another  ''price  control"  in- 
crease. The  additional  sugar,  ad- 
mittedly, was  not  needed  to  meet 
consumption  requirements.  The  New 
York  price  of  raw  sugar  dropped 
from  $6.60  to  $6.50  a  hundred 
pounds  over  the  July  6th  weekend. 
Today,  July  12th,  the  New  York  spot 
quotation  is  $6.55. 

Wage-Price  Hearing  August  7th 

The  U.S.D.A.  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing press  release  relative  to  this 
year's  Wage-Price  Hearing. 

''A  public  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Louisiana  sugarcane  wages  and 
prices  in  the  City  Hall  auditorium 
at  Thibodaux,  La.,  August  7,  1957 
at  10  a.m. 

Testimony  will  be  received  on  (1) 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for 
workers  in  Louisiana  employed  in 
harvesting  1957  crop  sugarcane, 
and  in  producing  and  cultivating 
sugarcane  during  1958,  and  (2)  fair 
prices  for  1957  crop  sugarcane. 

One  condition  producers  must 

(Continued  on  page  292) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Farmers  should  begin  making 
plans  now  for  the  planting  season, 
particularly  if  summer  planting  is 
to  be  done.  Much  planning  is  neces- 
sary and  many  things  have  to  be 
considered. 

Some  of  the  increase  in  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  result  of  good 
stands  of  cane.  Good  stands  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  attain  top 
yields  in  any  variety.  It  is  there- 
fore very  important  that  the  plant- 
ing operation  be  considered  the  most 
important  operation  on  the  farm. 

Although  the  statement  ^'prepare 
a  good  seed  bed"  sounds  story  book- 
ish, a  well  pulverized  bed  that  has 
been  allowed  to  settle  and  firm  is 
excellent  insurance.  Rows  should 
be  all  the  same  width  and  straight 
if  possible.  This  will  minimize  cul- 
tivation damage  in  the  spring. 
Rows  should  not  be  opened  for 
planting  too  far  in  advance  of  plant- 
ing. The  loss  of  moisture  at  this 
time  can  adversely  affect  stands. 
Cane  should  be  covered  as  soon  after 
planting  as  possible  for  the  same 
reason. 

Select  good  cane,  from  fields  free 
of  Johnson  grass,  for  seed.  After  a 
good  fallow  plow  program  has  been 
followed  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  replanting  Johnson  grass  seed. 
The  chemical  weed  control  program 
is  a  good  one.  If  weeds  are  a  prob- 
lem, use  the  recommended  treatment 
after  planting. 

Give  careful  consideration  to  va- 
rieties to  be  used.  Plant  the  varie- 
ties   that    have    produced    the    most 


Planting  Time  Coming 

sugar  per  acre.  Yield  tests  conduct- 
ed by  L.  S.  U.  and  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
over  a  number  of  years  prove  that 
certain  varieties  do  better  in  some 
areas  than  in  other  areas.  These 
tests  also  prove  that  certain  varie- 
ties yield  better  than  other  varieties 
on  heavy  soils.  Check  with  the 
County  Agent  to  be  sure  of  the 
recommended  varieties.  He  works 
very  closely  with  the  men  conduct- 
ing the  yield  tests. 

Do  not  try  to  ''stretch"  seed. 
Plant  cane  stalks,  not  leaves.  Check 
the  topping  of  seed  often,  particu- 
larly when  moving  from  field  to 
field  or  from  one  variety  to  another. 
Stay  with  the  planting  crews  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  double 
check  frequently  to  see  that  the 
proper  amount  of  seed  is  being 
planted.  The  planting  operation 
should  be  carefully  supervised. 

Poor  stands  are  more  frequently 
found  on  heavy  soils.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  the  application  of 
chlordane  at  the  time  of  planting 
will  improve  stands  on  the  heavy 
soils.  The  tests  show  that  one  ap- 
plication of  chlordane  at  the  time  of 
planting  will  give  an  average  yield 
increase  of  about  two  and  one-half 
tons  per  acre  in  plant  cane  and  an- 
other two  and  one-half  tons  in  first 
year  stubble.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial plus  the  application  amount 
to  about  $4.50  an  acre.  A  five  ton 
increase  in  yield  over  the  two  years 
will  more  than  pay  the  cost  in- 
volved. Many  farmers  are  now  us- 
ing chlordane  as  a  standard  practice 
(Continued  on   page   293) 
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*  IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  following  statement  was  is- 
sued in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July 
15,  1957  by:  Harry  Clark,  Sugar 
Beet  grower  of  Ault,  Colorado,  and 
Chairman  of  the  American  Sugar 
Beet  Industry  Policy  Committee, 
which  represents  the  Nation's  sugar 
beet  growers  and  beet  sugar  pro- 
cessing companies.  He  issued  the 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee, himself,  and  four  vice  chairmen 
—Richard  W.  Blake,  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado, Executive  Secretary,  National 
Beet  Growers  Federation;  Frank  A. 
Kemp,  Denver,  Colorado,  President, 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company ; 
Gordon  Lyons,  Stockston,  Califor- 
nia, Executive  Manager,  California 
Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd.,  and 
Robert  H.  Shields,  Washington, 
D.  C,  President  and  General  Coun- 
sel, United  States  Beet  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Statement 

"Just  about  everybody  in  the  sug- 
ar business  recognizes  that  a  tug  of 
war  is  going  on  with  respect  to  the 
price  level  of  foreign  and  domestic 
offshore  raw  sugar  supplies  for  the 
United  States  market.  Various 
forces  and  groups,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, are  involved.  In  recently  pub- 
lished statements  concerning  this 
situation  the  United  States  beet  sug- 
ar industry  —  a  bystander  in  this 
contest — and  the  American  Govern- 
ment's sugar  program  have  both 
been  accused  of  being  at  fault. 

"Specifically,  it  has  been  charged 


that  the  1956  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  and  the  increased  beet 
sugar  marketing  quotas  resulting 
from  those  amendments  are  respon- 
sible for  the  level  of  refined  sugar 
prices  in  Northeastern  States.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  a  shortage  of 
sugar  exists  in  that  region.  The 
beet  sugar  industry  has  been  ac- 
cused of  not  providing  its  full  share 
of  consumers'  needs  and,  by  infer- 
ence, of  not  having  the  ability  to 
produce  or  market  its  full  share. 
Such  charges  and  inferences  are 
utterly  without  foundation.  Here 
are  the  facts : 

The  Northeast  Situation 

"The  level  of  refined  sugar  prices 
in  the  Northeast  is  basically  the  re- 
sult of  two  factors,  both  obviously 
beyond  the  control  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry.  One  is  the  cost  of  raw 
cane  sugar  to  Eastern  cane  refiners, 
and  the  other  is  the  cane  refiners' 
margin  or  'spread'  between  what 
they  pay  for  raW  sugar  and  the 
price  they  charge  for  refined  sugar. 

"Today's  raw  sugar  prices  are  the 
direct  result  of  (a)  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  raw  sugar  supplies  in  off- 
shore areas  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  strong  sellers,  (b)  the  effect  on 
the  U.  S.  market  of  higher  prices 
for  raw  sugar  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  and  (c)  the  buying  practices 
of  raw  cane  sugar  purchasers." 

"There    is    no    shortage    of    raw 
(Continued  on  page  291) 
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USDA  PROPOSAL  ON  PROPORTIONATE 

SHARES  FOR  1958  CROP 

(Read  At  Hearing  Held  In  New  Orleans  On  July  9,  1957) 


The  press  release  of  June  24,  an- 
nouncing this  hearing,  contains 
statements  on  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing,  the  apparent  need  for  con- 
tinuing restrictions  on  sugarcane 
acreage  in  the  Mainland  Sugarcane 
Area,  and  a  proposal  for  the  1958 
proportionate  share  program. 

Before  discussing  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal  for  the  1958  pro- 
gram, we  believe  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  review  briefly  the  present 
sugar  statistical  situation  for  the 
Mainland  Sugarcane  Area. 

The  effective  inventory  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1957,  was  approximately  339,- 
000  tons  of  sugar.  Present  indica- 
tions point  to  about  290,000  acres 
to  be  harvested  for  sugar  and  seed 
and  classified  as  bona  fide  abandon- 
ment (planted  acreage)  for  the  1957 
crop.  During  the  five-year  period, 
1952-56,  the  average  annual  increase 
in  sugar  yields  per  planted  acre  has 
been  about  6.0  percent.  If  this  in- 
crease in  yields  pertains  for  the 
1957  crop,  2.304  tons  of  sugar  will 
be  realized  as  an  average  per  plant- 
ed acre.  The  resultant  1957  crop 
would  approximate  668,000  tons  of 
sugar.  On  the  basis  of  the  above 
effective  inventory,  acreage  and 
yield  assumptions,  sugar  supplies 
would  total  slightly  over  one  million 
tons  (1,007,000).  Assuming  that 
1957  marketings  will  equal  the  cur- 
rent quota  of  646,541  tons  of  sugar, 
the  effective  inventory  on  January 
1,  1958,  will  be  about  361,000  tons. 
This  would  represent  an  increase  of 
approximately  22,000  tons  over  that 
of  January  1,  1957,  and  would  be 
about  69,000  tons  above  the  average 
effective  inventory  for  the  five- 
year  period  1952-56.  However,  such 
inventory  would  be  somewhat  small- 
er than  the  inventories  carried  at 
the  beginning  of  1955  and  1956.  Ac- 
cordingly, restrictions  on  the  1958 
crop  appear  necessary  to  prevent  an 


accumulation  of  stocks  greater  than 
those  needed  to  fill  quota  and  carry-  ^ 
over  requirements.  i 

To  provide  a  basis  for  discussion  ' 
at    this    hearing,    the    Department's 
press   release  of  June  24  contained 
the  following  proposal  for  the  1958 
crop : 

1.  Generally,  the  1957-crop  pro- 
portionate shares  would  become  the 
farms'  1958  farm  bases.  Pro  rata 
adjustments  would  be  made  for 
farms  with  1958  bases  of  more  than 
25  acres  by  applying  a  factor  as  re- 
quired to  attain  the  1958  acreage 
objective. 

2.  A  five-acre  minimum  would 
be  established  for  any  farm. 

3.  For  any  farm  without  produc- 
tion during  the  base  period  or  in 
years  since  the  base  period  (a  new 
farm),  the  proportionate  share 
would  be  five  acres. 

4.  Provisions  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  1957-crop  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  appeals  and 
the  protection  of  share  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  would  be  continued 
for  the  1958  crop. 

5.  Provision  would  be  made  for 
the  exclusion  from  proportionate 
shares  of  any  sugarcane  acreages 
marketed  or  processed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  for  livestock  feed, 
or  for  the  production  of  livestock 
feed,  as  authorized  by  Section  301 
(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Safeguards 
similar  to  those  now  effective  would 
be  provided  to  assure  the  use  of 
such  sugar  for  these  purposes. 

6.  Provisions  similar  to  those  in- 
cluded in  the  1957-crop  determina- 
tion would  be  made  for  dividing  the 
planted  acreage  record  for  farms 
which  are  subdivided  for  1958. 

7.  Special  provisions  would  be 
included  for  the  Northern  Louisiana 
Area  (the  Meeker  Area)  similar  to 
those  for  1957. 

(Continued  on  page   2'93) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  S.  CHADWICK  AT  THE 

1958  PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  HEARING 

(Held  In  New  Orleans  On  July  9,  1957) 

My  name  is  William  S.  Chadwick. 
I  reside  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
I  am  associated  with  Southdown 
Sugars,  Inc.,  a  grower  and  processor 
of  sugar  cane  operating  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area.  I  appear  at  this  in- 
formal public  hearing  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
created  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  producers 
and  processors.  In  addition  to  its 
processor  members,  this  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  sugar  cane 
growers  who  produce  more  than 
95%  of  the  sugar  cane  grown  in 
Louisiana     for    the     production     of 


sugar. 

I  am  Chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  composed  of  thirteen  (13) 
Louisiana  producers.  This  commit- 
tee was  appointed  prior  to  the  in- 
formal public  hearing  held  on  June 
24  ,1953,  with  respect  to  the  1954 
Proportionate  Share  Determination, 
and  reappointed  in  1954,  1955,  1956 
and  again  this  year. 

Our  committee  has  given  thorough 
consideration  to  the  establishment 
of  proportionate  shares  for  the  1958 
crop  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area,  The  proposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment contained  in  its  June  24,  1957 
announcement  of  this  informal  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  considered  in 
detail. 

The  first  problem  for  determina- 
tion is  the  1958  acreage  objective. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  mainland 
producers  are  completely  dependent 
on  revenue  derived  from  sugar  cane 
and,  therefore,  the  total  number  of 
acres  of  sugar  cane  which  may  be 
produced  into  sugar  is  at  all  times 
of  foremost  importance  to  us. 

In  our  deliberations  we  have  con- 


stantly had  in  mind  that  the  sugar 
cane  producer  must  produce  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  sugar 
cane,  bearing  in  mind  the  limits ^  of 
quota  restrictions  on  the  marketing 
of  sugar.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
also  kept  in  mind,  with  equal 
weight,  that  the  processor  cannot 
carry  inventories  of  sugar  which  are 
unreasonably  large.  A  number  of 
us  are  in  the  dual  position  of  pro- 
ducer and  processor. 

Considering  present  crop  pros- 
pects, anticipated  yields  and  the 
quota  for  the  area  as  it  exists  to- 
day, it  appears  that  the  1957  year 
end  inventory  will  result  in  a  very 
heavy  but  not  completely  unbear- 
able burden  on  the  processors.  If 
1958  proportionate  shares  are  at  the 
same  level  as  1957  proportionate 
shares,  and  assuming  the  existence 
of  all  other  factors  and  conditions 
substantially  as  they  exist  today, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
1958  year  end  inventory  would  ap- 
proximate the  1957  year  end  in- 
ventory. 

Based  on  present  crop  prospects 
and  anticipated  yields,  and  assum- 
ing the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Quota 
is  not  further  increased,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  1958  acreage  objec- 
tive be  the  same  as  the  1957  acreage 
objective.  Certainly  there  should  be 
no  decrease.  In  the  event  of  any 
change  in  conditions  which  tvould 
indicate  that  a  larger  acreage  ob- 
jective is  justified,  whether  such 
change  took  place  before  or  after 
the  issuance  of  the  1958  Determina- 
tion, we  urge  that  the  question  be 
reopened,  that  the  acreage  objective 
be  again  evaluated,  and  that  the 
proportionate  shares  be  adjusted  up- 
ivard  in  accord  with  any  increase 
in  the  acreage  objective. 

This     recommendation     does     not 
mean  there  should  be  any  delay  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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issuing  the  proportionate  share  de- 
termination. It  merely  means  that 
the  acreage  objective,  as  originally 
determined,  should  not  be  final,  but 
subject  to  review  if  any  change  in 
conditions  justify  an  upward  re- 
vision. We  desire  to  point  out  that 
such  increase  could  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  producers  for  a  num- 
ber of  months  in  the  future,  even 
during  the  early  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1958. 

In  establishing  proportionate 
shares  for  the  individual  farms  we 
concur  generally  with  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  June  24,  1957  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Depart- 
ment, with  the  exceptions,  additions 
and  qualifications  which  I  shall 
mention. 

1.  We  concur  in  the  proposal  that 
the  individual  farm  proportionate 
shares  which  were  effective  for  the 
1957  crop  generally  become  the 
farm  bases  for  the  1958  crop.  With 
the  1958  acreage  objective  the  same 
as  in  1957,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
justment in  the  bases,  and  the  bases 
would  become  the  1958  proportion- 
ate shares. 

If  conditions  subsequently  justify 
an  increase  in  the  1958  acreage  ob- 
jective, pro  rata  adjustments  would 
be  made  for  farms  with  1958  bases 
of  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  acres 
by  applying  a  factor  required  to 
attain  such  revised  objective.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  prior  de- 
terminations farms  with  bases  of 
25  acres  or  less  were  not  adjusted 
downward,  in  the  1958  determina- 
tion farms  with  bases  of  25  acres 
or  less  should  not  be  adjusted  up- 
wards except  in  the  case  of  a  farm 
which  was  reduced  to  25  acres  under 
the  1954  or  1955  determination.  In 
such  cases  the  proportionate  shares 
would  be  increased  by  an  amount 
sufficient  to  place  such  farms  on  a 
level  relatively  comparable  with 
farms  of  more  than  25  acres.  Any 
farm  which  was  reduced  to  25  acres 
under  the  1956  determination,  was 
placed  in  its  proper  relative  position 
under  the  1957  determination. 

We  also   recommend  that  the  de- 


li 
termination  contain  a  provision! 
similar  in  substance  to  that  portion!! 
of    paragraph    855.3(a)(1)     of    the  i 

1956  determination  which  fixed  the  I 
base  of  a  farm  on  which  the  acreage 
in  the  prior  year  was  less  than  80% 
of  the  proportionate  share,  at  the 
larger  of  five  acres,  or  125%  of 
such  prior  year's  acreage.  A  similar 
provision    was    not   included    in   the 

1957  determination  but  we  feel  it 
is  justified  and  advisable  in  1958. 
However,  the  clause  in  the  1956  pro- 
vision which  expected  therefrom 
those  farms  whose  deficiency  of 
more  than  80%  resulted  from 
drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  dis- 
ease or  insect,  as  determined  by  the 
appropriate  County  Committee, 
should  be  broadened  to  include  any 
cause  beyond  the  producer's  control 
as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
County  Committee. 

In  establishing  proportionate 
shares  for  1958,  we  can  think  of  no 
alternative  method  which  would  be 
as  equitable  and  as  efficient  as  the 
one  proposed  by  the  Department 
and  recommended  by  us.  We  par- 
ticularly would  object  to  the  alter- 
nate method  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment in  its  announcement  of 
June  24,  1957. 

2.  We  concur  in  the  proposal  that 
a  minimum  proportionate  share  of 
five  acres  be  established  for  any 
farm. 

3.  We  concur  in  the  proposal  that 
the  proportionate  share  for  any  new 
farm  should  be  five  acres. 

4.  We  concur  in  the  proposal  that 
provisions  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  1957  crop  determination  with 
respect  to  appeals  and  the  protec- 
tion of  share  tenants  and  share 
croppers  should  be  continued  for  the 
1958  crop. 

5.  The  language  of  paragraph  5 
of  the  Department's  proposal  is  not 
completely  clear  to  our  Committee. 
We  assume  this  proposal  refers  to 
a  provision  similar  to  paragraph 
(b)(1)  of  the  1957  determination, 
as  amended,  which  relates  in  part 
to  the  marketing  or  processing  of 
excess     proportionate     share     sugar 
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cane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  for 
livestock  feed  or  the  production  of 
livestock  feed.  If  this  assumption 
is  correct,  we  agree  that  a  provi- 
sion to  this  effect  should  be  included 
in  the  1958  determination. 

We  recommend  a  provision  simi- 
lar to  the  provision  contained  in  the 
1957  determination,  as  amended,  ex- 
cept that  to  do  complete  justice  and 
avoid  any  inequitable  penalty  on 
any  producer  who  is  in  good  faith, 
there  should  be  added  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  if  sugar  cane  in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share 
is  marketed  or  processed,  without 
any  prior  evidence  or  indication 
that  it  was  marketed  or  processed 
for  livestock  feed  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock  feed,  the  pro- 
ducer there  of  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  farm  pro- 
portionate share  to  the  extent  of  his 
proportionate  share  provided  he  is 
able  to  establish  through  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
duly  authorized  represenative,  that: 

(a)  The  sugar  cane  from  such 
excess  proportionate  share  acre- 
age was  marketed  or  processed 
in  error  and  with  the  bona  fide 
belief  that  such  sugar  cane  was 
produced  from  proportionate 
share  acreage, 

and 

(b)  The  sugar  produced  from 
such  sugar  cane  has  been  or  will 
be  used  for  livestock  feed  or  for 
the  production  of  livestock  feed. 

Although  this  informal  hearing 
relates  to  the  1958  proportionate 
share  determination,  in  order  to 
correct  as  to  1956  and  to  avoid  as 
to  1957  any  inequitable  penalty  on 
a  producer  who  inadvertently  finds 
himself  in  the  position  I  have  indi- 
cated, we  recommend  that  the  1956 
determination  and  the  1957  deter- 
mination each  be  now  amended  to 
include  such  a  provision  as  I  have 
recommended  with  respect  to  1958. 

6.  Subject  to  the  modification 
and   addition   which   I   shall   recom- 


mend, we  concur  in  the  Depart- 
ment's proposal  that  provisions 
similar  to  those  included  in  the  1957 
determination  be  made  for  dividing 
the  planted  acreage  record  for 
farms  which  are  subdivided  for 
1958.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  855.4(a)(5). 

The  modification  recommended 
relates  to  the  last  alternative  meth- 
od of  dividing  acreage  under  the 
1957  determination.  Under  this 
method  if  the  subdivision  of  a  farm 
occurs  after  the  planting  of  a  crop, 
and  if  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
harvest  all  interested  persons  make 
such  request  to  the  County  Commit- 
tee in  writing,  the  proportionate 
share  for  each  subdivision  shall  be 
based  on  the  measured  proportion- 
ate share  acreage  on  each  subdivi- 
sion. Although  the  other  alternative 
methods  of  dividing  proportionate 
share  acreage  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  County  Committee, 
this  method  is  not.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  division  of  acreage 
under  this  method  be  made  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee. 

We  recommend  there  be  added  a 
provision  to  this  section,  to  be  made 
applicable  in  any  case  where  a  1957 
farm  division  was  determined  under 
the  alternative  method  I  have  just 
discussed.  In  any  case  where  the 
1957  proportionate  share  division 
was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
measured  1957  proportionate  share 
acreage  on  each  subdivision,  it  is 
recommended  that  in  the  absence  of 
written  objection  by  any  interested 
party  to  the  County  Committee,  the 
1957  proportionate  share  for  such 
subdivision,  be  the  1958  base;  pro- 
vided, however,  if  the  1958  propor- 
tionate share  exceeds  75%  of  the 
available  crop  land  on  any  farm 
established  under  the  1957  subdi- 
vision, the  proportionate  share  be 
reduced  to  75%  of  the  available 
crop  land;  and  provided,  further, 
that  the  County  Committee  be  au- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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thorized,  when  requested  by  all  in- 
terested parties,  to  allow  modifica- 
tions in  the  proportionate  share  of 
each  of  the  parts  of  the  1957  sub- 
division, including  the  utilization  of 
any  excess  of  75%  of  available  crop 
land  which  may  have  been  lost  by 
one  part  of  the  subdivision,  all  in 
order  to  permit  the  orderly  move- 
ment of  proportionate  share  acre- 
age from  and  to  any  part  of  the 
original  farm. 

7.  The  Department  has  proposed 
that  special  provisions  be  included 
for  the  ''Northern  Louisiana  Area" 
similar  to  those  for  1957.  We  desire 
to  point  out  that  the  Department 
has  proposed,  and  we  have  recom- 
mended, that  the  1957  proportionate 
shares  become  the  farm  bases  for 
the  1958  crop.  We  are  informed 
that  the  special  provision  contained 
in  the  1957  determination  made  pos- 
sible the  alleviation  in  1957  of  the 
unusual  conditions  justifying  such 
special  treatment,  and  that  the  acre- 
age on  these  farms  as  a  whole  has 
been  restored  to  a  level  comparable 
to  farms  in  the  remainder  of  the 
state.  Therefore,  we  assume  this 
proposal  relates  only  to  Section 
855.4(a)(6)  of  the  1957  determina- 
tion which  provides  for  the  reallo- 
cation of  unused  acreage  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Avoyelles,  St.  Landry,  and 
Rapides,  Louisiana.  With  this  as- 
sumption, we  concur  in  the  proposal, 
but  desire  to  indicate  that  our  rec- 
ommendation is  with  respect  to  the 
1958  determination,  without  any 
commitment  as  to  subsequent  years. 

8.  There  is  not  included  in  the 
Department's  proposal  a  provision 
similar  to  the  one  included  in  the 
1957  determination  under  Section 
855.4(a)(4),  relative  to  the  trans- 
fer of  farm  proportionate  shares 
where  land  is  removed  from  sugar 
cane  production  because  of  transfer 
by  sale,  lease  or  donation  to  any 
Federal,  State  or  other  agency  or 
entity  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  There  is  also  not  included 
in  the  Department's  proposal  a  pro- 


vision similar  to  the  one  included 
under  Section  855.4(a)(9),  relative! 
to  the  effect  of  erroneous  notice  of  I 
proportionate  shares.  These  provi- 
sions will  be  as  essential  in  1958  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  in  orderi 
to  prevent  gross  inequities  underi 
the  special  circumstances  provided 
for.  We  strongly  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  similar  provisions  in 
the  1958  determination. 

Generally,     we     also     recommend, 
except  as  otherwise  indicated  in  my, 
testimony,  that  the  1958  determina-- 
tion  be  similar  to  the  1957  determi- 
nation,   as    amended,    in    all    of    its^ 
provisions. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
state  that  in  some  few  isolated  cases 
effort  may  be  made  to  increase  the 
proportionate  share  of  a  farm  by 
improper  use  of  the  new  farm  pro- 
vision of  the  determination.  We 
know  of  no  case  where  such  effort 
has  been  successful  in  the  past,  and 
believe  the  Department  under  exist- 
ing regulations  has  sufficient  au- 
thority to  prevent  such  practice. 
However,  we  direct  the  matter  to 
the  Department's  attention,  with 
the  suggestion  that  if  any  remedial 
steps  are  deemed  necessary,  they  be 
taken. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  our 
committee  and  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  producers  represented  by  it, 
are  sincerely  appreciative  of  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  Sugar 
Division  in  solving  or  working  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problems 
necessarily  involved  in  establishing 
proportionate  shares.  The  pre-hear- 
ing  conferences  in  Louisiana  in  re- 
cent years  with  Mr.  William  Ale- 
wine  and  Mr.  0.  S.  Homstad,  whose 
duties  in  the  Sugar  Division  relate 
particularly  to  proportionate  shares, 
and  both  of  whom  we  desire  to 
highly  commend,  have  been  most 
pleasant  and  we  are  certain  very 
fruitful  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
Department. 
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(Continued  from  page  285) 
mgar  available  for  the  Northeast. 
More  raw  sugar  supplies  are  avail- 
able this  year  to  cane  refiners  than 
vvere  available  last  year,  with  no 
ndication  that  consumers  are  going 
to  buy  as  much  refined  cane  sugar 
as  last  year.  The  Sugar  Act  still 
permits  refiners  to  refine  and  mar- 
ket in  the  Northeast  as  much  of  the 
total  raw  sugar  supply  as  may  be 
Inecessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers in  that  area." 

'*A11  evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  there  also  is  no  shortage  of  re- 
fined sugar  available  to  the  North- 
least.  Eastern  refined  cane  sugar  is 
being  shipped  hundreds  of  miles 
Westward  where  abundant  beet  sug- 
ar supplies  are  available.  Refined 
cane  sugar  is  being  freely  offered 
in  the  Midwest  at  prices  substantial- 
ly below  the  basic  Eastern  Seaboard 
price  plus  freight." 

"Beet  sugar  is  being  offered  at 
less  than  Eastern  cane  prices  as  far 
East  of  the  normal  beet  sugar  sales 
area  as  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  but 
buyers  there  have  so  far  shown  little 
interest  in  the  face  of  abundant 
offerings  of  cane  sugar." 

Beet  Sugar  Marketing  Ability 

''Beet  sugar  marketing  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  ex- 
ceeded those  for  the  same  period 
last  year  by  more  than  80,000  tons. 
Cane  sugar  sellers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  marketed  almost  120,000 
tons  less  than  at  this  time  a  year 
ago." 

"Some  of  the  most  significant  in- 
creases in  beet  sugar  deliveries  this 
year  have  been  in  the  states  on  or 
just  beyond  the  Eastern  fringe  of 
the  industry's  normal  marketing  ter- 
ritory. For  example,  most  recent 
trade  figures  show  that  compared 
with  1956,  beet  sugar  deliveries  dur- 
ing the  first  five  month  in  1957 
were  up  144  per  cent  in  Ohio,  130 
per  cent  in  Indiana,  and  16  per 
cent  in  Illinois  —  in  view  of  the 
heavy     beet     distribution     in     June 


these  percentages  no  doubt  will  be 
significantly  higher  when  the  June 
figures  are  available." 

"The  Crop  Report  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  just  last 
Wednesday  indicates  that  sugar  beet 
production  this  year,  from  11  per 
cent  more  acres  than  last  year,  will 
be  large  enough  to  provide  an  all- 
time  high  quantity  of  beet  sugar — 
2,150,000  to  2,200,000  tons  of  sugar, 
topping  all  previous  production  rec- 
ords by  150,000  to  200,000  tons. 
With  adequate  stocks  on  hand  and 
the  harvest  of  this  huge  crop  to  be- 
gin in  a  few  weeks,  the  beet  sugar 
industry's  ability  to  market  its  full 
proportionate  share  of  whatever 
volume  of  sugar  consumers  may 
need  this  year  is  at  an  all-time 
high." 

"For  the  obvious  purpose  of  af- 
fecting sugar  prices  in  the  North- 
east, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  set  total  marketing  quotas  this 
year  at  an  admittedly  inflated  fig- 
ure of  9,300,000  tons.  This  is  500,- 
000  tons  higher  than  the  Depart- 
ment's own  estimate  of  actual  con- 
sumption and  distribution  for  the 
year.  The  beet  sugar  quota  result- 
ing from  the  Department's  action 
is  now  2,101,000  tons — about  150,- 
000  tons  greater  than  the  record 
beet  sugar  quota  and  marketings  of 
1,955,000  tons  in  1956." 

"The  1956  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  gave  American  sugar 
producers  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  foreign  suppliers  in  filling  in- 
creases in  sugar  requirements  of  a 
growing  nation.  Part  of  the  in- 
creased need  for  sugar  arises  be- 
cause of  the  West's  fast-growing 
population.  It  was  both  natural  and 
imperative  that  this  increase  be  sup- 
plied in  considerable  part  by  in- 
creased quotas  to  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry, which  produces  in  the  Mid- 
west and  West." 

"There  has  been  and  is  plenty  of 
sugar  available  for  every  hamlet 
and   every  consumer   in  the   United 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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states,  and  there  will  continue  to 
be  ample  supplies  to  meet  all  Ameri- 
can demands.  Thanks  to  the  present 
Sugar  Act,  the  average  prices  of 
sugar  to  U.  S.  consumers  has  re- 
sisted the  upward  pressure  of 
prices  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
have  the  prices  of  virtually  all  other 
food  products.  While  there  has  been 
a  moderate  advance  in  the  sugar 
price  level,  it  has  not  advanced  pro- 
portionately with  living  costs  and 
is  even  below  the  level  considered 
reasonable  and  fair  as  measured  by 
the  Labor  Department's  Consumers' 
Price  Index,  which  the  Sugar  Act 
authorizes  as  a  gauge.  Because  of 
the  present  Sugar  Act,  American 
consumers  have  been  protected  from 
the  skyrocketing  world  sugar  mar- 
ket, on  which  prices  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  few  months  of 
1956.  Since  last  November,  the 
world  price  has  been  above,  much 
of  the  time  substantially  above,  the 
United  States  price." 

*'The  beet  sugar  inudstry's  in- 
creased marketings  and  its  prospec- 
tive greater  output  for  this  year — 
both  of  which  are  direct  results  of 
the  1956  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act — will  continue  to  help  give  posi- 
tive assurance  of  adequate  supplies 
and  reasonable  prices  for  American 
sugar  consumers." 

The  statement  was  given  to  news- 
paper men  by  Robert  H.  Shields, 
President  and  General  Counsel  of 
the  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
Mr.  Shields  made  it  clear  that  where 
the  statement  referred  to  **cane  sug- 
ar sellers"  he  was  not  referring  to 
sugar  producers  in  the  mainland 
cane  area.  He  also  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Sugar  Act  had,  as  al- 
ways, provided  adequate  protection 
for  domestic  sugar  users. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   283) 
meet  to  qualify  for  payments  under 
the  Sugar  Act  is  to  pay  all  persons 
employed  on  the  farm  in  producing, 


cultivating,  or  harvesting  sugarcane 
wage  rates  not  less  than  those  de- 
termined as  fair  and  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
a  public  hearing  and  investigation. 
Another  condition  is  that  processors 
who  are  also  producers  must  pay 
prices  determined  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  for  sugarcane  purchased 
from  other  producers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
sible information,  U.S.D.A,  requests 
that    all    interested    persons    appear 
at  the  hearing  to  present  their  views 
and     pertinent     data.      Information 
and  recommendations  are  requested! 
specifically    on    the    pricing    period 
for    raw    sugar    and    molasses,    the 
absorption  by  the  processor  of  the« 
costs  of  hoisting  and  weighing  sug-i 
arcane,    the    amount    of   transporta-j 
tion  allowances  which  the  processor^ 
shall  pay  to  producers,  and  the  prices 
for  salvage  sugarcane." 

Howard  Bond  Dies 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
report  the  death  of  Howard  Bond 
who  died  on  July  8th,  1957  after  a 
rather  extended  illness.  Mr.  Bond 
was  59  years  old  and  had  been  a 
valued  employee  of  the  South  Coast 
Corporation  for  the  past  30  years. 
He  began  his  career  with  South 
Coast  when  that  Corporation  was 
formed  in  1927. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Bond  was  head  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  South  Coast  and  was 
also  in  charge  of  personnel,  labor 
relations,  safety  and  welfare.  He 
was  probably  best  known  through- 
out the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
for  his  work  with  labor,  especially 
in  negotiating  for  foreign  laborers 
during  harvest  time.  He  was  an 
expert  in  the  labor  recruiting  field 
and  took  charge  of  this  work  for 
the  industry  as  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League. 

Sucrochemicals 

The  Colonial  Sugars  Company  has 
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innounced  the  formation  of  a  Sucro- 
ihemical  Division  to  produce  indus- 
;rial  chemicals  using  sugar  as  the 
najor  raw  material. 

A  July  1st  news  release  by  Sugar 
information  states  that  a  pilot  plant 
las  been  constructed  to  manufacture 
ucrose  esters  and  is  now  in  oper- 
ition  at  the  site  of  Colonial's  sugar 
efinery  at  Gramercy,  Louisiana. 
Samples  of  sucrose  monostearate 
ire  being  offered  at  the  present 
:ime  to  interested  firms  for  product 
development  work,  and  other  esters 
including  sucrose  monopalmitate, 
sucrose  mono-oleate,  sucrose  mono- 
fnyristate  and  sucrose  monolaurate 
will  be  available  shortly. 


|IN  THE  FIELD 

I  (Continued  from  page  284) 

ion  the  heavy  soil. 

Chlordane  is  not  recommended  for 
light  soil  except  in  the  area  near 
Edgard,  La.,  where  wireworms  have 
been  a  problem. 


USDA 

(Continued  from  page  286) 
Under  item  (1)  of  the  proposal, 
the  1957-crop  proportionate  shares 
would,  in  most  cases,  become  the 
farm  bases  for  the  1958  crop.  This 
would  not  be  applicable,  of  course, 
for  farms  which  are  reconstituted 
for  the  1958  crop.  The  matter  of 
establishing  proportionate  shares  for 
such  farms  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  statement. 

Proportionate  shares  for  the  crops 
1954  through  1957  have  been  based 


Available  for  Louisiana  season,  raw 
sugar  fabrication  specialists  with  more 
than  25  years  experience.  At  Central 
Soledad  in  Cienfugos  area. 

Please  write  to: 

Cesario  A.  Perez  &  Luis  Cadalso 

Box    251 

Cienfuegos,    Cuba 


upon  the  record  of  individual  farm 
plantings  during  the  years  1949 
through  1953,  except  in  the  Meeker 
Area,  where  the  years  1948  through 
1952  were  used  for  the  last  two 
crops.  The  extension  of  1957  farm 
shares  as  1958  farm  bases  would  re- 
sult in  no  basic  change  in  this  meth- 
od. While  this  proposal  has  con- 
siderable merit  from  the  standpoint 
of  simplicity,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  your  views  and  recommen- 
dations on  alternative  methods  for 
establishing  proportionate  shares. 
Alternative  methods  could  include 
the  use  of  a  more  current  base 
period. 

Items  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  proposal, 
providing  for  a  minimum  proportion- 
ate share  of  5.0  acres  for  any  old 
farm  and  a  5.0  acre  share  for  new 
farms  are  self-explanatory.  We 
should  like  your  views  realtive  to  the 
adequacy  of  this  proposed  acreage 
level. 

It  is  believed  that  item  (4),  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  share 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  needs  no 
further  explanation.  However,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter 
if  there  are  any  questions. 

Item  (5)  refers  to  the  same  pro- 
vision concerning  livestock  sugar 
which  was  considered  at  last  year's 
hearing.  We  would  welcome  any 
new  ideas  or  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  this  j)rovision. 

Item  (6)  provides  that  the  plant- 
ed acreage  records  for  farms  which 
are  subdivided  in  1958  would  be 
divided  among  the  subdivisions  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  followed 
under  the  1957  program.  In  view 
of  the  rather  involved  procedure, 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  well  to 
review  briefly  the  provisions  of  the 
1957-crop  determination: 

a.  The  proportionate  share  for 
each  subdivision  of  a  farm  was  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centage relationship  of  cropland 
suitable  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane in  each  subdivision  to  such 
cropland  in  the  1956  parent  farm 
unless  the   county  committee   deter- 
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mined  that  the  use  of  cropland  re- 
lationships in  any  case  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  proportionate 
share  which  was  not  representative 
of  the  1957-crop  sugarcane  acreage 
on  any  subdivision  at  the  time  of 
subdivision,  or  was  not  consistent 
with  written  evidence  of  the  acre- 
ages of  sugarcane  on  any  subdivi- 
sion during  the  crop  years  1954, 
1955  and  1956.  In  such  case  the 
county  committee  was  authorized  to 
adjust  the  proportionate  shares  tak- 
ing 1954,  1955,  1956  and  1957  acre- 
ages into  consideration. 

b.  If  the  parties  concerned  in 
any  subdivision  agreed  in  writing, 
application  could  be  made  to  the 
county  committee  for  the  division 
of  the  1956  farm  base  on  the  basis 
of  the  percentage  relationship  of  the 
total  1954,  1955,  and  1956  sugar- 
cane acreage  in  each  subdivision  to 
the  acreage  for  such  years  in  the 
parent  farm. 

c.  To  avoid  the  plowing-out  of 
1957-crop  sugarcane  acreages,  the 
parties  concerned  could  also  agree 
in  writing  to  establish  1957  shares 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  re- 
lationship between  the  1957  meas- 
ured acreage  on  each  subdivision 
and  the  1957  sugarcane  acreage  on 
the  parent  farm.  It  is  clear  that  if 
the  cropland  relationships  were  used 
in  such  cases,  one  part  could  have 
had  a  smaller  proportionate  share 
than  the  sugarcane  acreage  grown 
thereon,  while  the  reverse  situation 
might  be  true  for  the  other  part. 
Accordingly,  it  was  deemed  equita- 
ble to  divide  the  1956  farm  base  in 
such  cases  on  the  basis  of  the  grow- 
ing acreage  of  sugarcane  on  the 
subdivisions.  It  was  recognized  that 
the  division  of  the  1956  base  by  this 
method  would  be  temporary  and 
that  subsequently  the  base  history 
would  be  divided  permanently  on 
the  basis  of  the  cropland  relation- 
ship or  upon  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  based  upon  the  sug- 
aixane  acreage  on  the  parts  for  the 
years  1954,  1955  and  1956.  The 
question  is  now  raised  as  to  when  a 
l)ermanent   division   of   base   history 


should  be  made  in  these  cases.' 
Should  a  permanent  division  be 
made  beginning  with  1958  or  should 
recognition  be  given  to  the  crop 
cycle  on  the  land?  That  is,  if  the 
acreage  growing  on  the  land  receiv- 
ing the  advantage  of  an  increased 
base  in  1957  was  plant  cane,  should 
the  temporary  arrangement  be  ex- 
tended through  1959?  Furthermore, 
where  ratoon  crops  were  involved, 
should  an  extension  be  provided  to 
allow  completion  of  the  normal  crop 
cycle  ? 

Since  the  matter  of  dividing  farm 
history  is  most  important,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  the  advantage  of 
your  considered  judgement  of  the 
problem. 

Item  (7)  provides  that  the  spe- 
cial provisions  included  in  the  1957 
program  for  the  Parishes  of  Avoy- 
elles, St.  Landry,  and  Rapides, 
would  be  continued  for  the  1958 
crop. 

We  welcome  any  and  all  comments, 
suggestions,  recommendations,  and 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  fore- 
going proposal  and  any  other  mat- 
ters pertinent  to  the  operations  of 
the  sugarcane  proportionate  share 
program.  We  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  your  recommendations 
regarding  the  acreage  which  you 
believe  should  be  allocated  for  the 
1958  crop  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  sugar  which  you  deem  should  be 
considered  as  a  normal  carryover. 
In  your  consideration  of  the  acreage 
which  should  be  allocated,  we  again 
call  your  attention  to  the  increase 
in  yields  of  sugar  per  planted  acre 
which  have  occurred  during  recent 
years  and  the  fact  that  the  burden- 
some inventories  of  sugar  are  costly 
to  growers  and  processors. 


^^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 
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Get  5  tons*  more  cane 

per  acre 

on  heavy  soils! 

"^  2^^   tons  plant  and  2^2  tons  Ist  Stubble. 

KILL    SOIL    INSECTS   at  planting  time  with 

CHLORDANE 


Chlordane  soil  insect  control  increases  yields  more  than  5 
tons  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $5.00  per  acre,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  August  15,  1956  issue  of  THE  SUGAR 
BULLETIN.  Read  this  article  and  see  your  county  agent 
for  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  booklet 
on  Chlordane  dosages  and  applications. 


See  You7'  Dealer  Today  For 

CHLORDANE 

Available  in  All  Cane  Growing  Areas 

VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

330  EAST  GRAND  AVENUE  CHICAGO   11,   ILLINOIS 
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SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Napoleonville,   Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

Serving  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%    Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information  contact  any 
of  the  following: 
The  Home  Office— 

Napoleonville,  La. 
Leon  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  King — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schwarzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &e9: 

/ rtti  sAacMtr  ctMimAi  iy^^ir  MOuft  loam  Mimit  m4r  / 

NIW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaxa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoao  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Chemistry   i 

Chemistry  Library, 
Louisiana  State  UnlrarGity, 
ty,      :;tatlori 
_        :e.La.  (3) 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykert 


Mr.  Myers  Visits 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  nice 
visit  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  Myers  who  spent  several 
days  in  Louisiana  attending  the 
A.S.C.  convention  in  New  Orleans 
July  16th  through  18th,  and  visiting 
with  the  local  sugar  people. 

The  Head  of  the  Sugar  Division 
didn't  let  us  in  on  any  of  his  "state 
secrets"  but  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  him  with  us  and  we  hope 
he  will  visit  Louisiana  more  often. 
The  Markets 
After  moving  along  at  a  great 
rate  for  the  better  part  of  a  year 
the  ''World"  sugar  market  has  sud- 
denly run  out  of  steam.  Sugar  that 
the  experts  apparently  knew  noth- 
ing about  has  appeared  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  demoralize  the  situ- 
ation and  prices  have  dropped  al- 
most a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound 
since  the  first  of  July. 

World  sugar  is  quoted  today  (July 
25th)  at  $4.60  a  hundred  pounds 
f.o.b.  Cuba.  This  is  the  lowest  quo- 
tation since  November  26th,  1956 
when  the  World  spot  price  was 
$4.40  a  hundred  pounds,  and  when 
the  market  began  a  more  or  less 
steady  climb  to  a  high  of  $6.85  on 
April  22nd  of  this  year. 

The  worm  has  turned.  Instead  of 
selling  at  a  substantial  premium 
over  U.  S.  Quota  sugars  World  sug- 
ars are  now  considerably  below  the 
comparable  ''Domestic'  'value.  This 
means  that  the  Sugar  Division  will 
have  to  shift  gears.  The  World  mar- 
ket has  changed  from  a  stimulant 
to  a  depressant. 

Quota  Actions 
For  the  record,  we  list  the  actions 
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of  the  Sugar  Division  since  January 
1st  to  combat  rising  sugar  prices  in 
the  Domestic  market. 

On  January  11th,  when  the  Do- 
mestic price  of  raws  was  6.45,  quo- 
tas were  increased  from  8,800,000 
tons  to  9,000,000  tons. 

On  May  24th,  when  the  price  of 
Domestic  raws  was  again  at  6.45, 
a  Puerto  Rican  deficit  of  150,000 
tons  was  reallocated. 

On  June  12th,  when  the  price  of 
Domestic  raws  was  6.55,  quotas 
were  increased  100,000  tons  to 
9,100,000  tons. 

On  June  14th,  when  the  price  of 
Domestic  raws  was  6.55,  restrictions 
were  listed  to  allow  offshore  areas 
to  market  their  entire  quotas  at 
any  time  during  the  year. 

On  June  26th,  when  the  price  of 
Domestic  raws  was  6.55,  the  full 
marketing  privilege  was  extended  to 
Louisiana  and  Florida. 

On  July  5th,  when  the  Domestic 
price  was  6.60,  quotas  were  in- 
creased 200,000  tons  to  9,300,000 
tons. 

On  July  18th,  when  the  price  of 
Domestic  raws  was  6.50,  a  143,977 
ton  Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rican  def- 
icit was  reallocated. 

Crop  Report 
The  following  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  cane  crop  is  from  the 
July  12th  circular  of  the  Louisiana 
Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the  U.S. 
D.A.  and  L.S.U.  The  report  applies 
to  conditions  on  July  1,  1957. 

"Sugarcane  tonnage  for  sugar  and 

seed    is   estimated    at   6,048,000    net 

tons,  15  percent  more  than  last  year 

and  10  percent  above  average.  Acre- 

( Continued  on  page  303) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDENf 


6>'  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


m 


For  the  past  several  years,  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  cane 
farmers  in  the  Teche  area  that  a 
large  rat  called  the  nutria  was  dam- 
aging sugar  cane.  At  first,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  the  nutria 
was  noticed,  the  damage  done  to 
cane  was  only  slight.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  rat  multiplied  rapidly  and  as 
the  population  increased  so  did  its 
appetite  for  cane. 

The  damage  done  by  this  pest  last 
year  in  the  Teche  area  was  con- 
siderable, but  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  damage  done  this  year. 
This  year,  many  acres  on  many 
farms  in  the  Teche  country  have 
been  completely  stripped  of  cane. 
The  cane  feeding  habit  of  the  nutria 
is  very  wasteful.  It  appears  that  the 
animal  gnaws  through  a  stalk  of 
cane,  eating  only  until  the  stalk  falls 
to  the  ground  then  the  pest  gnaws 
at  another  stalk.  This  continues 
from  one  stalk  to  another.  It  has 
been  reported  that  whole  fields  of 
cane  measuring  up  to  10  acres  have 
been  cut  and  completely  destroyed 
by  nutria  in  a  matter  of  several 
nights.  High  water  pushed  in  by 
Hurricane  Audrey  carried  many  of 
these  pests  from  the  marshes  to  the 
croplands.  Finding  an  abundant 
food  supply  in  the  croplands,  the 
nutria  did  not  recede  with  the 
water.  This  added  many  thousand 
to  the  large  number  already  in  the 
area. 

Although  wholesale  cane  damage 
has  occurred  only  in  the  Teche  area, 
reports  indicate  the  nutria  have  mi- 
grated into  the  cane  fields  of  most 
of  the  sugar  belt.    The   increase   in 
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Nutria  in  the  Cane  Fields 

population  and  its  rapid  spread 
throughout  the  cane  belt  can  cause 
serious  damage  to  our  entire  crop; 
each  year.  Something  has  to  bei 
done  to  bring  this  menace  under 
control. 

Unfortunately,  "^  h  i  s  overgrown 
rodent,  reported  i^  obtain  a  weight 
of  up  to  25  pounds,  is  a  fur  bear-j 
ing  animal  and  is,  therefore,  given! 
protection  by  the  Louisiana  Wild! 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Toj 
kill  or  trap  a  nutria,  farmers  are 
supposed  to  get  special  permits  from 
the  Commission. 

Before  a  control  program  can  be' 
developed,  the  nutria  must  first  be 
officially  branded  as  an  outlaw.  I 
Other  than  trapping,  no  effective 
control  measure  is  known  and  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  research  that 
will  develop  effective  control  meas- 
ures.   This  will  take  time. 

Mr.  Sidney  McCrory,  Commission- 
er of  Agriculture,  has  arranged  for 
a  public  hearing  to  discuss  the  nu- 
tria problem.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  Friday,  August  2,  1957,  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  New 
Iberia  Court  House.  Sugarcane 
farmers  who  have  suffered  crop 
damage  done  by  the  nutria  should 
attend  this  hearing.  In  addition  to 
Commissioner  McCrory,  Mr.  Lamar 
Clement,  Director  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  will  attend 
the  meeting. 

Any  farmer  in  the  sugar  belt  who 
now  thinks  of  this  animal  as  just 
another  minor  pest  similar  to  the 
common  field  rat  or  the  raccoon  has 
only  to  visit  the  nutria  infested  cane 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Dudley  Smith  in  Asia 

Dudley  Smith,  Vice  President, 
Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producers  As- 
sociation and  Chairman  of  the  Sug- 
ar Advisory  Committee  on  Market- 
ing and  Research,  and  Albert  Nei- 
mur,  formerly  sugar  expert  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  have 
departed  for  an  eight  v^eeks'  so- 
journ in  South  Vietnam.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Neimur  have  contracted 
with  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  rehabilitation  both  agricul- 
turally and  economically,  of  cane 
sugar  mills  and  sugar  cane  planta- 
tions which  were  seriously  damaged, 
and  in  some  instances  almost  totally 
destroyed,  by  the  enemy  during  the 
late  war. 

Dr.  Arthur  Keller  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  international  expert  on 
sugar  extraction,  will  fly  to  South 
Vietnam  early  this  month  to  collab- 
orate with  Smith  and  Neimur  on 
the  report  to  ICA. 

If  the  foreign  Aid  Bill  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  is  passed  in  its 
present  form  it  will  provide  funds 
enabling  the  International  Cooper- 
ation Administration,  at  its  discre- 
tion, to  rebuild  the  sugar  industry 
of  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  work 
in  South  Vietnam,  Smith  and  Nei- 
mur will  return  to  the  United  States 
via  Turkey,  Spain  and  other  points 


of  interest  along  the  Mediterranean. 

Certification  Required 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  after  the  close 
of  business  July  23  certification  by 
the  Department  will  be  required  be- 
fore any  sugar  from  Cuba  may  be 
entered  for  direct  consumption. 

The  requirement,  which  will  re- 
main in  effect  until  January  1,  1958, 
has  become  effective  because  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  quantity  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  which  may 
be  entered  in  1957  from  Cuba  has 
already  arrived.  The  certification 
method  is  a  means  of  preventing 
entries  of  sugar  in  excess  of  the 
quota. 

Form  SU-3,  Application  for  Entry 
of  Sugar,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Sugar  Division,  Commodity  Stabili- 
zation Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
for  approval  by  the  Department 
prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Cuban 
direct  -  consumption  sugar.  Hereto- 
fore, in  1957,  applications  on  Form 
SU-3  were  filed  directly  with  the 
Collectors  of  Customs  at  the  port  of 
entry. 

"Notice  No.  1  of  Requirement  of 
Certification  —  1957"  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  July  24, 
1957. 

Certifications  of  Cuban  raw  sugar 
for  further  processing  will  not  be 
required  until  80  percent  of  the 
overall  quota  for  Cuba  has  been  en- 
tered and  notice  thereof  has  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


area  in  and  around  Franklin,  Bayou     erette,   and   New   Iberia,   to   have  a 
Sale,    Centerville,    Cypremort,   Jean-     change  in  attitude. 
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HEARINa  SET  ON  WAGES  AND 

PRICES  FOR  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE! 


On  July  8th  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  a 
public  hearing  will  be  held  on  Lou- 
isiana sugarcane  wages  and  prices 
in  the  City  Hall  auditorium  at  Thib- 
odaux,  La.,  August  7,  1957  at  10 
a.m. 

Testimony  will  be  received  on 
(1)  fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates 
for  workers  in  Louisiana  employed 
in  harvesting  1957  crop  sugarcane, 
and  in  producing  and  cultivating 
sugarcane  during  1958,  and  (2)  fair 
prices  for  1957  crop  sugarcane. 

One  condition  producers  must 
meet  to  qualify  for  payments  under 
the  Sugar  Act  is  to  pay  all  persons 
employed  on  the  farm  in  producing, 
cultivating,  or  harvesting  sugarcane 
wage  rates  not  less  than  those  de- 
termined as  fair  and  reasonable  by 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
a  public  hearing  and  investigation. 
Another  condition  is  that  processors 
who  are  also  producers  must  pay 
prices  determined  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  for  sugarcane  purchased 
from  other  producers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  possi- 
ble  information,   USDA   requests! 
that  all  interested  persons  appear  at: 
the   hearing  to   present  their  views  i 
and  pertinent  data.     Information  and  I 
recommendations  are  requested  spe- 
cifically  on   the   pricing   period   for 
raw    sugar    and    molasses,    the    ab- 
sorption   by    the    processor    of    the 
costs    of    hoisting    and    weighing 
sugarcane,  the  amount  of  transpor- 
tation allowances  which  the  process- 
or shall  pay  to  producers,   and  the 
price  for  salvage  sugarcane. 


SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JULY  25,  1957 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                      Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.35  6.55                    6.15 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW   ORLEANS 6.31  6.49                    6.10 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 4.60  6.18                    3.41 

SUGAR   FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Sept.  Nov.                     Mch. 

Today 5.84  5.75                     5.80 

1    Month   Ago 6.06  6J)5                     5.75 

1    Year   Ago 5.65  5.64                      5.41 

OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS   AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1957  Same  Date  1956 

Americen 230,265    tons  230,188    tons 

National    (Godchaux)    112,281    tons  142,513    tons 

Colonial 96,499    tons  114,250    tons 

Henderson 70,065    tons  74,725    tons 

Southdown 24,765    tons  37,577    tons 

South  Coast 36,621    tons  54,162    tons 

Supreme 64,364    tons  82,465    tons    ' 

Totals 634,860    tons  735,880    tons 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  INCREASED  TO  FILL  DEFICITS 


On  July  17th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that 
1957  sugar  quotas  for  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area,  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  and  Cuba  had  been  in- 
creased 143,977  short  tons,  raw 
value,  to  fill  deficits  in  the  quotas 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

This  revision  results  in  increases 
in  the  quotas  for  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  of  76,066  short  tons,  raw 
value,  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
of  23,406  tons  and  Cuba  of  44,505 
tons. 

The  deficits  within  basic  quotas 
for  the  three  areas  total  288,490 
short  tons,  raw  value.  This  includes 
a  previously  announced  deficit  of 
189,184  short  tons,  raw  value,  in 
the  Puerto  Rican  quota  and  new 
deficits  of  27,970  tons  in  the  Ha- 
waiian quota  and  1,083  tons  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  an  additional 
deficit  of  70,253  tons  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  quota. 

Previously,  the  189,184  ton  deficit 
for  Puerto  Rico  was  prorated  to  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area  (80,041 
tons),  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
(24,629  tons),  Cuba  (39,843  tons) 
and  Hawaii  (44,671  tons).  Today's 
action  reallocates  Hawaii's  share  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  to  the  do- 
mestic  areas   and    Cuba.     Proration 


of  the  deficit  of  288,490  tons  is 
needed  to  assure  that  the  total  U.  S. 
requirements  now  set  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  at  9,300,000  tons 
for  1957  as  announced  July  5  (US 
DA  Release  2108-57)    will  be  filled. 

Estimates  of  Hawaiian  sugar  pro- 
cessings now  indicate  deliveries  of 
approximately  1,100,000  tons  to  the 
United  States.  Data  available  upon 
completion  of  crops  shows  maximum 
prospective  deliveries  of  920,000 
tons  from  Puerto  Rico  and  15,000 
tons  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  new  deficit  prorations  (defi- 
cits are  in  parenthesis),  adjusted 
quotas,  and  changes  from  previous 
quotas  follow.  Country  quotas  not 
listed  and  ''direct-consumption  lim- 
its" for  all  areas  are  unchanged 
from  the  July  5  announcement. 

New  quotas    Change 
Area:  Proration  adjuated  for    from 

of  deficit  proration  of   previous 
deficit       quotas 
( short  tons,  rav  value) 


Domestic  beet  sugar 
Mainland  cane  sugar 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Pico 
Virgin  Islands 
Cuba 

Sub-total 

Foreign  countries  other 
than  Cuba  (unchanged) 


156,107 

W,035 

(27,970) 

(259, '♦S?) 

(1,003) 

00 


2,177,205 
669,9'»7 
1,100,000  1/ 

'r     920,000  1/ 
15,000  1/ 

8,056,565 


76,066 

23,  toe 

(72,61*1) 
(70,253) 
(  1,083) 
Uit,505 

00 


1  Expected  deliveries.  Despite  declara- 
tion of  deficits,  full  basic  quotas  are  avail- 
able to  these  areas  as  follows:  Hawaii 
1,127,970;  Puerto  Rico  1,179,437;  Virgin 
Islands  16,083  short  tons,  raw  value. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  299) 
age  was  increased  14  percent  to 
252,000  acres  this  year  in  line  with 
an  increase  in  the  proportionate 
share  acreage.  Indicated  yield  per 
acre  at  24  tons  is  slightly  above  last 
year  and  well  above  average.  Dam- 
age from  the  hurricane  is  not 
thought  to  be  significant,  although 
cane  was  subjected  to  high  wind 
and  some  canes  were  broken.  Mois- 
ture has  been  ample  thus  far  to 
bring  cane  along  in  good  shape." 
St.  James  Field  Day 
The  Annual  St.  James  field  Day 
will  be  held  this  year  on  August  8th 
according   to   an    announcement    re- 


ceived from  Kermit  J.  Coulon,  St. 
James  Parish  County  Agent. 

Field  demonstrations  will  be  held 
on  the  F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons' 
Farm  and  registrations  will  be  tak- 
en at  the  St.  James  High  School 
beginning  at  8  A.M. 

The  farm  tour  will  include  result 
demonstrations  on  Hybrid  Corn  Va- 
rieties ;  Sugar  Cane  Varieties ;  Heat 
Treated  Cane ;  Irrigation  of  Cane ; 
Red  Clover  Silage  Preserved  with 
Raw  Sugar;  and  a  look  at  sugar 
fed  hogs. 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  afternoon  meeting. 
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SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
Napoleonville,  Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle, 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

• 

Serving-  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemin*  s,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%    Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information   contact  any 
of  th(»  following-: 
The  Home  Office — 

NaT)oleonville,  La. 
I-eor  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  fc"ng — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schwarzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrlsr  chains  and  slata 
Intarmediat*  carrier  chains,  slats 
Faadar  tabia,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodmird  Wight  &  69: 

/ rttt  lAMcttr  etHJimi  iii0n.r  itoutt  tourn  Minct  iMt / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plan 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO..  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12^  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tckoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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CbemTttry  Ubraty 


Chemistry   Library, 
Louisiana  Sta^^-is^Tersi  ty , 
University^ 

Baton ♦  Rouge tl^  j::^p^^>) 
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RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1956 

By  R.  J.  Matherne  and  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomists,  Crops 

Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  change  in  procedure  for  con- 
ducting the  outfield  agronomy  trials 
of  the  State  and  Federal  stations  on 
cooperating  plantations  which  went 
into  effect  beginning  with  the  plant- 
ing season  of  1955  was  described  in 
our  last  year's  report (6).  Prior  to 
that  time,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  each 
carried  on  its  work  at  a  series  of 
test  fields,  using  different  methods, 
although  there  was  always  free  ex- 
change of  information  during  the 
course  of  the  work  and  joint  final 
evaluation  of  the  results.  Beginning 
with  the  plantings  made  in  the  fall 
of  1955  a  uniform  design  was  used 
for  the  experiments  planted  at  all 
test  field  locations  of  both  agencies. 

The  plant  cane  results  for  1956 
are  the  first  to  be  obtained  under 
the  consolidated  program,  and  also 
the  first  test  field  results  available 
from  plantings  made  with  progeny 
of  seed  that  had  been  treated  wath 
hot  air  for  control  of  stunting  dis- 
ease. The  cane  from  all  tests,  both 
plant  cane  and  stubble,  was  weighed 
with  the  Houma  station's  portable 
weighing  equipment  and  all  samples 
were  analyzed  at  the  Houma  labora- 
tory. The  summarized  data  from  all 
test  fields  will  be  made  available  to 
the  industry  in  a  single  5-year  sum- 
mary sheet,  as  was  done  in  1956. 
In  this  report  are  presented  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  for  which  the 
Houma  station  has  primary  respon- 
sibility. The  L.S.U.  station  will  re- 
port separately  on  the  results  of 
tests  for  which  it  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility. 

Of  special  importance  in  the  re- 
sults of  1956  were  the  continued 
good  performance  of  C.  P.  44/101 
and    N.    Co.    310,    the    outstanding 


early  maturity  of  C.  P.  48/103,  and 
the  promise  of  the  unreleased  vari- 
ety, C.  P.  52/68. 

Weather  Conditions 

The  last  killing  freeze  of  the 
1955-56  winter  at  Houma  was  on 
January  20  when  a  low  of  32  °F. 
was  recorded.  There  were  8  days 
in  January  with  sub-freezing  tem- 
peratures, but  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  season  was  free  of  killing 
freezes  in  the  vicinity  of  Houma. 
Relatively  cool  weather  prevailed 
until  April  and  the  crop  did  not 
make  much  growth  until  after  that 
time.  Although  no  damage  to  cane 
was  reported,  near  freezing  tem- 
peratures were  recorded  in  the  west- 
ern and  northern  sections  of  the 
Sugar  Belt  on  March  8  and  9. 

The  first  freeze  of  the  harvest 
season  occurred  at  Houma  on  No- 
vember 10,  when  a  low  of  30 °F.  was 
recorded,  with  slightly  lower  tem- 
peratures being  reported  in  the 
northern  area.  The  crop  was  con- 
siderably damaged  later  in  the 
month  when  lows  of  27°,  24°,  27°, 
and  24  °F.  occurred  on  November  23, 
27,  28,  and  30,  respectively.  From 
then  on  there  were  very  few  living 
buds  left  on  the  stalks  although  the 
cane  remained  in  a  sound  condition 
at  Houma  until  December  14,  and 
all  varieties  in  maturity  tests  in- 
creased slightly  in  sugar  content  un- 
til that  date  (table  2).  All  juice 
samples  from  the  outfield  tests  were 
analyzed  in  the  usual  manner  with- 
out difficulty  in  clarification. 

Table  1  gives  the  monthly  rain- 
fall at  each  test  field  location  during 
1956.  Rainfall  was  adequate  and 
the  distribution  during  the  growing 
season  was  such  that  the  crop  did 
not    suffer    for    want    of    rain    at 
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Houma  and  in  most  of  the  sugar 
belt,  but  there  were  some  excep- 
tions, notably  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion. During  August  and  September 
there  was  very  little  rain  at  the 
Alma  test  field  and  the  crop  there 
was  affected  by  the  drouth.  Har- 
vest operations  were  facilitated  by 
the  relatively  dry  weather  in  late 
October  and  November  when  rain- 
fall was  generally  low  over  most  of 
the  district. 

Experimental  Technique 

Methods  used  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  evaluate 
sugarcane  varieties  on  cooperating 
plantations  have  been  described  in 
previous  reports (5,  6).  All  plant 
cane  tests  consisted  of  complete  ran- 
domized blocks  with  4  replications 
of  approximately  1/100  acre  with  17 
varieties  in  each  block.  Twenty  va- 
rieties were  included  in  first  stubble 
tests.  A  group  consisting  of  8  com- 
mercial varieties  was  replicated  4 
times  and  another  group  of  8  prom- 
ising unreleased  varieties,  together 
with  4  check  varieties,  was  repli- 
cated twice.  Two  levels  of  nitrogen 
were  applied  to  both  plant  cane  and 
first  stubble  experiments  but  the 
effect  of  the  nitrogen  treatments  is 
not  discussed  in  this  report.  The 
Raceland  second  stubble  test  was  a 
randomized  block  experiment  with 
4  replications  of  each  of  20  commer- 


cial and  promising  unreleased  vari- 
eties with  plots  approximately  1/60 
acre  in  size.  Two  levels  of  nitrogen 
were  used  in  this  test,  but,  as  point- 
ed out  above,  fertilizer  treatments 
are  not  considered  in  this  report. 
The  Bon  Secour  second  stubble  test 
was  similar  to  the  first  stubble  ex- 
periments described  above. 

Cane  was  cut  top  and  bottom  by 
hand  in  most  cases  and  the  trash 
burned,  or,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  burn,  the  gross  weights  were 
taken  and  adjustments  were  made 
for  trash  content  as  determined  in 
previous  trials  with  due  considera- 
tion given  to  varietal  differences  in 
this  respect. 

One  20-stalk  sample  from  each 
plot  was  taken  to  Houma  for  mill- 
ing and  juice  analysis.  Theoretical 
sugar  yields  were  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  Winter  -  Carp  -  Geerligs 
formula  from  Brix  and  sucrose  an- 
alysis of  the  primary  or  crusher 
juice,  using  Arceneaux's  simplifica- 
tion (1).  Varieties  differ  in  juice 
extraction,  fiber  content,  and  in 
purity  drop  from  primary  juice  tc 
normal  juice,  and  these  facts  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  arriving 
at  the  indicated  sugar  yields. 

Maturity  Studies 

Results  of  maturity  studies  con- 
ducted during  the  harvest  season 
with  6  commercial  varieties  in  plant 


TABLE    1. 
Monthly   rainfall   at   cooperative   variety   test   stations    during    1956. 

:  Monthly  rainfall  during  1956  (inches) 

t 
Station  »     Jan.    t     Feb.    t  March   t  April  »     May     t  June      t     July 


iU£. 


Sept. 


Total 


Raceland 2.39  «  5.82  i  3.58 

Greenwood t  2.90  t  U.60  t  I4.30 

Oaklawn 1  2.35  i  6.U0  t  3.00 

►Albania 1  3.10  1  7.27  »  3.09 

LeTert-St.John  :  3-80  »  7.60  t  U.53 

AlJia I  2.75  t  10.00  1  14.25 

Bon  Secour  ....i  2.36  1  7.83  i  U.0I4 

Ela  Hall 3.15  «  5.65  «  3.65 

Hooraa i  2.50  t  5.11  t  3-38 


Nomal  for 
Houna 


li.02 


U.02 


3.58 


3.U7  J  U.29  «  6.75  I  7.82 

3.U0  t  6.25  t  9.00  t  2.15 

2.55  t  11.80  I  3.60  I  1.85 

U.U8  t  3.67   t  7.39  I  2.0U 

1.9U  I  U.OO  :  9.60  I  2.03 

2.55  I  3.35  :  7.00  t  U.UO 

3.36  I  5.21  :  6.28   I  5.99 

3.05  «  8.31  «  5.19   I  6.U0 

3.20  I  8.05  I  5.15  :  7.50 


3.95 


3.97   «     5.71  «     8.15 


3.9i4  t     10,05 

3.U0 


5.75 
1,70 
2.76 
3.82 


7.00  I     I6.0U 
7.35  I       6.36 


2.60     .       1.15     t     1.95 


8.30  t  1.70 
6.60  t  6.10  J  2.20 
6,li5  1       2.61*     I     0.98 

3.75 

1.10 

5.7I4 

6.10 


1.66 
2.55 
0.93 
0.98 
1.96 


U.55 


2.10  1 

6.20  ! 

0.80  1 

1*.25  « 

2.U1  t 

2.56  1 

2.05  t 

0.81  : 

3.85  f 


IO.I4O 
7.15 
8.30 
8.72 
5.80 
8.52 
7.70 
1;.25 

5.17 


58.81 
58.50 
59.80 
50.21 
57.63 
U7.86 
55.60 
56.05 
6U.95 

60.68 


Rainfall  recorded  at  nearby  Iberia  Livestock  Farm.    Information  for  Albania  not  available. 
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cane  tests  at  the  Houma  station  are 
presented  in  table  2.  In  agreement 
with  results  of  all  previous  tests, 
C.  P.  48/103  gave  juice  of  high 
quality  on  the  first  of  October  when 
the  first  samples  were  taken.  At 
that  time  it  surpassed  C.  P.  44/101 
in  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  by  21  percent,  maintaining 
its  superiority  above  all  others  on 
each  sampling  date  during  the  sea- 
son, and  averaged  16  percent  above 
C.  P.  44/101  when  the  last  samples 
were  taken  on  December  14.  It  is 
no  doubt  the  best  early  -  maturing 
variety  presently  available  commer- 
cially and  is  especially  recommended 
as  a  variety  to  provide  cane  of  ac- 
ceptable milling  quality  in  the  early 
part  of  the  harvest  season. 

C.  P.  47/193  was  included  in  ma- 
turity tests  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing 1956.  Results  of  this  year's  test- 
ing indicate  that  it  also  will  be  rela- 
tively early  maturing,  although  not 
as  early  as  C.  P.  48/103.  On  October 
1,  it  was  121  percent  of  C.  P.  44/101 
in  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane,  and  gave  juices  of  better 
sucrose  qualities  than  C.  P.  44/101 
on  each  sampling  date  except  the 
last  one  on  December  14,  when  it 
averaged  97  percent  of  C.  P.  44/101 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  N.  Co.  310 
performed  very  much  as  in  the  past 
with  the  exception  that  it  surpassed 


C.  P.  44/101  slightly  earlier  in  the 
testing  period  (November  15)  than 
in  1954  and  1955,  but  essentially  the 
same  as  in  previous  years  (4). 

Both  C.  P.  36/105  and  C.  P.  44/ 
155  produced  less  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  than  C.  P.  44/101  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  harvest  and  during 
most  of  the  period.  C.  P.  44/155 
surpassed  C.  P.  44/101  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  and  again  on  December  14. 
C.  P.  36/105  remained  below  C.  P. 
44/101  on  all  sampling  dates.  In 
1955(6)  both  varieties  were  higher 
than  the  control  variety  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  and,  although 
C.  P.  44/155  remained  above  C.  P. 
44/101  throughout  the  1955  harvest 
season,  C.  P.  36/105  produced  rela- 
tively less  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  C.  P.  44/101  on  each  of  the 
last  four  sampling  dates  that  year. 
Such  was  not  the  case  during  1956. 

A  comparison  of  1956  with  1955 
reveals  that,  as  has  been  reported 
by  the  industry,  cane  was  more  ma- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  harvest 
than  in  1955.  In  that  year  indicated 
yields  of  C.  P.  44/101  on  October  1 
were  approximately  105  pounds  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  while  on  the 
same  date  during  the  past  season 
this  variety  produced  approximately 
140  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  December  14, 
when  the  last  samples   were  taken, 


TABLE   2. 

Results  of  maturity  studies  with  six  varieties   in  plant  cane   tests   at   Houma 

during  the  period  October  1   to  December  14,   1956,   inclusive. 


i  Indicated  yield   : 
:     of  96°  sugar       i_ 
:  per  ton  of  cane    :" 
:fC.P.  iUi/lOl-lOO):" 
;Pounds   :%  of  mean: 

Relative  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per 
(C.  P.  UVlOl  -  100) 

ton  of  cane 

Date 

V      A      R      r      fe      T      Y 

of 

Sampling 

C.   P.        :       C.  P.        J       C.  P.        s       C.  P. 
36/105      :     IjVi5$      i     Ii7/193       j     U8/103 

i  N.  Co. 310 

.  I'otal  of  all 
varieties 

October  1 

!  liiO.O  :     75.7       : 

98         :         90          :         121        j         131 

:           98 

I        77.0 

October  15 

:  I63.U  t     88. L       : 

% 

: 

89 

113 

:         12U 

:          98 

:         87.1 

November  1 

J  172.2   :     93.1       J 

99 

1 

96 

120 

:         131 

111 

:         97.7 

November  1$ 

J  198.9   :  107.6       t 

93 

: 

96 

105 

:         118 

108 

:       106.U 

November  29 

:  200. )j   :  108. U       : 

93 

s 

108 

107 

t          120 

no 

:       110.2 

December  lO 

s   210.2   :  113.7       : 

87 

: 

97 

107 

llii 

lOi; 

:       110.5 

December  Ih 

:  209.5   :  113.3       : 

89 

t 

102 

97 

116 

uo 

:       111.1 
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there  were  very  little  differences  in 
the  analyses  of  any  one  variety  for 
the  2  years.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
approximately  75  days,  relative 
daily  increases  in  yield  were  1.5 
pounds  in  1955  and  0.93  pound  in 
1956.    The  initial  analyses  were  con- 


siderably higher  in  1956  and,  con- 
sequently, average  yields  for  the 
year  were  higher  than  in  1955. 

The  freezes  of  November  22,  23, 1| 
25,  27,  28,  and  30,  especially  on  || 
November  27  and  again  on  Novem-  !i 
ber  30,  when  a  low  of  24  ^F.  was  ! 
recorded   at  Houma,  killed  terminal  - 


TABLE  3. 
Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests   on   light   soils   in   Louisiana   during    1956. 


: 

Mary           : 

Oaklawn       : 

Levert-St.John       : 

Bon  Secour  : 

: 

(Raceland)l/: 

(Franklin )2/: (St .Martinville )3/: 

(St.  James)]/: 

Average 

Variety         : 

12-11  y  \ 

11-28       i 

11-27                 \ 

11—20              \ 

Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre   (tons) 

N.  Co.   310       : 

26.32 

33.5U         : 

27'll               : 

26.13         : 

•28.36 

C.P.   WlOl     : 

27.96         : 

280O5         : 

27.65               : 

27.60         : 

27.82 

C.P.  52/68       : 

26.I42         : 

28.79         I 

21;.  17                : 

27.1;3         : 

26.78 

C.P.   52/16       : 

30.13          : 

29.11         : 

28.36               : 

25.91         : 

28.38 

C.P.  36/105     : 

26.26         : 

27.86         : 

31.26               : 

27.12         : 

28.13 

C.P.   36/13       : 

2U.53         : 

29.73         : 

26.61              : 

23.19         : 

26.02 

C.P.   Wll7      : 

25o88         : 

33.20         : 

28.25               : 

21;.  Ul         : 

27.91; 

C.P.   50/U0       : 

25.51         : 

27. 5U         : 

2U.03               : 

22cii7         : 

2U.89 

C.P.  lyiil       : 

27.36         : 

21;. 39         : 

2l;.58               : 

21;.  58         : 

25.23 

C.P.   U6/103     : 

21. L5         : 

23.99         : 

20.12                : 

23.16         : 

22.18 

C.P.  52/67       : 

25.86         : 

22.67         : 

29.11               : 

2U.81         : 

25.61,/ 
31.85^/ 

Co.    290             : 

: 

31.11         : 

32.58                : 

- 

C.P.  52/38       : 

22.61         : 

29.86         : 

25.51               : 

19.62         : 

2i;.l;0 

C.P.  52/37       : 

30.1,3         : 

27.67         : 

22. 6U               : 

22.71         : 

25.86 

C.P.  U7/193     : 

22.05         : 

23.20 

22.70               : 

20.23         : 

22.05 

C.Po  I4V155     : 

26.77         : 

21.79         : 

21.10;               : 

21;.1;3          : 

23.61 

C.P.  29/116     : 

2U. 55         : 

31. 9u         : 

25.87               : 

27.61;         : 

27.50./ 
19.61;£/ 

C.P.   29/320     : 

21.93         : 

: 

17.35         : 

Difference 

3.U32/ 

For  P.   =  .05   : 

1|.  33         : 

li.l8         : 

1;.31               : 

3.87         : 

For  P.   =  .01  s 

5.78          : 

5.58         : 

5.76 

5.16         : 

U.58 

Ave 

rage  indicated 

yield  of  960 

sugar  per  ton  of  ca 

ne   (.pounds  75/ 

N.  Co.   310 

I         22U.2 

:         176.9 

:           209.7 

:           223o3 

•      206.5 

C.P.  Wioi 

:         1980  9        ' 

:         186.6 

:           193.5 

206.8 

!        196.1; 

C.P.  52/68 

:         I9I1.3 

:         180.1 

:           209oU 

:           223.9 

201o5 

C.P.  52/16 

:         169.8 

:         178. 1; 

:           191.5 

:           205o5 

.      185.6 

C.P.  36/105 

:         179.7 

:         181.2 

:           187. U 

:           197.8 

186.5 

C.P.  36/13 

:          202o2 

:         173.9 

:           188.0 

:            208.3 

191.8 

C.Pc   U8/II7 

I8a.0 

:         15806 

171.5 

:           207.8 

178.5 

C.P.  50/I4O 

:          199.5 

:         175.7 

:           188.7 

:           236o5 

198.7 

C.P.  U3/U7 

:         196.3 

:         185.8 

:           l85o8 

211;.  9 

195.7 

C.Po  U6/IO3 

:         217.5 

:         210.0 

:           211. U 

:            2i;h.6 

221.2 

C.P.   52/67 

:         191.7 

:         187.8 

I8U.3 

:           191;.  2 

189.1;./ 
11;7.66/ 

Co.   290 

• 

:         li;7.3 

:          1I;7.9 

. 

C.Po   52/38 

:          196.1 

:         186.6 

:           203.9 

\           198.5 

195.7 

C.P.  52/37 

:         173.1; 

:         178.7 

:           189.1 

:            189.0 

181.7 

C.Po  Ii7/193 

:         209.ii 

:         20L.3 

:           201;.  5 

:            225.0 

210.3 

C.P.  W155 

:         l89o5 

:         186.6 

179.5 

:            2i0o6         : 

192.0 

CoP.   29/116 

:         lli9.U 

:          l52o3 

:           150.6 

:           181;.  9 

^^^•^</ 

C.Po  29/320 

:         195.2 

: 

: 

:           216.8 

201.1  y 

Difference 

I3.U1I/ 

For  P.   -  .05 

:          16.92 

:          ll;.03 

:            ll4.)42 

:            15.21        : 

For  Po   -  .01 

:         22.57 

:         18.72 

:            I9.2I1 

:           20.29 

17.91 
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TABLE    3 — Continued 
Results  of  plant  cane  variety   tests   on   light   soils   in   Louisiana   during    1956. 


:         fiaxy  i 

:    (Raceland)l/: 


Variety 


Oaklawn         s  Xe vert-Si. John       t     Don  Secour     : 

(Franklin )2/:  (St. Martinville)3/:   (St.  James  )2/j 

:  i  I 

11-28        n-27 %       11"20     t 

Average  indicated  yield  of  ^6°  sagar  per  acre  (poundg; 


Average 


12-11 


N.  Co.  310 

un/101 

52/68 
52/16 
36/105 
36/13 
U8/117 
50/Uo 
h3/U7 
U8/103 
52/67 
290 
52/38 
52/37 
U7/193 
UV155 
29/116 
29/320 
Difference 
For  P.  -  o05 
For  Po  =  cOl 


C.P. 

C.Po 

C.P. 

C.Po 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.Po 

C.P. 

COo 

C.P. 

C.P. 

CoP. 

C.P. 
C.P. 

C.Po 


5691 
5350 
5123 
5ii30 
5857 
5003 

ueuu 

U535 
14568 
U253 
5365 
U818 
5202 
h282 
U6U3 
38U6 
3897 


877 
1170 


J    5901 

:  5857 

:     5708 

:  5U614 

6li;2 

:  5396 

:     532h 

:  5266 

:     536U 

:  52U7 

:     U830 

:  li991 

:     5072 

:  U986 

:     5315 

:  h9U5 

:     5282 

:  U938 

1    566U 

:  li906 

:     i;8l7 

•  U850^, 

I     hlOQ^ 

3895 

:  ii776 

U293 

:  U699 

:     U551 

:  1;638 

:     511^5 

:  h53U 

:     5111 

I  i;021^ 

s    3761 

:     8ii2 

•  ehhlJ 

112U 

•  860 

1  Mboon  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loam. 
*  Date  of  harvest. 

5  Weighted  average  given  for  this  and  subsequent  tables. 

6  Average  based  on  results  fi'om  2  stations  only. 

'^  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 


buds  and  most  of  the  ''eyes"  and 
leaves,  but  the  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 9  pounds  in  indicated  yield 
of  sugar  per  ton  for  C.  P.  44/101, 
and  the  gain  of  approximately  1 
percent  (110.2  to  111.1)  in  the  aver- 
age of  all  varieties  for  the  same 
period,  are  evidence  that  varieties 
were  still  accumulating  sugar  in  this 
experiment. 

Results  of  tests  on  light  soils 

Tables  3,  4,  and  5  give  the  results 
of  all  tests  on  light  soils  in  plant 
cane,  first  stubble,  and  second  stub- 
ble, respectively,  and  table  6  sum- 
marizes these  results  for  8  of  the 
most  important  varieties.  As  in  the 
past,  N.  Co.  310  surpassed  all  other 
varieties  in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre 
in  the  average  of  all  tests  for  the  3 
crops  but  v\^as  shghtly  below  C.  P. 
48/103  in  the  average  of  the  2  sec- 
ond stubble  tests.  It  outyielded  C.  P. 
44/101  in  all  but  2  of  the  compari- 


sons in  plant  cane,  and  first  and 
second  stubble.  In  indicated  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  however, 
C.  P.  44/101  surpassed  N.  Co.  310 
in  the  2  second  stubble  tests,  in  4 
of  the  6  first  stubble  tests,  and  in  1 
of  the  4  plant  cane  tests.  It  also 
outyielded  N.  Co.  310  in  the  average 
of  second  stubble  tests,  w^as  1.6 
pounds  below  that  variety  in  the 
average  of  first  stubble  tests,  and 
was  substantially  below  N.  Co.  310 
in  plant  cane  tests. 

C.P.  47/193  yielded  101  percent 
of  C.  P.  44/101  in  sugar  per  acre 
in  all  second  stubble  tests,  97  per- 
cent of  that  variety  in  first  stubble 
tests,  and  was  substantially  below 
C.  P.  44/101  in  the  average  of  all 
plant  cane  tests,  as  well  as  in  each 
individual  plant  cane  test.  It  pro- 
duced more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  C.  P.  44/101  in  11  of  the  12 
experiments. 
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TABLE  4. 
Results  of  first  stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1956. 


Mary 

Oaklawn       « 

Albania 

Levert-St.John 

t         Alua 

:       Bon  Secour     j 

(Race  land  )1/ 

(Franklln)2/« 

(Jeanerette )3/ 

(St.Martinville)lj/ 

X   (Lakeland )5/ 

.     (St.  Jawe^y. 

Average 

Variety               i 

12-114^ 

.^"^        j' 

10-31 

11-29 

I         11-12 

\            11-7          \ 

Average  yie 

Id  of  cane  per 

icre             (tona ; 

♦  N.  Co.  310 1 

32.95 

35.7li           X 

37.55 

J               31.92 

.         35.8I4 

X          30.03          : 

3U.01 

♦♦  C.   P.   $\j2\x « 

29.07 

32.I47           » 

32.9I1 

.              33.58 

:         3I4.I2 

J           2I4.I42           I 

31.10 

*  C.  P.  UVioi « 

3U.3U 

32.79           X 

36.22 

36.66 

.         31. 7U 

t           25.21          . 

32.83 

*  C.   P.  U7/193 J 

30.92 

31.01           t 

33.51 

:               32.68 

.         29.56 

1          25.7U         1 

30.57 

**  C.  P.  U7A9 

31.-22 

37.57           « 

29.06 

.              35.9U 

:         28.7I4 

1          26.15          1 

31.95 

»  C.  P.  \xhJ'iSx » 

37.60 

UO.hO           J 

1*1;.  70 

.              37.33 

X         33.60 

X           29.01           1 

37.n  , 
ia.7o2/ 

♦»  C.   P.   50/lil tj 

36.57 

U2.60           t 

U9.83 

.              UO.9O 

t 

.           38.59           . 

»  C.  P.  a8/l03 J 

28.13 

28.30           1 

3U.m 

J              20.62 

1         22.23 

25.52           1 

29.152/ 

♦■*  C.  P.  36/13 « 

37.17           « 

30.ia 

1 

I         26.26 

J            20.21           I 

*»  C.  P.  51/21  

29.99 

27.63           J 

29.06 

.               28.86 

:         27.58 

.           23.62           I 

.27.79 

♦*  c.  P.  U8/117 » 

30.79 

3li.76 

29.02 

1              36.76 

J         3U.60 

1           2I4.95           « 

31.81        1 

1^  c.  p.  50/Uo  ......  1 

28.23 

30.72           « 

30.87 

I              26.99 

J         33.19 

1           25.7U           « 

29.62 

»  C.  p.  36/105 » 

29.51 

28.22           1 

25.85 

:              25.51 

:         29.05 

J           25.79           « 

27.33 

»  c.  P.  50/11  ......  1 

2li.U2 

31.16           J 

26.33 

:              30.69 

X        35.25 

J          28.11          J 

29.66     ; 

**  c.  p.  51/13  

28.92 

31.10           t 

26.1a 

J              26.76 

.        25.32 

.          22.09          « 

26.77     ; 

«  c.  p.  Ui/i55 » 

27.  h5 

29.97           : 

31.02 

«              27.30 

X        21.27 

t          17.35           J 

25.73     1 

*  c.  p.  29/116  

32.29 

31.77           : 

38.18 

X              32.76 

I        36. 9U 

t           27.22           1 

33.19     : 

**  C.  p.  5V27 J 

29.50 

31.1i6           : 

27.76 

:              2U.87 

J         22.66 

1           21.02           J 

26.21     I 

*^  C.  p.  U3/17 J 

2li.70 

25.78           J 

2U.56 

I              2U.37 

t         25.7U 

1           20.50           I 

214.28     , 

Difference          , 
For  p.   -  .05  2/         t 

3.88 

5.ia       : 

Ul^ 

J                2.92 

1         5.15 

.             2.75           « 

3.282/    . 

For  P.   -  .01 

5.29 

:        7.02           : 

U.6U 

t                3.98 

1          7.014 

:            3.75           : 

I4.55 

Difference      ,^/ 
For  P.   -  .05  i»'       , 

li.liS 

7.62         I 

7.25 

7.20 

t          3.57 

:            3.97           I 

For  P.   -  .01               t 

6.l4i4 

10.76         * 

10.214 

10. 2U 

:          5.OI4 

t             5.60          . 

verage  indicated  yield  of  96° 

sugar  per  ton  of  cane   (pounds) 

*  N.   Co.   310  .....    I 

196.7         : 

19U.5       ! 

213.0           I 

167.1 

X           177. I4 

211.0         1 

199.  U 

**  C.  P.   51/214 

210.9         : 

202.8       I 

226.2           : 

193.2 

X          209.5 

223.5          X 

210.7 

*  C.  P.  UVlOl  ....: 

202.2         : 

196.7       : 

213.7           : 

178.1 

:           I6I4.6 

209.5         : 

197.0 

»  C.  P.  U7/193  ..i«« 

209. h         » 

208.8       J 

220.8           J 

1914.5 

:           168.2 

215.5         « 

206.2 

*-  C.  P.  U7/U9 

200.7         : 

196.5       X 

210.5            X 

168. U 

J           201.1 

213.1         : 

197.1 

*■*  C.  P.  UV15U  ....: 

182. U         : 

167.5       t 

165.3          . 

1148.2 

:           158.8 

191.8         X 

168.2., 

*■»  C.  P.  50/iil : 

162.0         I 

lij3.7       X 

166.5          J 

121.0 

:              - 

II45.O         . 

in.iy 

*  C.  P.  U8/103  ..... 

232.2         1 

232.1      t 

21a.  U          : 

209.8 

1           23U.3 

231.2         . 

231.14 

-»  C.  P.  36/13 « 

202.9       : 

219.6           J 

- 

:           196.0 

212.9         1 

2014.2  7/ 

»  C.  P.  51/21 : 

212.1         I 

178.7       1 

235.5           t 

200.9 

I           218.9 

217.8         t 

210.7 

**  C.  P.  U8/117  ....: 

199.2         : 

188.9       . 

193.3           t 

153.2 

X          165.5 

209.5         » 

182.6 

**  C.  P.  50/UO : 

200. U          I 

181. 7       : 

203.7           : 

172.3 

I           201.7 

299. U         : 

I9I4.7 

»  C.  P.  36/105  ....: 

197.8          I 

210,7       X 

207.5           : 

187.7 

J          190.7 

205.7         I 

199.9 

*  C.  P.  50/11  

197.7          « 

188.1       I 

18U.8          1 

156.7 

I          182.1 

187.14         J 

182.2 

»  c.  p.  51/13 1 

197.9          t 

181.0       : 

202.3           : 

173.8 

:           188.7 

231.1         J 

I9I4.5 

»  C.  p.  I4ij/155  ....» 

230.5          I 

178.1       J 

20I4.O           : 

173.3 

1          187.8 

21I4.2         I 

197.2 

*  c.  p.  29/116  ....J 

mii.5 

169.1       t 

152.0           I 

131.2 

t          135.7 

157.3        ; 

li47.8 

*.  C.  p.  51/27 

200.U     J 

177.2       1 

182.9           J 

155.9 

X          183.5 

168.2         : 

176.9 

*■>  C.  P.  U3/U7 1 

19U.5        » 

189.3       « 

196.8           : 

178.7 

J          193.9 

207.2         I 

193.0 

Difference        , 
For  P.   -  .052/ 

11.57        : 

15.23       . 

16. 3U          t 

11.50 

17.75       1 

1)4. 5I4         X 

10.98^ 

For  P.  -  .01 

15.75        t 

20.82       J 

22.29           t 

15.69 

2I4.26       I 

19.83         t 

15.2I4 

Difference 

For  P.  -  .0^2/ 
For  P.   -  .01 

22.69         1 

32.59       : 

2U.52       t 
3U.60       , 

26.147           1 
37.35           I 

22. 3U               1 
32.10               , 

30.86       X 
I43.55       1 

22.68         t 
32.02         1 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96° 

sugar  per  acre     (pounds) 

»   N.   Co.    310 t 

6U82           : 

7000           : 

7997             X 

5972 

«          6359        t 

6336            X 

6781 

«--  C.  P.  5V2U 

6131           « 

6586           : 

7518             X 

6I486 

7U47        t 

5U58           X 

655I4 

*  c.  P.  Wioi  ...  I 

69U3           : 

6uli9           X 

llUO            X 

6529 

5860        I 

5281            : 

6L67 

*  C.   p.   1;7/193   ...    1 

6U7U           : 

6U75           ' 

7399             : 

6356 

X          556U        . 

55a8           ! 

6303 

**  C.  p.  U7/u9 t 

6868           : 

7383           : 

6118             X 

605a 

5780        : 

5572             : 

6296 

■>■'  c.  p.  UV15I4  ...» 

6860           J 

6768           : 

7391            : 

5533 

533I4        . 

5561;             : 

62W 

«■>  c.  p.  5o/Iii 

592I4           . 

6123           : 

8295            ! 

I49I47 

5596 

6II4O7/ 

»  c.  p.  I48/103  ...  t 

6532           « 

6566           1 

82I43             : 

1*326 

5208        « 

5899             : 

6129    , 

*»  C.   p.   36/13   ....    : 

75U2           I 

6685             . 

1          55I4O        . 

I4303             : 

5952I/ 

»*  c.  P.  51/21 

6360           t 

h937           : 

68U3             : 

5798 

6038        : 

51I45              : 

565I4 

t»  C.   P.   1.8/117   ...    t 

6132           . 

6565           : 

5610            , 

5632 

5726        t 

5228              1 

5816 

«  c.  P.  50/140  ....  J 

5657           : 

5582           I 

6289             X 

I4996 

6696         X 

5390              1 

5766 

»  c.  p.  36/105  ...  J 

58h3           : 

5917           t 

536U            1 

I4788 

5539         : 

5305              X 

5U6I4 

»  c.  p.  50/11  ....  J 

U828           1 

5862           t 

5236 

I4808 

:           61x20         I 

5267             1 

5U0I4 

»  c.  p.  51/13  ...•  « 

5723           : 

5628           t 

53I4I4            1 

I4655 

U779         X 

5106             J 

5206 

*  c.  p.  UV155  ...  1 

6328           1 

5337          1 

6327            1 

I4732 

399I4         : 

3725             1 

507U 

*  C.  p.   29/116  ...    I 

U666           1 

5373          . 

5802            1 

I4298 

5011         I 

I4282             1 

I4905 

**  c.  p.  51/27 I 

5911           1 

5576          I 

5076            , 

3877 

I4I58         1 

3535           1 

14689 

«-»  C.  p.  1.3/U7 t 

I4805           1 

1,881          . 

U83U            . 

I4356 

I499I         1 

U2I47           f 

I4686 

Difference        „> 
For  p.   -  .05  jSr      1 

836          , 

1185          t 

78U            . 

516 

983         . 

568            1 

6688/ 

For  P.   -  .01            , 

1138           t 

1619          X 

1069            1 

703              X 

I3I4I4         t 

775            s 

927 

Difference 

758            : 

For  P.   -  .05  W   1 

1071           X 

1793          t 

1365          1 

1321 

1311         X 

For  P.   -  .01 

1539          « 

2530          1 

1927           X 

1899 

1850         . 

1069            1 
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Footnotes — Table  4 

♦  Averages  shown  are  based  on  4  yield  determinations  tit  each  station. 
**  Averages  shown  are  based  on  2  yield  determinations  at  each  station. 

1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Baldwin  silty  loam. 

*  Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loam. 
5  Commerce  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

^  Average  ba^se^d  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according  to  Yates  formula 
for  determining  missing  plot  values.  (Paterson,  D.  D.  Statistical  Technique  m  Agricultural  Re- 
earch.    pp.  181-188).  .  ,,     .         .   ^         ... 

8  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 

»  Where  mean  is  based  on  4  yield  determinations. 

10  Where  mean  is  based  on  2  yield  determinations. 


C.  p.  36/105  yielded  12  percent 
less  sugar  per  acre  than  C.  P.  44/ 
101  in  the  average  of  all  tests  but 
in  2  of  the  experiments,  Bon  Secour 
first  stubble  and  Levert  -  St.  John 
plant  cane,  it  outyielded  C.  P.  44/ 
101  in  that  respect.  C.  P.  36/13, 
although  below  C.  P.  44/101  in  aver- 
age yields  in  all  tests,  surpassed 
that  variety  in  sugar  per  acre  in 
jthe  first  stubble  test  at  Oaklawn. 
C.  P.  44/155  and  C.  P.  29/116  were 
consistently  below  C.  P.  44/101  in 
[yields  of  sugar  per  acre  at  each  lo- 
cation and  in  the  average  of  all 
i tests. 

C.P.  48/103  surpassed  C.  P.  44/ 
101  in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  in 
every  experiment  and  in  the  average 
of  all  tests  and  was  above  that 
variety  in  sugar  per  acre  in  the  2 
second  stubble  tests  and  in  3  of  the 
]6  first  stubble  tests.  Results  of  the 
plant  cane  tests  show  that  C.  P.  44/ 
101  was  above  C.  P.  48/103  in  sugar 
per  acre  yields  at  all  locations  and 
in  the  average  of  all  plant  cane 
experiments. 

Of  the  unreleased  varieties  in 
!  first  stubble  trials,  C.  P.  51/24  sur- 
passed C.  P.  44/101  by  87  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  in  the  average  of  the 
6  tests,  and  the  following  compared 
favorably  with  C.  P.  44/101  in  that 
respect:  C.P.  47/49,  C.P.  50/41, 
C.P.  51/21,  and  C.P.  48/117.  C.P. 
52/68  averaged  approximately  99 
percent  of  C.  P.  44/101  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  and  exceeded  it  by 
approximately  5  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  for  all  plant  cane 
tests  on  light  soils. 

Results  of  tests  on  heavy  soils 

Tables  7  and  8  give  the  results  of 


all  tests  on  heavy  soils  and  table  9 
summarizes  these  results  for  5  of 
the  most  important  varieties.  N.  Co. 
310  is  the  leading  variety  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  average  of 
all  tests.  It  surpassed  C.  P.  44/101 
in  all  the  tests  except  in  first  stub- 
ble at  Oaklawn  where  C.  P.  44/101 
outyielded  N.  Co.  310  by  44  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre.  In  the  average 
of  all  tests  that  variety  averaged 
117  percent  of  sugar  per  acre  and 
103  percent  of  sugar  per  ton  com- 
pared with  C.  P.  44/101. 

C.  P.  47/193  produced  111  per- 
cent of  C.  P.  44/101  in  sugar  per 
acre  in  first  stubble  but  was  only 
91  percent  in  plant  cane  trials  so 
that  in  the  average  of  all  plant  cane 
and  stubble  tests  it  equaled  C.  P. 
44/101  in  that  respect.  C.  P.  36/105 
averaged  188  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  more  than  C.  P.  44/101  in  the 
two  plant  cane  tests  but  was  ap- 
proximately 67  pounds  below  that 
variety  in  the  average  of  the  4 
first  stubble  experiments.  C.  P.  29/ 
116  was  weak  in  all  tests  and  yield- 
ed considerably  less  sugar  per  acre 
than  the  other  varieties.  C.  P.  44/ 
154  surpassed  C.  P.  44/101  by  more 
than  460  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
in  first  stubble,  and  C.P.  47/49 
outyielded  C.  P.  44/101  by  more 
than  600  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
in  the  same  comparisons. 

C.  P.  52/68  occurred  in  plant  cane 
only  and  in  these  tests  it  averaged 
9  percent  more  sugar  per  acre,  and 
approximately  2  percent  more  sugar 
per  ton,  than  C.  P.  44/101. 

Discussion  of  Results 

C.  P.  44/101,  the  leading  variety 
in  commercial  acreage  in  the  State 
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TABLE   5. 
Results  of  second  stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils   in  Louisiana  during   1956. 


Variety 


Mary 
(Receland)l/ 

102h  - 


Bon  Secour 
(St«  James)!/ 

10-17 


Average 


Average  yield  c 

)f  cane  per  acre 

(tons) 

*C.  p.  Ii8/103     : 

16,99 

:             23.38 

21.19 

*N.   Co.   310 

:           23o73             J 

26.00 

:       2U.87 

^C.  P.  U7/U9       J 

2U.13             J 

22.35 

:       23. 2U 

^C.  P.  50/28       i 

19.68             J 

23.ii2 

:       21.55 

-x-C.  P.  U7/193     1 

t           22. 5U             3 

22.56 

:       22.55 

*C.  P.  Uii/101     , 

I           19o39             J 

t             23.95 

:       21.67 

->  C.  ?.  iiVl5ii     i 

22. U9 

I             27.71; 

z       25.12 

■}^^c.  Po  50/13      J 

22.90             3 

1             25.93 

:       2U.li2 

^x-C.  p.  148/117      J 

23.95             3 

2i;.97 

i       2U.U6 

-x-x-C.  Po   50/8 

J           26.33 

:             19.97 

:       23.15 

-x-C.P.   36/105 

:           16.36             3 

22.37 

:       19.37 

-x-).-c-P.  Wi5U      J 

25.99 

:             25.73 

:       25.86 

rc-X-C.Po     50/15             3 

19.52 

I             17.89 

:       18.71 

-x-xC-P-   50/23 

f           21.96 

r             15.71 

:       I808U 

-x-rcC.P.   U3/U7 

I          16.63 

1            I6.9ii 

:       16.79 

^^c-p.  50/11 

:          U.7U 

:             22.03 

I       18.39 

-x-x-C.P.   i;Vl55 

1          17.51; 

:             13.30 

:       15.U2 

^-rrC.P.  36/13 

:           17. U5 

:             13.79 

:       15.62 

-x-;<C,P.   29/116 

:           2O0U3 

:             19.20 

:       19.82 

-v-C.P.  U8/iio 

J           10.58 

!             19.86 

:       15.22 

Difference       , 
For  P.   -  .05  y 

i           5.28 

:               2.U9 

:         6.531/ 

For  P.   -  .01 

!                   7.03 

'               3.W4 

8.89 

Difference        , 
For  P.   =  .05^/ 

► 

:               3.37 

: 

For  P.   -  .01 

: 

:               U.61 

: 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96" 

sugar  per  ton  of 

cane  (pounds) 

*C.  P.  ii8/l03    3 

210o3             J 

:           223.0 

:         217.3 

*N.  Co.  310        J 

179.5 

:           186.0 

:         182.9 

^C.  P.   U7/U9 

;           192.1 

:           193.5 

:         192.8 

-->C.  P.   50/28 

:           211.9 

:            202o6 

!         206.9 

■>C.  P.  i;7/l93 

5           192.1 

5           I9O0I 

I         191.1 

*C,  P.  lili/101    J 

:           191.5 

:           199.6 

{        196.0 

*->  C.  P.   Uh/^Sh    i 

l59o8 

I            161;.  6 

!         162. U 

>^C.  Po   50/13      . 

:          165.6 

5          l67o5            3 

t        166.5 

iHtC.  P.  I48/II7     i 

17U.7             3 

155.3           3 

16U.8 

■>->c.  P.  50/8      J 

170.2 

I         159.8 

I        165.7 

OcC.P.   36/105      3 

185.7             3 

:           185.8 

:        185.7 

-x-xC.P.   U8/15I4 

:           1U2.8 

:           13U.5 

:         138.7 

^x-C.P,   50/15 

:           175.8              J 

1           189.0 

:         182.1 
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TABLE   5 — Continued 
Results   of  second  stubble  variety   tests   on   light   soils   in   Louisiana   during    1956. 


hary 
(Raceland)l/ 


Bon  Secour 
(St.  Jamesl/ 


Average 


Variety  -  }^^h  ;         10-17 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96^  sugar  per" ion  of  cane  (poandsj 


-x-xC-P.   $0/23       2  172.6 

-j.s'cC.P*  U3A7       :  202.$ 

^.-C*P.  $0/11       :  161^.2 

-)(-x-C.P.  Ui4/1$$     :  193.2 

rc-rrCP.  36/13  s:  188.0 

-x-)cC.P.  29/116  i  I3O.I4 

^^rC.P.  U8/110     ;  180.1 

Difference  . 

For  P.  «  .0$  ii/  l8.3ii 

For  P.   «  .01  5  2l|.iiO 

Difference 
For  P.   =  .0$$4 
For  Po   «  .01  : 


183.2 
192  0$ 

177.9 
210.0 
196.  U 
1$0.9 
167.  ii 

13.77 
19.0$ 


lli.70 
20.09 


177.0 

197.  U 

172.1^ 
200o$ 
191«7 
IUO.3 
I7I08 

i6.ii3y 

22.  U6 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96"  sugar  per  acra       ^pounds) 


*C.  P.  I18/103 
-J^N.  Go.   310 
-i^x-c.  P.  U7/ii9 

^'K;.  Pc  $0/28 

*C.  p.  I;7/193 
-^-c.  p.  liii/lOl 

^*C.    p.    ]4i/l$i| 

^^.  p.  $0/3.3 

•^^-c.  p.  W117 

'^^.  p.  $0/8 

---c.  p.  36/10$ 

*-«-C.  p.  U8/l$i| 

-^^c.  p.  $0/}$ 

>^.  Po  $0/23 

^^.  Po  U3/U7 
■^c   Po  $0/11 

*-^.  P.  Wi$$ 
*-^.  p.  36/13  i 

**C.  p.  29/116  ! 

^«K;.  Po  i|8/lL0  J 
Difference  [J 
For  Po  «  .0$-^  ! 
For  P.  »  .01     ! 

Difference  ^/ 
For  P.  «  o0$^  i 
For  P.  «  *01     ! 


3991 
1^260 
1^636 
14170 
I4331 
371Ii 
3$9U 
3792 
U183 
UU82 
3038 
3711 
3ii31 
3790 
3367 
2i|21 
3389 
3281 
266ii 
190$ 

9$8 
127U 


§/ 


5211t 

!               hSOh 

ii837 

•■         WU9 

1j325 

!          hh&l 

UM 

!         W458 

li288 

;          1(310 

I4781 

!          1*2^8 

U565            , 

li080 

tl3l|2                      ! 

1»067 

3878 

!          U031 

3192             1 

!          3837 

ia56 

1         3597 

3tt6l             1 

3586 

3382 

!         3U07 

2878             1 

33314 

3261             ! 

!          3311» 

3920                    ! 

!          3171 

2793                     1 

t          3091 

2708             i 

1          2995 

2897             ) 

t          278I 

332lt              : 

2615 

5ia 

!               1196 

7W              i 

!          1631; 

663             i 

! 

906               ! 

y 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Footnotes — Table  5 

1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 
-  Date  of  harvest. 

3  Experimental  error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  ijiteraetion  term 
t  l>;t;ference  required  for  significance  when  mean  is  based  on  4  yield  determinations 
^  Ditference  required  for  significance  when  mean  is  based  on  2  yield  deterS  Sat  ons' 
«  All  variety  means  based  on  4  yield  determinations.  ueitiminauons, 

*  Averages  shown  are  based  on  4  yield  determinations  at  each  station 
•♦  Averages  shown  are  based  on  2  yield  determinations  at  each  station." 


TABLE   6. 

Results  of   tests   with   8   of   the   most   important   sugarcane   varieties    on    light 

soils    during    1956,    showing    averages    of    plant    cane, 

first  and  second   stubble. 


Variety  and  Crop 


: Yield  of 

:  cane   ; 

per   : 

acre  ; 


Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar 


Per  ton  of 
cane> 


N.  Co 

n 


310  (Plant  cane) 
"  (1st  stubble) 
"  (2nd  stubble) 
Average  -  3  crops 


C.P.  i-iVlOl  (Plant  cane) 
"      "   (1st  stubble) 
"      "   (2nd  stubble) 
Average  -  3  crops 


C.P.  U8/103 


N         ■ 

n  N 

Average  • 

C.P,  hi/m 

m  n 

N  N 

Average  • 

C.P.  36/105 
n       II 

n      n 

Average  - 

C.P.  hh/lS^ 
II      It 

n       (t 

Average  - 
C.P.  Sl/2h 
C.P.  52/68 


(Plant  cane) 

(1st  stubble) 

(2nd  stubble) 

•  3  crop* 

(Plant  cane) 
(Ist  stubble) 
(2nd  stubble) 

•  3  crops 

(Plant  cane) 
(1st  stubble) 
(2nd  stubble) 
'  3  crops 

(Plant  cane) 
(1st  stubble) 
(2nd  stubble) 
'  3  crops 

(Ist  stubble) 

(Plant  cane) 


tons 

28.36 

3I1.OI 

2li.87 

29.08 

27.82 
32.83 
21.67 
27.Uli 

22.18 
26.ii9 
21.19 
23.29 

22.05 
30.57 
22.55 
25.06 

28.13 
27.33 
19.37 

2i|.9li 

23.61 
25.73 

15.  U2 
21.59 

31.10  : 

26.78   ; 


pounds 
206.5 
199.1; 
182.9 
197.0 

196.ii 
197.0 
196.0 
196.5 

221.2 

231.  u 

217.3 
223.8 


210, 
2u6, 
191. 
202. 


186.5 
199.9 
185.7 
191.2 


192.0 


197. 
200, 
196, 


210.7 
201.5 


Per  acre 


pounds 

5857 

:         107 

6781 

:         105 

ii5U9 

:         107 

5729 

106 

^hSh 

:         100 

6U67 

:           « 

U2i48 

:           " 

5393 

m 

ii906 

I             90 

6129 

:           9$ 

U60i^ 

I         108 

5213 

i          97 

1;638 

J          85 

6303           J 

97 

i;310          i 

ini 

508U           : 

9li 

52li7           : 

96 

51i6ii          s 

Bh 

3597           : 

85 

I4769           : 

88 

li53i;           : 

83 

507li           : 

78 

3091           : 

73 

I4233           : 

78 

655U 
5396 


101 
99 


*  Weight*  ;]  averages. 


(3),  has  continued  to  maintain  a 
high  yielding  record,  and  is  still  the 
most  widely  adapted  of  the  released 
varieties  as  a  general  purpose  cane. 
Its  good  performance  on  both  light 
and  heavy  soils,  comparatively  ear- 
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\y  maturity,  good  machine  harvest- 
ing qualities,  and  relatively  good 
cold  tolerance  have  been  recognized 
by  the  industry  in  according  it  first 
place  in  commercial  plantings.  The 
facts  that  it  is  earlier  in   matarity 
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than  N.  Co.  310,  superior  in  adapta- 
bility to  machine  harvesting,  and 
more  resistant  to  red  rot  and  mosaic 
have  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  this  choice.  Its  poorest 
relative  showing  has  been  on  the 
Yahola  soil  at  the  Shirley  test 
field  (8). 


N.  Co.  310  surpassed  C.  P.  44/101 
by  6  percent  in  sugar  per  acre  and 
outranked  all  other  varieties  in  that 
respect  in  the  average  of  all  tests 
for  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  Its 
tendency  to  lodge  has  limited  plant- 
ings of  it  but  following  hurricane 
Flossy  there  were  numerous  reports 


TABLE   7. 
Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  heavy  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1956. 


Greenwood           : 

Station           : 

1 

(Thibodaux)l/     : 

(Houina)2/       ; 

Average 

Variety 

:           11-16  3/         ; 

2 

11-19             3 

Average       yield 

of       cane       per 

acre     (tons ) 

N.  Co.  310 

:             3i.0ip             : 

2d. 07                J 

29.96 

C.  p.  ?2/68       J 

28.00             : 

29.15               : 

28o58 

c.  Po  $oAo 

\             25.28             J 

25.81               J 

25.55 

C.  Po  36/105    i 

29.69             : 

25.86               J 

27.78 

C.  p.  hli/101 

:             27.07             : 

25.89 

26.  U8 

C.  Po  1;8/117     : 

27.93             i 

2ii.28 

:           26.11 

C.P.     U7/193 

2li.85             J 

21.91               1 

23.38 

C.  P.  29/116     ! 

t             25.U7             1 

26.39               J 

25.93 

Difference 

1  t 

For  P.   «  .05 

•              3.30              • 

1.56 

1.79ii/ 

For  P.   =  .01     . 

li.50           3 

2.1? 

p.^g 

Average 

5  indicated  yield  c 

)f  5I6"  sugar  per  ton  of  cane   (pounds) 

N.  Co.  310 

183.6 

:           22i;.8 

5          202.9 

C.  P.  52/68 

I            186.8 

:            200.8 

I         193.9 

C.  P.  50/Uo 

:             190.9             i 

220.7 

I         205.9 

C.  P.  36/105 

180.3 

I           199.2 

!               189.1 

C.  P.  UI4/101 

:             179.7             3 

203.  u 

:          191.3 

C.  P.  U8/117 

:             161.7 

20ii.6 

:           181.6 

C.  P.  1^7/193 

:             185.8 

208.  u 

I          196. U 

C.  P.  29/116 

I            139.6 

:           173.5 

:          156.8 

Difference 
For  P.  «  .05 

:            19.65 

.           13.70 

llo6oii/ 

For  P.  «  .01 

:            26.79 

:           18.69 

;     15.53 

AvePc 

ige  indicated  yielc 

1  of  ^50  sugar  per 

acre     (pounds ) 

N.  Co.  310 

:             58I;9 

I          6311 

:           6080 

c.  P.  52/68 

:             5230 

5852 

I         55i;l 

C.  P.  50/iiO 

:             li826 

5695 

:          5261 

c.  P.  36-105 

5353 

I          5152 

:           5253 

C.  P.   )|1|/101 

:             i|86ii 

:          5265 

I         5065 

C.  Po  ii8/ll7 

:            1;516 

I          U968 

:          i;7U2 

C.  P.  Ii7/193 

:             U6I7 

:          i;565 

:           U591 

c.  P.  29/116 

:            3556 

:          U578 

:          li067 

Difference 

..           366V 

For  P.  «  .05 

:              6iiO 

:            Uok 

For  P.   «  .01 

:               872 

I            550 

I             1x90 

1  Sharkey  clay. 

"  Sharkey  silty  cl 

ay  loam. 

3  Date  of  harvest 

*  Experimental  E 

rror  based  on  Location  x 

Variety  interaction  term. 
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TABLE  8. 

!| 

Results 

of 

first  stubble 

variety  tests  on 

heavy  soils   in   Louisiana  during 

1956. 

, 

Greenwood 

Oaklawn         : 

Elm  Hall           : 

Station 

. 

: 

(Thibodaux)!/ 

!   (Frank! in) 2/  : 

[Napoleonville)!/: 

(Houina)3/ 

: 

Average  j 

Variety 

10-22  y 

11-6           : 

11-8                 : 

11-2 

: 

Average     yield     of     cane 

per    acre     (tons) 

^/.  Co.  310 

• 

27.59 

2Ii.60         : 

26.52           :j 

32.97 

: 

27.92 

C.Po   hlM 

: 

2U.9I1 

23.21         : 

2i;.83             : 

28. 2U 

J 

25.31        ; 

C.P.  ii7/l93 

: 

23.13 

2U.53         : 

26.13             r 

26.12 

t 

2ii.98 

C.P.  Wl^ii 

: 

2i|.69 

27.65         : 

26.83             : 

29.19 

: 

27.09      ' 

C.Po  Wioi 

: 

19o90 

25.02         s 

23.99             : 

28.81 

: 

2U.ii3 

C.P.  Ii8/I17 

: 

25.98          3 

23.92         : 

25.20             s 

25.93 

• 

25.26 

C.P.  36/105 

: 

17.79 

22. Oil         : 

20.19             I 

21.85 

: 

20.  U7 

C.P.  50/11 

; 

19.32 

20«83         • 

21.i;3             : 

12.79 

: 

18.59 

C.Po   29/116 

: 

16.06 

23.31         J 

22.71             : 

22.90 

: 

21.25 

Difference 

For  P.   «  .05 

: 

5.13 

3.6U         t 

3.32             : 

ii.39 

% 

1.99^  ; 

For  Po   =  oOl 

• 

6o98 

k>9k        ' 

ii.ii9            • 

5.95 

'■ 

2.6ii 

iiS^£^g^ 

li^catec;^  p.elci  o^'  96^  gug^^p  ^^i 

.Jbon  of  (?ayi?  ,  a^oufl^aJ 

1  Sharkey  clay. 

"Alligator  clay;  brown  s\irface  phase. 

•'  Sharkey  bilty  clay  loam. 

'  Date  of  harvest. 

=  Experimental  Erroi-  hw^vOt  on  Location  x  V 

that,  although  N.  Co.  310  was  se- 
verely lodged,  it  was  not  as  difficult 
or  expensive  to  harvest  mechanically 
as  C.  P.  36/105  which,  because  of 
its  brittleness,  snapped  and  broke 
badly.  While  there  were  no  reports 
that  N.  Co.  310  was  as  easy  to  har- 
vest as  C.  P.  44/101,  the  general  ex- 
perience was  that  the  new  Thomson 
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Average  indicated  yield  of  96° 

sugar  per  acre 

(pounds ) 

N.  COo   310 

I;582 

U960 

5087 

:         6587 

I       530U 

C.P.  17/1-19 

U767 

5073 

5221 

:         59U8 

:       5259 

C.Po  )i7/l93 

ii501           ; 

5197 

52UO 

:         56I48 

:       5lii7 

C.P.  U;/15U 

U311 

5561 

h9lG 

:         5602 

:       5098 

C.Pc  UI4/IOI 

3U87 

5001; 

UI89 

X         5850 

:       ii633 

C.Po  I18/II7 

U322 

U550 

h31h 

s         5132 

:       U595 

C.P.  36/105 

3169 

UU75 

3922 

:         1|283 

:       3962 

C.P.  50/11 

3ii92 

lill;3        : 

3738 

:         2685 

:       3515 

C.P.   29/116 

2612 

387U 

3569 

:         3806 

:       3i;65 

Difference 

"         391^/ 

For  P,    =  0O5 

952 

'              718 

796 

•          813 

For  P.   -  .01 

1296 

97U 

1080 

•         1102 

•          522 

rieiy  iirteraction  term. 

attachment  for  gathering  lodged 
cane  picked  up  N.  Co.  310  with 
much  less  difficulty  than  was  antici- 
pated. Because  of  its  consistent 
high  yields  and  tolerance  of  cold, 
N.  Co.  310  is  being  increased  in 
acreage;  there  are  areas  where  it 
can  be  increased  advantageously. 
The    growers'    fear    of    lodged    cane 
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TABLE  9. 

Results  of  tests  with  5  of  the  most  important  sugarcane  varieties   on 

heavy    soils    during    1956,    showing    averages    of 

plant  cane  and  first  stubble. 


. 

cane     : 

■*", 

I 

per       : 

Per  ton  of 

Variety  and  Crop 

: 

acre     : 

cane* 

Per  acre 

Percent 

U  Co.  310  (Plant  cane) 
«           "     (1st  stubble) 
Average  -  2  crops 

: 

tons 
29.96  : 
27.92   : 
28.91;  : 

pounds 
202o9 
190.0 
196^7 

pounds 

6080 
5301; 
5692 

120 
Hi; 
117 

;.  P.  i;7/l93  (Plant  cane) 
»           "         (1st  stubble) 
Average  -  2  crops 

: 
: 

23.38  : 
21;. 98  I 
2l;.l8  : 

196.1; 
206.0 
201.1; 

i;59l 
5lli7 
U869 

91 

ni 

100 

).  P.  l;Vl01  (Plant  cane) 

"           "         (1st  stubble) 
-    Average  -  2  crops 

t 

: 
: 

26.1;8  : 
21;.1;3    : 
25ol;6   : 

191.3 
l89o6 
190.5 

5065 
1;633 
U81;9 

100 
100 
100 

;.  P.  36/105  (Plant  cane) 
"           «         (1st  stubble) 
Average  -  2  crops 

: 
: 

27.78  J 
20.I47   : 
2U.I3  : 

189.1 
193.6 
191.0 

5253 
3962 

1;608 

IQl; 
86 
95 

J.  P.  52/68  (Plant  cane) 

: 

28.58  : 

193.9 

! 

55U1 

: 

109 

*  Weighted  averages. 

las  been  reduced  some,  but  this,  its 
•elative  late  maturity,  and  disease 
msceptibility  should  not  be  ignored. 

C.  P.  48/103  is  finding  a  place  on 
Tiany  farms  because  of  its  excep- 
ional  maturing  qualities  and  rela- 
;ively  good  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
at  some  locations.  At  the  Albania 
;est  field,  for  example,  this  variety 
las  consistently  outyielded  C.  P.  44/ 
b^Ol  in  sugar  per  acre  and  could 
profitably  replace  it  on  a  consider- 
able acreage  at  that  location  and  on 
some  of  the  better  soils  in  the  State. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  its  performance 
fias  been  poor  at  Levert  -  St.  John 
in  St.  Martin  Parish.  C.  P.  48/103, 
because  of  its  relatively  slow  growth 
in  the  spring  and  poor  shading 
ability,  is  not  a  vigorous  weed  fight- 
er and  more  attention  will  have  to 
De  given  to  weed  control  by  other 
means  where  the  variety  is  grown. 

Although  C.  P.  47/193  averaged 
97  percent  and  100  percent  of  C.  P. 
44/101  on  light  and  heavy  soils,  re- 
spectively, it  is  not  anticipated  that 
the    variety    will    ever    occupy    any 


substantial  acreage  in  Louisiana. 
Its  relatively  small  barrel  and  poor 
early  shading  are  disadvantages 
which  will  limit  its  usefulness.  Rela- 
tively early  maturing  qualities  and 
good  stubbling  qualities,  especially 
on  heavy  soils,  are  points  in  its  fa- 
vor, however,  and  some  increase  of 
the  variety,  especially  in  heavy  soils, 
would  be  justified. 

As  noted  earlier,  C.  P.  36/105, 
which  occupied  second  place  in  sug- 
arcane acreage  in  the  State  (3),  has 
yielded  better  than  C.  P.  44/101  in 
some  tests  and  is  still  preferred  by 
some  growers.  However,  its  general 
average  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  are 
substantially  below  those  of  C.  P. 
44/101  and  N.  Co.  310. 

C.  P.  52/68,  presently  at  the  sec- 
ondary stations,  is  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  unreleased  varieties  in 
advanced  tests,  and  its  performance 
in  plant  cane  experiments  on  both 
light  and  heavy  soils  is  in  agreement 
with  results  of  earlier  tests  at  the 
Houma  station  where  it  has  exceed- 
ed   C.  P.    44/101    by    approximately 
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2  percent  in  sugar  per  ton  and  by 

3  percent  in  sugar  per  acre  on  light 
soils  (data  not  shown).  It  has  an 
erect  growth  habit  and  a  spreading 
top  that  shades  better  than  C.  P. 
44/101,  but  not  as  well  as  N.  Co. 
310.  It  is  slightly  larger  than  C.  P. 
44/101  in  stalk  diameter  but  slightly 
higher  in  fiber  content. 

With  heat  treatment  of  seed  cane 
for  the  control  of  stunting  disease, 
variety  responses  in  future  tests 
may  be  different  from  the  results 
hitherto  reported.  Plant  cane  results 
given  in  table  3  reflect  the  response 
of  treated  seed  because  all  these  ex- 
periments had  been  planted  with 
progeny  of  treated  seed.  Varieties 
such  as  C.  P.  43/47  and  C.  P.  36/105 
which  have  shown  increases  due  to 
heat  treatment  (7)  were  relatively 
higher  in  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
in  1956  than  in  previous  plant  cane 
tests  (data  not  shown).  It  is  also 
apparent  that,  in  agreement  with 
published  results  (7),  relative  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  are  lower  so  that 
the  net  increases  in  yields  of  sugar 
per   acre   are   not   in   proportion   to 


the  increase  in  tonnage.  | 
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SUGARCANE  FERTILIZATION 

D.  S.  Byrnside,  Jr.,  and  M.  B.  Sturgis  * 


In  1956  nine  sugar  cane  fertilizer 
experiments  were  conducted.  Five 
of  these  experiments  were  with 
plant  cane  and  four  were  with  stub- 
ble cane.  As  noted  in  the  tables, 
ammonium  nitrate,  anhydrous  am- 
monia and  aqua  ammonia  were  the 
sources  of  N.  20  per  cent  super- 
phosphate and  phosphoric  acid  in 
Flo-Mix  were  the  sources  of  P2O5 
and  60  per  cent  muriate  of  potash 
and  a  solution  of  muriate  of  potash 
in  Flo-Mix  were  the  sources  of 
KoO.  The  data  in  Table  1  show  the 
monthly  rainfall  for  April  1-October 
1  and  the  annual  rainfall  for  1956. 
The  annual  rainfall  for  1955  and 
the  rainfall  for  April  1-October  1, 
1955  are  also  given. 

Fertilizer  Studies  with  Plant  Cane 

Data  in  Table  2  show  results  from 
a  study  with  C.  P.  44-101  plant  cane 
on  Patoutville  silt  loam  at  Vaufrey 
Plantation.  Flo-Mix,  a  commercial 
liquid  fertilizer,  was  used  in  com- 
parison with  corresponding  treat- 
ments containing  nitrogen  and  min- 
erals from  the  solid  materials.  In 
this  experiment  the  fertilizers  were 
placed  in  the  off-bar  furrow  and 
covered  immediately.  The  60-40-60 
treatment  from  solid  materials  pro- 
duced the  highest  yields  of  cane, 
27.67  tons,  and  sugar,  6249  pounds. 
This  yield  of  cane  was  not  signifi- 
cantly better  than  that  from  the 
60-40-60-Flo-Mix  treatment,  and  the 
yield  of  sugar  from  the  solid  ma- 
terial was  not  significantly  better 
than  the  yield  received  from  the 
60-40-60-Flo-Mix  treatment.  While 
the  yields  of  cane  from  the  60-40-60 
treatments  were  significantly  better 
than  those  from  other  treatments, 
the  yield  of  sugar  from  these  treat- 
ments were  not  better  than  the  yield 
from  the  80-40-60  treatment.  The 
treatments  containing  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  produced 
more  tons  of  cane  and  more  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  than  did  the  treat- 
ments  which   contained   only    nitro- 


gen. A  soil  analysis  showed  that 
both  the  easily-soluble  phosphorus 
and  exchangeable  potassium  were 
low. 

Table  3  contains  data  from  a 
study  with  C.  P.  44-101  plant  cane 
on  Richland  silt  loam  at  Young's 
Industries,  Inc.  The  highest  yields 
of  cane,  21.33  tons,  and  sugar,  4282 
pounds,  were  produced  by  the  80- 
40-60  treatment.  This  yield  of  cane 
was  significantly  better  than  that 
from  any  other  treatment,  however, 
the  yield  of  sugar  was  not  signifi- 
cantly better  than  the  yield  from 
the  80-0-60  treatment.  The  treat- 
ments containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  yielded  sig- 
nificantly more  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  than  did  the  treatments  which 
contained  nitrogen  alone.  Approxi- 
mately equal  increases  in  yield  v/ere 
received  from  the  liquid  fertilizer 
treatment  as  was  received  from  cor- 
responding treatments  in  which  the 
plant  food  was  added  from  solid 
sources.  A  soil  analysis  showed  that 
the  easily-soluble  phosphorus  was 
low. 

Results  from  a  study  with  C.  P. 
44-154  plant  cane  on  Iberia  silty 
clay  loam  at  Cherry  Grove  Planta- 
tion are  shown  in  Table  4.  The 
highest  yields  of  cane,  29.81  tons, 
and  sugar,  4548  pounds  per  acre, 
were  received  from  the  40-40-60 
treatment.  The  increase  in  yields 
from  applied  fertilizers  amounted  to 
7.16  tons  of  cane  and  1241  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre.  The  exchange- 
able potassium  in  the  soil  was  low. 

Data  in  Table  5  show  results  from 
a  study  with  C.  P.  44-101  plant  cane 
on  Baldwin  silt  loam  at  Alice  ''B" 
Plantation.  In  this  experiment,  the 
40-40-60  treatment  gave  the  highest 
yields  of  cane,  32.43  tons,  and  sugar, 
5623  pounds  per  acre.  The  increase 
in  yield  from  applied  fertilizers 
amounted  to  7.10  tons  of  cane  and 
1449  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The 
soil  was  low  in  easily-soluble  phos- 
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TABLE    1 
Precipitation   at   Tarious   locations   where   sugar  cane    fertilizer   experiments   were 

conducted,   1956. 


• 

n 
0 

Experiment 

Locations 

Is 

r    § 

§ 

is 

3§ 

§§ 

§ 

•H 

0  -H 

CQ-H 

•H 

E-t-H 

©  -H 

*3 

1::^ 

n  u 

4^ 

s    -P 

4i 

43 

T*  '*i 

-  ^ 

&5 

€6 

0    96 

*H   <6 

-  * 

«  4 

ttf  03 

0   4^ 

jj 

iH  +» 

x:  4* 

c  +3 

0  <p 

II 

^9 

Si  iH 

0  a. 

0  c 

3S 

II 

5| 

u 

(L.  PL, 

S2 

Month 

ins* 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

January 

2.30 

3.40 

1.50 

3.25 

3.68 

3.53 

3.17 

2.53 

February- 

9.16 

11.80 

4.44 

6.55 

7.42 

U.05 

4.74 

8.37 

March 

3.53 

2.40 

0.50 

2.75 

3.63 

2.57 

3.61 

4.29 

April 

1.79 

1.90 

2.50 

2.20 

3.95 

3.20 

3.77 

1.9d 

May 

3-52 

5.70 

5.44 

9.95 

8.03 

3.12 

7.35 

3.00 

June 

6.55 

6.20 

1.19 

2.20 

6.48 

2.94 

8.53 

7.86 

July 

5.(» 

6.90 

6.44 

4.65 

5.37 

6.53 

6.43 

3.42 

August 

6,13 

7.10 

2.50 

8.90 

2.82 

4.27 

6.76 

6.47 

September 

3.11 

3.50 

1.00 

5.40 

7.45 

lJf5 

12.70 

3.03 

October 

1.55 

1.10 

0.13 

3.60 

lJf9 

0.65 

2.99 

2.3? 

November 

5.60 

0.00 

1.75 

4.45 

3.25 

lJl.3 

1.60 

7.36 

December 

7.98 

7.00 

5.44 

6.60 

8.14 

4.06 

5.76 

9.421 

Rainfall  I956 

56.30 

57.00 

32.83 

60.50 

61.71 

44.80 

67.U 

60.10 

Total  April  1- 

October  1, 

1956 

26.18 

31.30 

19.07 

33.30 

34.10 

21.51 

45.54 

25.76 

Rainfall  1955 

61.84 

61.29 

51.07 

69.05 

61.01 

55.00 

52.34 

62.51 

Total  April  1- 

October  1, 

1955 

40.42 

39.39 

36.91 

51.35 

U.32 

30.63 

33.15 

37.00 

The  above  data  was  supplied  by  the  managers  of  the  various  plantations 


phorus  and  exchangeable  potassium. 

Fertilizer  Ratio  Studies  with 

Stubble  Cane 

Table  6  contains  data  from  a 
study  with  first  stubble  of  C.  P. 
36-13  on  Iberia  silt  loam  at  Katy 
Plantation.    The   100-0-60  treatment 
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gave  the  highest  yield  of  cane,  25.49 
tons,  and  sugar,  4696  pounds  per 
acre.  These  yields  were  significant- 
ly higher  than  those  from  any  other 
treatment.  All  treatments  in  which 
the  applications  of  nitrogen  were 
split  produced  more  cane  and  sugar 
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TABLE   2 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Patoutville  silt  loam   at 

Vaufrey  Plantation,  Jeanerette,  Iberia  Parish,  Louisiana,   1956. 


Pounds 
per  acre 
N-P2O5-K2O 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

18 .08 

19.21 

15.73 

81.88 

3983 

40-0-0 

21.82 

19.17 

15.66 

81.66 

4783 

40-0-60 

22.31 

18.86 

15.40 

81.64 

4792 

40-40-60 

24-36 

19^02 

15.53 

81.63 

5294 

60-0-0 

22.95 

19.21 

15.71 

81.77 

5051 

60-O-O-FM^ 

22.60 

19.40 

15.93 

82.10 

4938 

60-0-60 

25.37 

18.69 

15-41 

82,44 

5458 

60-0-60-FM"^ 

25.20 

19.24 

15.91 

82.68 

5630 

60-40-60 

27.67 

19.57 

16.04 

81.96 

6249 

60-40-60-.M-^ 

26.92 

19.10 

15.75 

82.45 

5967 

80-0-0 

24.47 

18.96 

15.64 

82.50 

5359 

80-0-60 

23.88 

19.03 

15.68 

82.38 

5248 

80-40-60 

25.83 

19.20 

15.82 

82.37 

5734 

1  Flo-Mix  is  a  coinmereial  liquid  fertilizer.     These  treatments  were  fertilized  April  28,   1956. 

Variety:  C.  P.  44-101,  plant  cane;  fertilized  April  20  and  April  28,  1956;  harvested  December 
1-2,  1956. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  1.70  tons  of  cane  and  561  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

Juice  analyses  of  Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Factory,  Jeanerette,   La. 

The  soil  contains:  Total  N.  0.069%;  Organic  C,  0.688%;  Exchangeable  K,  55  ppm ;  Exchange- 
able Na,  52  ppm;  Exchangeable  Ca,  473  ppm;  Exchangeable  Mg,  i:'.9  ppm;  Easily-soluble  P,  13 
ppm.    The  soil  pH  was  5.3. 


than  did  the  corresponding  non-split 
treatments.  The  80-0-0  and  80-60-40 
treatments  in  which  the  applications 
of  nitrogen  were  split  yielded  sig- 
nificantly more  cane  than  did  the 
corresponding  non-split  treatments. 
The  most  productive  treatment,  100- 
0-60,  did  not  have  a  corresponding 
non-split  comparison.  In  splitting 
the  applications  of  nitrogen,  half  of 
the  ammonia  was  placed  in  the  off- 
bar  furrow  in  early  spring.  The 
other  half  of  the  ammonia  was  ap- 
plied at  or  just  before  the  last  cul- 
tivation. A  soil  analysis  showed  the 
exchangeable  potassium  and   easily- 


soluble  phosphorus  were  low. 

Results  from  a  fertilizer  ratio 
study  with  C.  P.  36-105  second  stub- 
ble on  Mhoon  loam  at  Little  Texas 
plantation  are  given  in  Table  7.  The 
120-40-60  treatment  produced  23.93 
tons  of  cane,  which  was  a  signifi- 
cantly better  yield  than  that"  ob- 
tained from  any  other  treatment. 
The  yield  of  sugar  from  this  treat- 
ment, 4685  pounds,  was  not  statis- 
tically better  than  that  from  the 
100-40-60  non-split  treatment  or 
from  the  120-40-60  and  120-0-0 
treatments  in  which  the  applications 
of  nitrogen  were  split.    The  120-0-0 
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TABLE   3 
Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on 
Young's   Industries,    Inc.,   Youngsville,    Lafayette   Parish, 


Richland  silt  loam   at 
Louisiana,    1956. 


Pounds 
per  acre 
N-P2O5-K2O 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

15.23 

17.64 

14.18 

80.45 

2967 

40-0-0 

16.31 

17.27 

13.93 

80.76 

3111 

40-0-60 

17.02 

17.21 

13.89 

80.79 

3236 

40-AO-60 

17.37 

17.41 

14.13 

81.26 

3375 

60-0-0 

17.82 

17.30 

13.78 

79.77 

3358 

60-0-0-Fir'' 

17.78 

16.91 

13.22 

78.27 

3191 

60-0-60 

18.33 

17.27 

13.85 

80.32 

3475 

60-40-60 

18.81 

17.56 

14.34 

81.69 

3719 

60-40-60-F]^i^ 

18.77 

17.21 

13.88 

80.79 

3564 

80-0-0 

19.74 

17,49 

14.08 

80.67 

3817 

80-0-^-)0 

20.23 

17.50 

14.14 

80.79 

3932 

80-40-60 

21.33 

17.69 

14-54 

82.31 

4282 

1  Flo-Mix  is  a  commercial  liquid  feitilizc)-.  GO  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anliydrous  aniniunia  was 
applied  to  all  of  these  plots  on  April  7.  1950.  40  pounds  of  P-Os  and  (»0  i)ounds  of  K-O  as  Flo-Mix 
was  applied  on  May  17,  195C. 

Variety:  C.  P.  44-101,  plant  cane;  fertilized  April  7,  April  L':'.  and  May  17,  litoU;  harvested  De- 
cember 4-5,  lOoG. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  0.70  tons  of  cane  and  4.'.l>  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

Juice  analyses  by   Youngsville  Factory,   Youngsville,   La. 

The  soil  contains:     Total  N,  0.098%;  Organic  C,  1.04:^%;   E.\chan,ueable   K,   102  ppm  :   Exchange 
able   Na,   30   ppm;    Exchangeable   Ca,   o9S   ppm;    Exchangeable    Mg.    li'!S    ppm;    Easily-soluble    I*.    ;59 
ppm.     The  soil  pH  was  5.0. 


treatment  in  which  the  application 
of  nitrogen  was  split  gave  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  which  were  sig- 
nificantly better  than  the  corre- 
sponding non-split  treatment.  With 
this  exception,  the  treatments  in- 
volving the  practice  of  splitting  the 
nitrogen  applications  did  not  give 
yields  of  cane  or  sugar  which  were 
better  than  those  from  the  corre- 
sponding non-split  treatments.  The 
soil  analysis  showed  that  easily- 
soluble  phosphorus  was  relatively 
high  and  that  exchangeable  potas- 
sium was  low.  The  root  zone  in  the 
soil   was  deep  and   the   rainfall   dur- 


ing the  growing  season  was  high. 

Data  in  Table  8  show  results  from 
a  study  with  second  stubble  of  C.  P. 
36-105  on  Commerce  very  fine  sandy 
loam  at  Smithfield  Plantation.  Ir 
this  experiment  the  practice  of  split- 
ting the  applications  of  nitroger 
was  no  better  than  applying  all  ol 
the  nitrogen  in  the  off-bar  furrow 
There  was  a  tendency  toward  re- 
sponse to  applications  of  potassiun' 
with  all  levels  of  nitrogen,  and,  a1 
the  80  and  100  pound  levels  of  ni- 
trogen, the  yield  of  cane  as  affectec 
by  nitrogen  with  potassium  was  sig- 
nificantly better  than  from  nitroger 
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TABLE   4 
Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Iberia  silty  clay 
Cherry  Grove  Plantation,   Jeanerette,   Iberia   Parish,   Louisiana,    1956. 


loam  at 


Tens 

Pounds 

Cone 

per  acre 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

acre 

Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose 


Purity- 


Pounds 
sugar 
per 
Acre 


0-0-0 

22.65 

15.37 

11.14 

72.42 

3307 

40-0-0 

26.69 

15.40 

11.23 

72.92 

3938 

40-0-60 

26.80 

15.35 

11.18 

72.69 

3919 

40-40-60 

29.81 

15.65 

11.55 

73.72 

4548 

60-0-0 

25.39 

15.66 

11.42 

72.85 

3983 

60-0-60 

25.81 

15.71  ' 

11.61 

73.86 

3948 

60-40-60 

26.5S 

15.21 

10.88 

71.53 

3778 

80-0-0 

25.62 

15.51 

11.28 

72.55 

3808 

80-0-60 

27.71 

15.41 

11.24 

72.82 

4108 

80-40-60 

27*28 

15.15 

10.92 

71.96 

3877 

Variety:     C.  P.  44-154,  plant  cane;  fertilizer  April  21,   1956;   harvested   November  28  29,   1956. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  2.89  tons  of  cane. 

Juice  analyses  by   Enterprise  Factory,   Jeanerette,   La. 

This  is  a  calcareous  soil  whicti  contained:  Total  N,  0.196%;  Organic  C,  2.352%;  Exchangeable 
K,  8.3  ppm  ;  Exchangeable  Na,  35  ppm  ;  Exchangeable  Ca,  9629  ppm  ;  Exchangeable  Mg,  1152  ppm  ; 
Easily-soluble  P,  148  ppm.     The  soil  pH  was  7.7. 


alone.  Grass  infestation,  however, 
probably  masked  further  responses 
to  additions  of  potassium.  A  soil 
analysis  supported  the  fact  that  the 
exchangeable  potassium  was  slightly 
low.  This  fact,  plus  the  low  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  season, 
probably  accounted  for  the  respons- 
es to  potassium. 

Table  9  contains  data  from  a 
study  with  second  stubble  of  C.  P. 
44-101  on  Mhoon  loam  at  Pecan 
Tree  Plantation.  The  highest  yields 
of  cane,  28.46  tons  ,and  sugar,  5619 
pounds  per  acre,  were  received  from 
the  80-0-0  treatment  in  which  the 
applications  of  nitrogen  were  split. 
The  practice  of  splitting  the  appli- 
cations of  nitrogen  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  yields  of  both  cane  and 
sugar  at  the  80  and  160  pound  levels 
of  nitrogen  but  not  at  the  120  pound 
level.    Pronounced  benefits,   that 


have  been  received  in  former  years 
from  splitting  the  applications  of 
nitrogen,  were  not  obtained  at  this 
location  in  1956  due  to  damage  to 
the  cane  caused  by  severe  winds  and 
heavy  rains  associated  with  Hurri- 
cane Flossy  on  September  23-23. 
The  resulting  difficulty  involved  in 
harvesting  the  cane,  caused  the  data 
to  be  more  erratic  than  usual.  The 
soil  analysis  showed  that  easily- 
soluble  phosphorus  and  exchange- 
able potassium  were  high. 

Fertilizer  Studies  with  a  Soybean- 
Sugar  Cane  Rotation 

In  1955  steps  were  taken  to  eval- 
uate the  effects  of  fertilizers  and 
lime  on  the  yields  of  sugar  cane  in 
a  soybean-sugar  cane  rotation.  An 
area  of  Richland  silt  loam  at  Bil- 
leaud  Plantation,  where  responses  to 
minerals  and  to  lime  would  be  ex- 
pected, was  selected  for  this  experi- 
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TABLE  5 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Baldwin  silt  loam  at 

Alice  "B"  Plantation,   Franklin,   St.   Mary  Parish,   Louisiana,    1956. 


Po^-mds 
per  acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pound  S|| 
sugar  S 
per   1 
acre 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

0-0-0 

25.33 

15.91 

12.31 

77.34 

4174 

40-0-0 

27.65 

16.51 

13.01 

78.76 

4859 

40-0-60 

28,73 

16.60 

13.06 

78.63 

5068 

40-40-60 

32.43 

16.44 

12.84 

78.10 

5623 

60-0-0 

27.51 

16.94 

13.33 

78.73 

4987 

60-0-60 

29.61 

16.35 

12.78 

78.17 

5100 

60-40-60 

30.57 

16.32 

12.81 

78.45 

5287 

80-0-0 

29.67 

16.26 

12.44 

76.33 

5201 

80-0-60 

'30.32 

17.00 

13.58 

79.88 

5613 

80-40-60 

30.10 

15.85 

12. U 

76.37 

4849 

Variety:     C.  p.  44-101,  plant  cane;  fertilizer  April  28,  1956;  harvested   December  11-12,  1956 
^  Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  2.90  tons  of  cane  and  723  pounds  of  sugar  per 

Juice  analyses  by  St.  Mary  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Jeanerette.   La. 
K,     S^  ^a\^  contains:     Total  N,  0.096%;  Organic  C,  1.027%;  Exchangeable  K,  67  ppm  ;  Exchange- 
nrl^  ^a    64  ppm-   Exchangeable  Ca,  1680  ppm;   Exchangeable  Mg,   685   ppm;   Easily-soluble   P,   57 

P P lD ,       J.ii6    soil    p id    W 3 S    o . U . 


ment.  Half  the  area  was  limed  with 
dolomitic  lime  at  the  rate  of  3000 
pounds  per  acre.  The  other  half 
was  not  limed.  Treatments  involv- 
ing subsoiling  were  also  included  in 
the  limed  and  unlimed  portions. 
These  plots  were  subsoiled  to  a 
depth  of  14-16  inches.  In  the  treat- 
ments involving  subsoiling  and  lime, 
dolomitic  lime  at  the  rate  of  1500 
pounds  per  acre  was  distributed  in 
the  profile  to  a  depth  of  14-16 
inches.  Dolomitic  lime  at  the  rate 
of  1500  pounds  per  acre  was  also 
applied  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  unlimed  plots  involving  sub- 
soiling  were  subsoiled  to  a  depth  of 
14-16  inches.  The  treatments  were 
placed  in  randomized  blocks  and 
replicated  four  times.  These  limed 
and  unlimed  plots  were  fertilized 
with  phosphorus  and  potassium  and 


seeded  to  Clemson  soybeans,  strair 
24.  Table  10  contains  data  showing 
the  effects  of  fertilizers  and  lime  or 
the  yields  of  soybeans.  The  0-40-C 
limed  treatment  significantly  yield- 
ed more  tons  of  soybean  plant  ma- 
terial than  did  any  other  treatment. 
It  can  be  noted  that,  while  the  0-40- 
60  treatment  with  subsoiling  and 
liming  gave  a  yield  which  was  sig-| 
nificantly  better  than  the  unlimed; 
0-40-60  treatment  with  subsoiling, 
this  treatment  was  not  as  good  ae 
the  0-40-60  or  0-40-0  limed  treat- 
ments. 

The  soybeans  were  turned  under 
on  August  20  and  the  plots  planted 
to  sugar  cane  on  October  17,  1955. 
The  variety  chosen  was  C.  P.  44-155. 
Due  to  an  error,  F  31-762  was 
planted  on  15  rows  down  one  side 
of  the   experiment.    These    15   rows 
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TABLE   6 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on   Iberia  silt  loam  at 

Katy  Plantation,   Franklin,    St.   Mary   Parish,   Louisiana,    1956. 


Pounds 
per  acre 

II-P2O5-K2C 


Tons 

cane 

per 

Normal  Juice 

acre 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

14.93 

15.55 

12.55 

80.73 

18.42 

15-93 

13.28 

83.32 

18.61 

16.37 

13.65 

83 .42 

18.73 

16.35 

13.41 

81.99 

18.98 

16.34 

13.61 

83.28 

21.00 

16.54 

13.78 

83.29 

20.27 

15.94 

13. U 

82.36 

20.77 

16.02 

13.16 

81.97 

22.52 

16.46 

13.53 

82.17 

20.81 

15.69 

12.99 

82.75 

21„20 

l6o24 

13.46 

82.86 

25.49 

16,18 

13-51 

83.46 

22.16 

15.85 

13.12 

82.73 

22.83 

16.23 

13 .4i. 

82.82 

pound  s 
sugar 
per 
acre 


0-0-0 

60-0-0 

60-0-60 

60-40-60 

80-0-0 

80-0-0-^ 

80-0-60 

8O-4O-6O 

80-40-60-^ 

100-0-0 

100-0-0^ 

100-0-60 

100-40-60 

100-40-60^ 


2321 
3322 
3467 
3409 
3524 
3954 
3610 

3703 
4153 
3655 
3884 
4696 
3950 
4176 


140  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April  19  and  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  ]May  16,  19."»6. 

250  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  Ai»ril  19  and  50  pounds  of  nitrogen 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  May  10,  1956. 

Variety:  C.  P.  36-13,  1st  stubble;  fertilized  April  19  and  May  16,  1956;  harvested  December  6  7, 
1956. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  Avas  1.66  tons  of  cane  and  485  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

Juice  analyses  by  Columbia  Sugar  Factory,  Franklin,   La. 

The  soil  contains :  Total  N,  0.099%  ;  Organic  C,  1.311%  ;  Exchangeable  K,  72  ppm  ;  Exchange- 
able Na,  68  ppm;  Exchangeable  Ca,  2324  ppm;  Exchangeable  Mg,  877  ppm;  Easily-soluble  P,  87 
ppm.     The  soil  pH  was  6.3. 

TABLE   7 
Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Mhoon  loam  at 
Little  Texas  Plantation,   Napoleonville,  Assumption   Parish,   Louisiana,    1956, 


Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

12.11 

17.37 

14.20 

81.74 

3295 

80-0-0 

18.14 

17.30 

14.12 

81.62 

3519 

8O-O-0I 

17.76 

17.22 

14.18 

82.39 

3461 

8O-O-6O 

18.93 

17.56 

14.51 

82.63 

3791 

8O-4O-6O 

20.87 

17.72 

14.45 

81.54 

4159 

80-40-6 Ol 

18.56 

17.67 

14.60 

82.64 

3746 

100-0-0 

20.38 

17.58 

14.39 

81.83 

4040 

100-0-0^ 

17.25 

17.18 

14.18 

82.51 

3362 

100-0-60 

21.34 

17.13 

14.11 

82.39 

4133 

100-40-60„ 
100-40-60^ 

22.26 

17.64 

14.41 

81.68 

4420 

18.47 

17.41 

14.46 

83.08 

3684 

120-0-0 

18.70 

17.17 

14.02 

81.65 

3599 

120-0-05 

22.15 

17.68 

14.39 

81.39 

4391 

120-0-60 

18.89 

17.54 

14.62 

83.34 

3812 

120-40-60  - 

23.93 

17.57 

14.22 

80.89 

4685 

120-40-60^ 

21.80 

18.17 

15.06 

82.89 

4562 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Footnotes — Table    7 

140  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  18  and  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  18,  195G.  .      .,   .0         ,   -^  ,        ^      . 

2  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  18  and  oO  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  18,  195G. 

3  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  18  and  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  18,  1956. 

Variety:  C.  P.  36-105;  2nd  stubble;  fertilized  April  18  and  May  18,  1956;  harvested  November 
12-13,  1956. 

Lreast  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  1.87  tons  of  cane  and  486  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

Juice  analyses  by  Little  Texas  Factory.   Napoleonville,   La. 

Tlie  soil  contains:  Total  N,  0.076%;  Organic  C,  0.783%;  Exchangeable  K.  87  ppm  ;  Exchange- 
able Na,  56  ppm;  Exchangeable  Ca.  2545  ppm;  Exchangeable  Mg,  764  ppm;  Easily-soluble  P,  265 
ppm.     The  soil  pH  was  6.9. 


TABLE   8 

Effect   of   fertilizers   on    the   yield   of   sugar   cane    and   sugar   on    Commerce    very    fine 

sandy  loam  at  Smithfield  Plantation,  Port  Allen,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Parish, 

Louisiana,  1956. 


Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 
acre 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

0-0-0 

13.57 

17.38 

13-90 

79.98 

2603 

80-0-0 

18.47 

17.68 

13.96 

78.90 

3540 

80-0-0-^ 

16.44 

17.88 

13.93 

77.81 

3127 

80-0-60 

22.];, 

17.51 

13.81 

78.88 

4177 

80-40-60 

19-39 

17.73 

14.29 

80.52 

3821 

80-40-60-L 

19.78 

17.91 

14.01 

78.22 

3801 

100-0-0 
100-0-0*^ 

20.59 

17.53 

13.94 

79.50 

3931 

21.32 

18.52 

14.59 

78.75 

4296 

100-0-60 

22.68 

16.94 

13.75 

81.31 

4259 

100-40-60 

23  .-31 

17.84 

13.90 

77.92 

4437 

100-40-60^ 

22.87 

18.08 

14.16 

78.37 

4453 

120-0-0 

22.80 

17.50 

13.51 

77.17 

4198 

120-0-03 

18.73 

17.77 

13.71 

77.14 

3504 

120-0-60 

22.74 

17.68 

13.78 

77.93 

4282 

120-40-60 

22.49 

17.14 

13.23 

77.16 

4037 

120-40-6o3 

19.58 

17.79 

13.92 

78.22 

3735 

1  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  IG  and  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied   on  May  21,   1956. 

-50  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  16  and  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied   on  May  21,   1956. 

3  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  16  and  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  21,  1956. 

Variety:  C.  P.  36-105,  2nd  stubble;  fertilized  on  April  16  and  May  21,  1956;  harvested  on  Oc- 
tober 22-2.'^.,  1956. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  1.87  tons  of  cane  and  48*  pounds  of  sugar  ner 
acre. 

•Tuice  analyses  by   Smithfield   Factory,   Chamberlain,   La. 

The  soil  contains:  Total  N,  0.065%;  Organic  C,  0.693%;  Exchangeable  K,  91  ppm;  Exchange- 
able .Na,  42  ppm;  Exchangeable  Ca,  1696  ppm;  Exchangeable  Mg,  473  ppm;  Easily-soluble  P  347 
PI>in.     1  lie  soil   pH  was  6.0. 


could  not  be  included  in  the  study. 
In  1956  the  regular  ratio  type  fer- 
tilizer experiment  was  conducted  on 
both  the  limed  and  unlimed  portions 
of  the  experimental  area.  The  data 
fi'om  the  experiment  are  shown  in 
Table  11.  The  60-40-60  limed  treat- 
ment gave  the  highest  yields  of 
cane,  19.53  tons,  and  the  60-40-0 
limed    treatment    gave    the    highest 


yields  of  sugar,  3562  pounds  per 
acre.  The  cane  came  up  to  a  very 
poor  stand  and  the  plots  were  very 
grassy  during  the  growing  season. 
As  a  result,  the  yields  were  erratic 
and  the  experimental  error  so  high 
that  significant  differences  between 
treatments  were  not  obtained.  The 
high  experimental  error  did  not  per- 
mit   the    measurement   of   responses 
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TABLE  9 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Mhoon  loam  at 

Pecan   Tree   Plantation,    Mathews,   Lafourche   Parish,    Louisiana,    1956. 


Poimds 
per  acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

18 ,07 

18.28 

15.17 

82.96 

3811 

80-0-0 

23-16 

18.52 

15  .A2 

83.29 

4989 

eo-0-0-^ 

28.46 

17-43 

14-35 

82.27 

5619 

120-0-0 

26.33 

18.06 

14.86 

82.23 

5430 

120-0-0^ 

25.60 

18.22 

14.82 

81.30 

5260 

160-0-0 

21.58 

18,16 

14.81 

81.53 

4431 

160-0-0^ 

26.48 

17.57 

14.24 

81.04 

5183 

1 40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  5  and  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  16,  1956. 

2  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  5  and  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  16,  1956. 

3  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  April  5  and  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  16,  1956. 

Variety :  C.  P.  44-101,  2nd  stubble ;  fertilizer  April  5  and  May  16,  1956 ;  harvested  November 
13-15,  1956. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  2.48  tons  of  cane  and  829  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

Juice  analyses  by  Georgia  Factory,  Matbews,  La. 

The  soil  contains:  Total  N,  0.103%;  Organic  C,  0.984%;  Exchangeable  K,  119  ppm ;  Exchange- 
able Na,  44  ppm;  Exchangeable  Ca,  3163  ppm;  Exchangeable  Mg,  797  ppm;  Easily-soluble  P,  339 
ppm.     The  soil   pH  was  7.0. 


to  fertilizers,  even  though  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  vv'ere  lov^  by 
chemical  tests. 

General  Remarks 

The  results  of  this  year's  v^ork 
continues  to  shov^  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  use  of  complete  fer- 
tilizers on  sugar  cane  in  areas  w^est 
of  Bayou  Teche.  Responses  to  ap- 
plications of  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium have  been  obtained  from  both 
plant  and  stubble  cane.  In  1956  in 
four  out  of  five  experiments  w^ith 
plant  cane,  responses  to  phosphorus 
and  potassium  were  obtained.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  receive  responses  to  more 
nitrogen  on  plant  cane.  Response  to 
as  much  as  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  w^as  obtained  from  plant 
cane  for  the  first  time. 

Fertilizer  Recommendations 

Fertilizer  recommendations  for 
sugar  cane  were  prepared  jointly  by 


the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Sugar  Station, 
Houma,  Louisiana. 

To  plant  cane  on  light  and  medi- 
um textured  soils  apply  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  use 
of  any  of  the  common  carriers.  On 
heavy  textured  soils  apply  60  to  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Where  the 
green  weight  of  legumes  turned 
under  ahead  of  planting  cane  is  as 
much  as  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  fertilize  plant  cane. 
In  most  cases  the  yields  of  legumes 
are  not  this  high.  Where  poor  leg- 
ume growth  has  been  observed,  re- 
sponses to  P2O5  and  K2O  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  river  bot- 
toms, use  80  to  100  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre.    Where  known  defici- 
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TABLE    10 

Effect  of   fertilizers   on   the   yields   of   soybeans   in   a   soybean-sugar   cane   rotation    on 

limed  and  unlimed   Richland  silt   loam   at   Billeaud   Plantation,    Broussard, 

Lafayette  Parish,   Louisiana,    1955. 


Pounds 
per  acre 
N-F2O5-K2O 


Tons  soybeans  per 
acre,  dry  weight 
of  whole  plants 


LIMED* 


0-0-0 

0-40-0 

0-0-60 

0-40-60 

0-40-60  +  sub soiling- 


0-0-0 

0-40-0 

0-0-60 

0-40-60 

0-40-60  +  subsoiling' 


UNLIKED 


S.  D, 
S..D 


at  0,05  level 
at  0.01  level 


2.24 
3.71 
2.60 
3.08 
3.07 

2.20 

3.13 

2.47 

2.78 

2.62 

0.40 
0.55 


*  Doloiuitio  lime  applied  at  rate  of  liOOO  pounds  per  acre  on  April  21,  19r»5. 

1  Subsoiled  on  April  20,  1955  to  depth  of  14-16";  1500  pounds  of  doloniitic  lime  per  acre  dis- 
tributed in  soil  profile  to  depth  of  14-10"  and  1500  pounds  of  doloniitic  lime  per  acx'e  applied  on 
surface  of  soil. 

-  Subsoiled  on  April  20,  1955  to  a  depth  of  14-16". 

Variety  of  soybeans,  Clemson,  strain  24;  planted  at  rate  of  1  bu.  per  acre  on  April  22,  1955; 
fertilized,  April  22,  1955;  yields  taken  August  19,  1955;  plowed  under  August  20,  1955;  per  cent 
moisture  in  plant  material,  74.49%;  per  cent  dry  weight  in  plant  material,  25.51%;  planted  to 
C.  r.  44  155,  October  17,  1955. 

The  unlimed  soil  contains:  Total  N,  0.099%;  Organic  C,  0.9&4% ;  Exchangeable  K,  101  ppm ; 
Exchangeable  Na,  41  ppm;  Exchangeable  Ca,  581  ppm;  Exchangeable  Mg,  170  ppm;  Easily-soluble 
P,  37  pi>m.     The  soil  pH  was  5.1. 


encies  of  phosphorus  and  potassium 
exist,  which  is  usually  in  the  very 
fine  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  types, 
25  to  40  pounds  of  P.O.:^  and  40  to 
60  pounds  of  K^O  should  be  applied 
in  addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some 
cases  the  plant  food  may  be  supplied 
by  the  application  of  500  pounds  of 
6-8-12,  10-5-10  or  0-10-20  per  acre 
supplemented  with  50  to  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen  from  either  solid  or 
liquid  materials. 


To  stubble  cane  on  the  medium  to 
light  textured  soils  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene Mississippi  terraces,  which 
areas  are  largely  west  of  the  Teche 
and  include  the  Richland,  Olivier 
and  Iberia  series,  apply  80  to  100 
pounds  of  N.  25  to  40  pounds  of 
P2O,  and  40  to  60  pounds  of  KoO. 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  commonly  available  solid  or 
liquid  materials.  Where  anhydrous 
ammonia    is    being    used    to    supply 
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rotation  on 

limed  and 
Broussard, 

unhmed  Kichland  silt  loam   at 
Lafayette  Parish,   Louisiana, 

tiiiieaua  rianii 
1956. 

iiion. 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

LBIED-'^ 

0-0-0 

16.58 

17.46 

13.84 

79.26 

3136 

40-0-0 

16.96 

17.31 

14.05 

81.10 

2947 

40-40-0 

17.12 

16.98 

13.24 

77.97 

3072 

40-0-60 

16.10 

17.28 

13.83 

80.04 

3044 

40-40-60 

17.27 

16.54 

12.91 

78.02 

2992 

40-40-60  + 

subsoiling 

16.73 

17.31 

13.96 

80.60 

3199 

60-0-0 

16,30 

17.25 

13.71 

79.49 

3047 

60-40-0 

18.83 

17.28 

13.77 

79.71 

3562 

60-0-60 

17.91 

17.11 

13.58 

79.37 

3304 

60-40-60 

19.53 

16.95 

13.48 

79.53 

3560 

60-40-60  -j. 

subsoiling^ 

16.51 

16.97 

13  .n 

UNLB'IED 

77.20 

2923 

0-0-0 

12.91 

17.20 

13.98 

81.27 

2471 

40-0-0 

14.37 

17.01 

13.41 

79.06 

2620 

40-40-0 

13.70 

17.20 

13.78 

80.09 

2611 

40-0-60 

15.23 

16.98 

13.43 

79.07 

2797 

40-40-60 

14.82 

17.42 

14.14 

81.18 

2877 

40-40-60  + 
subsoiling 

16.03 

16.59 

13.00 

78.32 

2794 

60-0-0 

12.76 

17.00 

13.54 

79.51 

2339 

60-40-C 

13.71 

17.17 

13.48 

78.46 

2537 

60-0-60 

13.19 

16.96 

13.61 

80.19 

2432 

60-40-60 

14-. 22 

17.34 

U.09 

81.22 

2753 

60-40-60  + 

subsoiling^ 

15.84 

16.96 

13.16 

77.57 

2821 

*  Dolomitic  lime  applied  at  rate  of  3000  lbs.   per  acre  on  April  21,  1955. 

1  Subsoiled  to  depth   of  14-16";   1500  lbs.   of  dolomitic  lime  distributed    through   soil   profile   to 
depth  of  16"  and  1500  lbs.  of  dolomitic  lime  applied  on  surface. 

2  Subsoiled  to  depth  of  14  16". 

Variety:     C.  P.  44-155,   plant  cane;   fertilized   April  30-Mav   1,   1956;   harvested    November   21-25, 
1956. 

Juice  analyses  by  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory,  Broussard,  La. 


nitrogen,  minerals  may  be  applied 
either  before  the  ammonia  or  in  the 
same  operation  from  hoppers 
mounted  on  the  sides  of  the  tractor. 
The  practice  of  splitting  applica- 
tions of  nitrogen  to  stubble  cane  on 
medium  textured  soils  where  as 
much  as  80  or  more  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen is  applied  is  proving  profit- 
able in  some  cases.    Half  of  the  ni- 


trogen can  be  applied  four  inches 
deep  in  the  middles  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation. Ammonia  and  other  high- 
ly soluble  carriers  of  nitrogen  are 
especially  adaptable  to  split  appli- 
cations. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  highest 
efficiency  in  extra  production  of 
sugar  cane  from  fertilizer  nitrogen 

(Continued  on  page  339) 
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STUDY  DURING  1956  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUNTING 

DISEASE  ON  YIELDS  OF  CANE  AND  SUGAR 

IN  LOUISIANA 

By  C.  A.  Schexnayder  and  E.  V.  Abbott,  Plant  Pathologists,  Crops 

Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ^ 


Following  identification  of  the 
stunting  disease  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  (1),  experiments  were  un- 
dertaken at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane 
Field  Station  at  Houma  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  losses  in  yield 
caused  by  the  disease  in  the  princi- 
pal commercial  and  promising  un- 
released  varieties,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  formerly  grown  commerci- 
ally in  the  State.  Seed  cane  for 
planting  the  experiments  was  pro- 
geny of  seed  treated  with  hot  air  at 
54 °C.  for  8  hours  to  eliminate  the 
stunting  disease  virus.  This  was 
planted  in  replicated  plots  in  com- 
parison with  seed  cane  from  the 
same  original  source  that  had  not 
been  heat  treated.  Results  from  the 
plant  cane  of  these  experiments 
were  reported  last  year  (5).  The 
combined  results  from  plant  cane 
(1955)  and  first  stubble  (1956)  for 
19  varieties  are  in  tables  1  and  2 
of  this  report. 

Relative  increases  in  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre  from  heat 
treatment  for  the  2  years  were  simi- 
lar to  those  for  the  plant  cane  crop, 
and  in  general  the  responses  are  in 
line  with  those  being  obtained  in  the 
commercial  heat  treatment  program 
in  the  State.  In  plant  cane,  in  the 
average  of  all  varieties,  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  was  slightly  though 
significantly  higher  in  the  untreated 
than  in  the  treated  cane.  In  first 
stubble  the  differences  were  smaller, 
but  nevertheless  slightly  in  favor  of 
the  untreated  cane.  This  may  be 
because  some  of  the  cane  in  the 
originally  disease-free  plots  became 
infected  as  first  stubble. 

Milling  data  for  6  varieties  using 
cane  from  the  stubble  plots  are  in 
table  3.    The  milling  tests  were  con- 


ducted as  described  by  Arceneaux,  ' 
Krumbhaar,  and  Bisland(3).  In  the 
average  of  the  6  varieties  normal 
juice  sucrose,  normal  juice  purity, 
and  extraction  were  slightly  but  not 
significantly  higher  in  cane  from 
the  untreated  as  compared  with  the 
originally  healthy  plants. 

From  a  historical  standpoint  the 
results  in  tables  1  and  2  with  some 
of  the  older  commercial  varieties 
are  of  interest.  One  object  of  in- 
cluding them  in  the  experiments 
was  to  determine  the  possible  role 
of  stunting  disease  in  their  decline, 
since  this  disease  had  not  been  rec- 
ognized at  the  time  they  were  dis- 
continued as  commercial  canes.  Fail- 
ure of  Co.  281  was  ascribed  pri- 
marily to  mosaic  and  root  rot,  to 
both  of  which  it  is  recognized  as 
susceptible.  Root  rot  was  considered 
the  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of 
C.  P.  28/19.  This  variety  is  resist- 
ant to  mosaic,  and,  although  it  be- 
came infected  with  this  disease  to 
some  extent  in  2  areas  while  still 
grown  commercially,  mosaic  was  not 
a  factor  in  its  general  decline.  P.O.J. 
234  is  susceptible  to,  though  tolerant 
of,  mosaic,  and  is  classed  as  resist- 
ant to  root  rot.  All  3  varieties  are 
classed  as  resistant  to  red  rot,  and 
while  it  sometimes  caused  moderate 
injury  to  C.  P.  28/19,  red  rot  was 
not  considered  an  important  factor 
in  the  failure  of  any  of  them. 

C.  P.  29/320  ceased  to  be  an  im- 
portant commercial  cane  because  of 
declining  yields,  which,  although  the 
variety  was  not  highly  resistant  to 
red  rot  or  root  rot,  could  not  be 
ascribed  primarily  to  either  of  these 
diseases.  It  is  resistant  to  mosaic. 
C.  P.  34/120  is  resistant  to  mosaic 
and    root    rot   but    is    susceptible   to 
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TABLE   1. 

Effect   of  ratoon   stunting   disease   on   yields   of   cane   and  sugar   of    10   present 

or  former  commercial  varieties  of  sugarcane  on  mixed  soil   (Mhoon 

silt    loam)    U.    S.    Sugarcane    Field    Station,    Houma,    La. 

(Average  of  4  replications   of  3-row  plots    12   ft.   long) 


sCane  per  acre 


Su^;ar 
per  acre 


TUm     OF 


CROPS 


;  Gane  per  acre;bup,ar  per  acre_ 
:  :Increase:  :IncreasG 


Variety 


: 
: 
I 

:  :  riant:     1st     : Plant:     1st     :  :     from     :  :     from 

:  •  cane   :Stabble:cane   :Stubble  q^ield  s  treat-  Afield  :  treat' 

:Treatment   :  19SS  ?  1956     j1955  :  1956     :  :     ment     s  :     ment 


Co.  281 
Co.  290 
N.  C«.  31C 
C.P.  29/116 


w  tons 
;Treated  -i?  i31»20 
••Untreated  :l8.7l 

:Treated       :i46.39 
lUntreated  :35.i;0 

:Treated       :i|2.8l4 
:Untreated  :39.29 

:Treated     ::36.02 
tyntreated  ;35-22 


tons  Lbs.       Ibs^  tons  %          Lbs.           % 

27.67  :  li550:  1|502  :58.87:  50.1     :  9052:     55.5 

20.1;9  :  2579:  32iili  :39.23:                 :  5823: 

1|0.1;5  :  7363:  6070  :86.8i4:  2ii.l     :13li33s     19.2 

3i;.60  J  57li2:  5531  :70.00:                :U273: 


38.56:  7I182  :  765U 
3i|.73:  7169  :  6677 


;8l.i40:     10.0    »15136; 
1714.02:  :138U6i 


9.3 


C.P.  29/320     :TrGated       :28.32 
:Untreated  : 21.50 


3h.50:  5556  :  S$26  :70.52:       9.8 

28.99:  5590   :  l4[[72  :6h.21: 

22.83:  5h00  :  ii395  :5l.l5:     26.1; 

18.98:  la25  :  35li3  :l;0.li8: 


: 11082:  10.1 
:10062: 

:  9795:  27.7 
:  7668: 


C.P.  3I4/I2O     :Treated  :36.07  :  23.81:  6I|13  :  i;833 

:Untreated  :21.3l4  :  22.60:  3778  :  )4l03 

C.P.  36/105     :Treated  :38.26  :  35.71:  6l59  :  6111; 

:Untreated  :25.l49  :  22. Ih:  1^536  :  3683 


:6[i.88:  h7.7     :1125l:     U2.8 

:It3.9l;:  :  7881; 

:73.97:  55.3     :12273:     li9.3 
:l;7.63:  :  8219: 


C.P.  k^/hl       :Treated       :30.79  :  29.81:  5h82 

:Untreated  :l6.i;8   :  17.33:. 2908   :  3005     :33c8l: 


5265     :60,60:     79.2     :107ii7:     8I.8 


:  5913! 


C.P.  iiU/lOl     :Treated       :37.10  :  36.38:  6180  :  6918 
:Untreated  :37.07  :  36.50:  61;99  :  67II 


:73.1;8:     -0.1     :13098: 
:73.57:  :13210j 


C.P.  lili/155     :Treated       :36.17   :  32.87:  660h 
: untreated  : 25.61  :  22.01;:  5135 


5831;     :69.0l;:     hh*9     :12];38! 
i;652     :1;7.65:  :  9787 i 


-0.9 
27.1 


L.S.D.-  -05 


1.59        1.70      278        399 


1  Treated  =  progeny  of  seed  cane  treated  with  hot  air  at  54°  C.  for  8  hours. 


red  rot,  and  losses  in  stand  caused 
by  the  latter  were  involved  in  its 
decline  as  a  commercial  cane. 

Louisiana  Purple  v^as  also  includ- 
ed in  the  plantings  made  for  these 
experiments,  but  no  yield  data  were 
obtained  because  the  stands  as  plant 
cane  were  nearly  a  complete  failure 
in  the  plots  of  both  heat-treated  and 
untreated  cane.  Severe  damage  by 
red  rot  and  borers  prevented  most 
of  the  eyes  from  germinating.  This 
was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
plots  of  all  of  the  varieties  used 
as  sources  of  seed  were  dusted  peri- 


odically during  the  growing  season 
with  ryania  to  control  borers,  and 
with  fungicide  (tribasic  copper  sul- 
fate) in  an  effort  to  reduce  red  rot 
infection  of  the  growing  cane.  How- 
ever, neither  red  rot  nor  borers 
were  successfully  controlled  in  this 
variety,  which  is  very  susceptible 
to  both. 

The  results  of  a  single  experiment 
usually  do  not  provide  a  good  basis 
for  broad  generalizations,  but  since 
experiments  of  this  kind  require  a 
great  deal  of  time  (the  seed  cane 
was  heat  treated  in  1953  to  provide 
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TABLE   2.  I 

Effect  of  ratoon  stunting  disease  on  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  of   10  former  or 

present   commercial   varieties   of  sugarcane    on    mixed   soil    (Mhoon  ' 

silt    loam)     U.     S.     Sugarcane     Field     Station,     Houma,     La.  j 

(Average  of  4  replications  of  single-row  plots   12  ft.  long)  ! 


J  :   Sugar     : 

V-PA^^A  per  acre; per  acre   ;  Cane  per  acrelsurar  'per  acre 


rOTAL  OF  2  GR0P3 


:  Plant:  1st  : Plant:  1st 


: Increase; 
from 


Increase  i 
Irom   ! 


Variety 


P.O.J.  23h 

C.  P.  28/19 
C.P,  29/103 

C.P.  29/120 

C.P.  36/13 

C.P.  36/183 

C.P.  I4ii/I01 


: 

'm   X   .  '  ^"^22  :St-abble:cane  tStubble:yieid:  treat-  i  y.^nl   treat 
^Treatment  ;  1955.  r   193^6  ;1955  :  1956  ;     ;  ment  :  ^^^^     Lnt 

Lbs.  7o 


1/  tens' 
:Treated  ~  si6.33 
;Untreated   :li;.29 


tons       LbsT "    Lbs »       tons" ' 

10.26   :  1538-  1655     ;26.6l: 

8.16   J  1366:  126i|     ;22.[t5i 


::  Treated  ;29,Oli 

Untreated  :lli»59 

: Treated  ;29.87 

:Untreated  s26.70 

:Treated  ;20.l49 

; Untreated  il5.ii2 

:  Treated  :ii3.86 

:Untreated  ;33» 88 


28.88  :  1|786;  1^998  :57c92: 

19.51  :  2771:  3588  :3l4.10: 
33.12  :  3710:  1^133  :62.99; 

27.52  :  3616;  k03h  :5ii. 22: 

29.3U  :  3176:  Sh3$  :ii9.33; 

19.96  :  2168:  3719  :35.38: 


-ir- 
is.5 

69.9 
16.2 

I1O.8 


1;3. 71 
32.67 


8183:  8906     :87.57:     31.6 
6603:  72ii2     :66.S$: 


:  3193:     21.4 
:   263 0: 

i  97Bki     S3.9 

:'6359: 

t  781,3:       2.5 

:  7650: 

:  8611:     k6.3 
:  5887: 

:17089:     23.1i 
:138i;5: 


:Treated     :  31^38   :  35.99 
: Untreated:   23.22   :  26,62 


509I:  6568  :67.37:  l;7.9  :116^9:  27.6 
i;121:  5013  :h9.Qh:  :   913)4: 


: Treated       : 38. 56 
:Untreated  :32.7i| 

C.P.  U;/15||       :Treated       :39.85 
:Untrea-bed  :li.2.05 

C.P.  ii7/l93       :Treated       t33,6^ 
:Untreated  :32.82 


C.P.  I18/103 

L.S.D.-  .05 


Treated       :32.36 
; Untreated  :28.20 


42.80 
42,35 

49.61 
44.62 

34.46 
39.77 

3'^.69 
28.28 


6705:  7723 
5848:  8538 


:81.36: 
:75.or: 


5606;  8237  :89.46:   3.2 
6853:  8173  ;66.67; 


; 14428: 
: 14386: 

: 13843: 
; 15026: 


0.3 

•8.5 
•8.5 


6307:  6812  :66.13:  "6.$     :13119: 

6206:  8026  :72.59:       : 14232: 

6947:  7534  :68.05:  20.5  :l448l:  14,5 

6444:  6204  :56. 48:       : 12648: 


4.53    3.76    934  1078 


Treated  =  progeny  of  seed  cane  treated  with  hot  air  at  54°  C.  for  8  hours. 


seed  for  planting  the  experiments  in 
1954,  from  which  plant  cane  results 
were  obtained  in  1955),  and  because 
of  demands  of  other  work  can  not 
be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  year 
after  year,  it  seems  justifiable  to 
examine  the  results  obtained  thus 
far  for  such  evidence  as  they  may 
provide  with  respect  to  the  original 
objective,  i.e.,  the  role  of  stunting 
disease  in  the  commercial  decline 
of  these  varieties. 

From  the  rather  large  increases 
in  yields  of  cane  resulting  from 
heat  treatment  of  seed  cane  of  C.  P. 
28/19,    C.P.    29/320,    C.P.    34/120, 


and  Co.  281,  all  of  which  were  at 
one  time  major  commercial  vari- 
eties in  Louisiana,  it  seems  obvious 
that  stunting  disease  was  involved 
in  their  decline.  This  should  not  be 
taken  to  imply  that  the  other  dis- 
eases recognized  earlier  as  being 
responsible  for  progressive  loss  of 
yield  capacity  were  not  important, 
but  it  does  indicate  that  stunting 
disease  was  a  factor  in  their  declin- 
ing yields  which  was  not  recognized 
at  the  time.  This  may  be  concluded 
not  only  because  yields  from  treated 
cane  were  relatively  much  higher 
than    those    from    the    untreated    in 
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TABLE  3. 
Comparison  of  normal  juice   sucrose  and  purity  and  of  extraction  of   mill   cane   of  6 
varieties  grown  from  heat  treated   (healthy)    and  untreated    (diseased) 
(Yield    data    in    table    1).     Average    of    2    samples. 


.NORMAL  JUICE  SUCROSE     :  NORMAL  JUICE  PURITY: 


EXTRACTION 


t  J  :  : 

Variety        ;  Healthy  |  Diseased      :  Healthy  :  Diseased  :  Healthy  :  Diseased 


C.P.  29/116  :  11.96  :  11.78 

C.P.  36/10^  :  12.31  t  12.82 

C.P.  U3A7i^:  12.56  :  12.1^9 

C.P.  liVlOl  :  13.70  I  13.82 

Co.  290           I  10. 9U  :  11.32 

N.Co.  310       :  lii.06  :  13.3U 


:  78.UO  t  77.61 

t  78. UO  I  80.36 

:  77.72  :  79.69 

t  8l»51i  8  82.18 

I  76.7k  t  77.95 

:  82.26  s  80.72 


:  78.78  :  78.60 

!  76.61  :  75.90 

:  75.57  :  75.25 

t  77.8it  s  78.08 

:  79.75  s  80.55 

:  76.37  I  77.16 


Average 


12.59 


12.61 


79.18 


79.75 


77.h9 


77.59 


^  One  sample. 

these  experiments,  but  also  because 
the  actual  yields  of  cane  were  re- 
stored by  heat  treatment  to  relative- 
ly high  levels,  which  were  main- 
tained through  the  stubble  crop. 

The  results  with  P.O.J.  234  are 
less  definite  in  pointing  toward 
stunting  disease  as  a  decisive  factor 
in  its  decline.  While  the  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  from  treated  seed  was 
18.5  percent  greater  than  that  from 
untreated,  actual  yields  for  this  va- 
riety were  below  its  level  of  produc- 
tivity when  it  was  grown  commer- 
cially (2,  4).  The  lack  of  greater  re- 
sponse to  heat  treatment  by  this 
variety  may  have  been  because  of 
less  complete  elimination  of  the  vi- 
rus from  it,  more  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease into  the  heat  treated  plots,  or 
possibly  because  its  yields  were  in- 
fluenced by  some  other  unrecognized 
growth-retarding  factor  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  other  varieties. 

The  fact  that  seed  rotting  caused 
plant  cane  stand  failure  of  Louisi- 
ana Purple  in  spite  of  heat  treat- 
ment is  evidence  that  diseases  af- 
fecting the  seed  piece  are  still  im- 
portant. The  results  of  these  ex- 
periments also  raise  the  question  of 


the  extent  to  which  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  a  variety  to  injury  by  red  rot, 
root  rot,  and  perhaps  other  diseases 
may  be  influenced  by  infection  with 
stunting  disease.  As  reported  last 
year(5)  stunting  disease  caused  im- 
portant reductions  in  germination 
of  several  varieties.  It  is  known 
that  anything  which  retards  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed  cutting  and 
establishment  of  independent  new 
plants  increases  the  possibility  of 
damage  to  the  seed  piece  from  other 
diseases,  such  as  red  rot  or  root  rot. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  what 
appears  to  be  a  progressively  in- 
creasing susceptibility  of  a  variety 
to  seed  cane  or  root-rotting  diseases 
may  be  indirectly  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  infection  with  the  stunting 
disease  virus.  The  interrelationship 
of  stunting  disease  and  other  dis- 
eases is  a  question  which  merits 
considerable  study  and  one  which  is 
under  investigation. 

Among  the  current  commercial 
varieties  included  in  the  experi- 
ments, C.  P.  36/105  and  C.  P.  43/47 
showed  the  greatest  response  to  heat 
treatment,  and  both  are  showing 
similarly  marked  increases  in  yield 
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TABLE  4. 

Effect  of  ratoon  stunting  disease    (RSD)    on  yields   of   C.  P.  44/101 

over   a   period   of   years   beginning    with    seed    pieces 

heat  treated  in   1953. 

Tons  of  cane  per  acre 


:  t  :  t 

:  Plant  cane   :  Stubble     :  Plant  cane    i  Stubble 
:    195U    !    19^5     i    1955      t    19^6 


Treatment 

:     Acre 
:  Tons 

: 
"Ai" 

Acre  Yield 
Tons ':^  of 

X 

Acre  Yield 

:     Acre 
:  Tons 

Yield 

Tons 

:  %  of  A 

:  ^  of  A 

A. 

Selected 
19^0 

"healthy" 

in 

:  33.2 

:     100 

: 

36.7  : 

:     100 

: 

29.9 

:     100 

:  3U.9 

:     100 

B. 

Selected  "healthy"} 
inoc.  with  RSD  1953 

:   22.2  : 

67 

:  30.5  : 

83 

:  31.0  : 

lOU 

t  35.5  I 

102 

C. 

Selected  RSD 

:  27.8   : 

Qk 

:  29.3  I 

80 

:  26.2   : 

88 

:  33.6  : 

96 

D. 

Selected  RSD;  HWT  50°C. 
2  hrs. 

:  31.2  : 

9U 

t  38.9  t 

106 

:  37.U  : 

125 

:  ia.7  : 

120 

Sugar  per  ton  of  cane 

A. 

Selected  "healthy"  in 
1950 

:186.7  : 

100 

X  170. U  : 

100 

:176.2  : 

100 

t206.U  : 

100 

B. 

Selected  "healthy"; 
inoc.  with  RSD  1953 

fl78.3  : 

96 

:  16U.1  : 

96 

:176.9  : 

100 

:219.6  : 

106      ' 

C. 

Selected  RSD 

:195.9  : 

105 

:  180.0  : 

106 

!l8ii.O  : 

lOU 

:222.8  : 

108 

D. 

Selected  RSD;  HWT  50°C, 
2  hrs. 

S193.0  : 

103 

J  161.7  i 

95 

tl72.U  : 

98 

:202.1  : 

98 

Sugar  per  acre 


A.  Selected  "healthy"  in 

1950  :  6193  :  100  :  6261  :  100 

B.  Selected  "healthy"} 

inoc.  with  RSD  1953  :  3970  :   6ii  :  500U  t       80 

C.  Selected  RSD         :  5Ui;7  t       88  :  5272  :  Qh 

D.  Selected  RSD}  HWT  50°C, 


t  5265  :  100  :  719k   :   100 


!  5UU8  :  103 
I  U831  J   92 


:  7819  :   109 
:  7U88  :   lOU 


2  hrs. 


:  6012  s       97   :  6283     :     100     :  6hhh  :     122     :  8U30  i       117 


in  commercial  fields  following  heat 
treatment.  The  recently  released 
variety  N.  Co.  310  showed  relative- 
ly slight  benefit  from  heat  treat- 
ment, but  whether  this  is  because  it 
has  not  yet  reached  as  high  a  level 
of  infection  as  the  older  varieties  or 
that  it  is  relatively  more  tolerant  of 
the  disease  is  not  certain.  The  diffi- 
culty of  attempting  comparative  rat- 
ing of  varieties  with  respect  to  re- 
sistance to  stunting  disease  based 
on    limited    tests    is    shown    by    the 


results  with  C.  P.  44/101  in  these 
experiments.  Yields  of  this  variety 
were  not  increased  by  heat  treat- 
ment in  one  experiment  (table  1) 
and  only  slightly  in  the  other  (table 
2),  which  is  contrary  to  the  results 
of  all  other  similar  experiments  in 
which  it  has  been  included,  and  to 
observations  of  the  effects  of  the 
disease  in  commercial  fields  of  this 
variety. 

A  more  reliable  indication  of  the 
effects  of  stunting  disease  on  C.  P. 
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44/101  is  provided  by  the  data  in 
table  4  which  compare  yields  of  (A) 
cane  that  was  originally  selected  as 
healthy  or  free  of  stunting  disease 
virus  in  1953,  with  (B)  healthy 
cane  inoculated  with  the  stunting 
disease  virus  in  1953,  with  (C)  se- 
lected as  diseased  in  1950,  and  with 
(D)  diseased  cane  treated  with  hot 
water  at  50°C.  for  2  hours  in  1953. 
Yields  of  cane  per  acre  from  the 
originally  selected  healthy  cane  (A) 
have  continued  higher  than  from 
the  originally  diseased  (C),  while 
the  originally  diseased  cane  that  was 
heat  treated  in  1953  (D)  maintained 
through  1955  and  1956  considerably 
higher  yields  than  either  the  origi- 
nally healthy  (A)  or  diseased  (C). 
This  indicates  that  the  superior 
yielding  capacity  of  heat-treated 
cane  can  be  maintained  over  a  peri- 
od of  years,  although  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  retreatment 
will  not  be  required  from  time  to 
time.  The  fact  that  the  heat-treated 
cane  has  yielded  better  than  the 
originally  selected  healthy  is  prob- 
ably because  some  of  the  cane  se- 
lected as  healthy  was  actually  in- 
fected. 

In  the  average  of  the  2  plant  cane 
and  2  stubble  crops,  the  heat-treated 
cane  (D)  averaged  28  percent  more 
cane  per  acre  than  the  untreated 
(C),  which  may  be  taken  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  decline  in  yielding  ca- 
pacity of  C.  P.  44/101  resulting  from 
infection  with  stunting  disease. 

Among  unreleased  varieties  now 
at  the  test  fields  included  in  the  ex- 
periments (data  not  included  in  the 
tables),  C.  P.  53/1  proved  to  be  very 
susceptible  to  stunting  disease,  some- 
what comparable  to  C.  P.  43/47  in 
this  respect.  Yields  of  C.  P.  53/18, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  secondary 
increase  stations  in  1957,  were  re- 
duced to  about  the  same  extent  as 
those  of  C.  P.  44/101  by  the  disease. 
C.  P.  52/68,  which  is  now  at  the 
secondary  increase  stations  and  is 
considered  the  most  promising  of 
the  unreleased  varieties,  appears  to 


be  resistant  to  stunting  disease.  In 
2  years'  experiments  it  has  shown 
no  reduction  in  yield  from  inocula- 
tion with  the  virus.  A  further  in- 
dication of  resistance  is  that  heat 
treatment  of  field-run  cane  did  not 
increase  yields,  which  is  evidence 
that  the  variety  is  either  resistant 
to  infection  or  to  the  effect  of  the 
disease  if  infection  occurs.  Based 
on  information  available  at  present, 
it  appears  to  be  more  resistant  to 
stunting  disease  than  any  of  the 
commercial  varieties.  However, 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  resistant 
that  heat  treatment  would  not  be 
necessary  to  control  the  disease  in 
commercial  fields  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. 
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FERTILIZATION 

(Continued  from  page   333) 

has  been  one  ton  of  cane  for  each 
increment  of  6  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Where'  phosphate  and  potash  were 
needed  for  sugar  cane,  the  addition 
of  40  pounds  of  P^Or,  and  60  pounds 
of  KoO  per  acre  increased  the  yield 
of  cane  5  tons  per  acre  above  the 
use  of  60  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
alone. 


*  Assistant  Agronomist ;  and  Head..  Agronomy 
Department,  respectively.  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Baton   Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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OUTFIELD  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  TRIALS--1956 

By  T.  J.  Stafford,  Assistant  Agronomist,  Department  of  Outfield  Sugars, 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(Billeaud,  Cinclare,  Glenwood,  Reserve,  Shirley  and  Youngsville 

test  fields) 

Introduction 

In  order  to  compare  certain 
agronomic  characteristics  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  sugar  cane  under 
the  various  environmental  condi- 
tions in  the  Louisiana  sugar  belt, 
experiments  are  conducted  annually 
at  several  locations.  These  experi- 
ments are  located  on  lands  of  select- 
ed producers  who  cooperate  in  ob- 
taining the  information.  Similar  to 
other  phases  of  the  sugar  cane  va- 
riety program  this  work  is  con- 
ducted according  to  an  agreement 
between  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture 


and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  All  major  decisions  per- 
taining to  the  variety  program  are 
made  in  committee  meetings  with' 
representatives  from  each  organiza- 
tion present. 

For  several  years  the  U.S.D.A.i 
Sugar  Cane  Field  Station  at  Houma, 
Louisiana,  and  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Louisiana,  conducted  va- 
riety trials  independently  and  at 
different  locations  with  a  free  ex- 
change of  information  between  thei 
stations.  After  several  committee^ 
meetings  in  1955  it  was  decided  that 
the  stations  would  combine  person- 


TABLE   1 
Average  yields  i   for  sugar  cane  varieties  at  all  locations  2  during   the  years 

1951-1955. 


Number 

of 

Tests 

Tons 
cane 
acre 

of 
per 

Pounds   of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Pouncts  of 

sMR^r  per 

acre 

Variety 

Plant' 
cane 

First 
stubble 

Second 
stubble 

All 
Tests 

C.  P.   U8-103 

33 

99 

121 

123 

120 

117 

120 

N.   Co.   310 

35 

112 

102 

120 

107 

106 

III4 

C.   P.   147-193 

k9 

101 

109 

lOU 

118 

97 

110 

C.  P.  UI4-101 

91 

26.36 

167.  i4 

U3II 

I463I 

U357 

I4I1I3 

C.   P.   Uli-l^li 

2U 

109 

89 

97 

9S 

91 

98 

c.  P.  36-13 

33 

91 

102 

96 

91 

78 

93 

c.  P.  aii-155 

88 

86 

105 

9k 

85 

91 

91 

c.  P.  36-105 

83 

90 

99 

96 

87 

8U 

89 

C.   P.    2S-116 

25 

1D9 

78 

93 

86 

67 

87 

C.   P.   h3-h7 

51 

81 

lOii 

89 

87 

82 

85 

C.  P.  3i4-120 

19 

81; 

100 

88 

66 

75 

81; 

Co.   290 

25 

lOli 

80 

96 

79 

58 

8i4 

1  Average  yields 
"  Billeaud.  Cine 

are  expressed 
are.  Glenwood. 

as  a   perccntajjce  of  C.  P. 
Keserve.   Shirley   and   Y( 

44-101 

nintfsvi 

lie  test 

fields. 
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TABLE   2 
Average  yields  ^  for  sugar  cane  varieties   in   all   tests  2   in    1956. 


Variety 

Number 

of 
Tests 

Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds   of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Pounds   of  sugar  per 
Plant  First     Second 
cane  stubble  stubble 

acre 

All 

tests 

C.  P.   Uii-lOl 

18 

29.i;2 

192',  2 

5i;6i; 

5931 

5511 

5656 

Co.   290 

5 

106 

83 

116 

77 

70 

88 

C.  P.   29-116 

5 

109 

69 

90 

71 

63 

76 

C.  P.  36-13 

6 

92 

101 

102 

103 

75 

93 

C.  P.  36-105 

17 

96 

100 

9k 

97 

9h 

96 

C.  P.  k3-hl 

10 

86 

105 

83 

93 

109 

91 

C.  P.  kh-lSh 

3 

118 

76 



97 

75 

90 

C.  p.  kk-l^S 

17 

83 

105 

96 

79 

86 

87 

C.  p.  117-193 

18 

101 

103 

9U 

100 

128 

lOli 

G.  P.  18-103 

18 

92 

118 

101 

115 

107 

108 

N.  Co.   310 

18 

119 

100 

Hi; 

112 

138 

118 

C.  P.  U8-117^- 

6 

103 

90 

93 





93 

c.  P.  50-Ua"- 

7 

99 

lOli 

103 





103 

c.  p.  51-21-^' 

5 

79 

116 



92 

92 

c.  p.  5i-2ii^- 

k 

105 

no 



115 

— — 

115 

C.  p.  52-16"*^' 

5 

— 

9h 



— 

-^-„ 

— — 

C.  p.  52-38'"" 

5 



109 









C.  P,  52-57'-^- 

6 



86 

,^— 

— _ 



C.  p.  52-67'"' 

5 



87 





C.  P,  52-68--- 

6 



107 

— .— 



-..— 

C.  P.  52-71^ 

6 



75 







-—- . 

*  Unreleased  varieties. 

1  Yields  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  C.  P.  44-101. 

2  Billeaud,  Cinclare,  Glenwood,   Reserve,   Shirley  and  Youugsville  test  fields. 


nel  and  equipment  to  carry  out  the 
variety  work  at  all  outfield  test  lo- 
cations as  a  team.  Uniform  tech- 
niques were  to  be  used  in  all  test 
fields.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Hou- 
ma  station  small  plot  weighing  de- 
vice would  be  used  at  all  test  field 


locations  and  that  all  samples  for 
juice  analyses  would  be  handled  by 
the  Houma  laboratory. 

Under  this  new  plan  the  Houma 
station  agreed  to  discontinue  variety 
trials  at  Alma,  Elm  Hall  and  Al- 
bania Plantations  and  to  initiate  a 
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TABLE  3 
Average   yields  *    for  sugar  cane   varieties    grown 
Broussard,    La.,    during    the    years    1951-1955. 


on    Richland   silt   loam   near 
(Billeaud    test    field). 


Variety 


NuiQber     Tons  of     Pounds  of 
of  cane  per  sugar  per 

Tests       acre  ton  of  cane 


Pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 
Plant     First     Second       All   ! 
cane   ;  stubble  stubble     testn 


C,  P.  U8-103 
N.  Co.   310 

c.  P.  36-13 
c.  P.  UI1-15U 
c.  P.  I17-193 

C.   P.   UU-101 

c.  P.  29-116 

Co.    290 

c.  P.  36-105 

C.  P.  U3-li7 

c.  P.  iUi-155 


3 
3 

10 
10 

5 

10 

10 

.10 

10 

9 


96 
110 
107 

115 

93 

2I1.50 
116 
112 

95 

88 

85 


122 

103 

100 

90 

109 
168,5 

82 

80 

96 
100 
101 


125 

111 

106 
101 
96 
3787 
96 
98 
87 
88 
85 


110 

115 

108 

108 

108 

khl3 

99^ 

85 

9h 

100 

86 


118 

113 

107 

105 

102 

1130 

98 

92 

91 

88 

86 


♦  Yields  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  C.  P.  44-101. 


variety  test  field  on  the  Iberia  soil 
type.  The  Baton  Rouge  station 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  Caffery 
test  field.  After  these  decisions 
were  put  into  practice,  each  station 
was  responsible  for  planning  the 
experiments  and  collecting  the  data 
at  6  test  field  locations.  The  data 
from  all  12  locations  are  to  be  com- 
bined into  a  single  report  each  year 
and  variety  recommendations  by 
areas,  based  on  the  results  obtained, 
are  to  be  issued  annually.  The  re- 
sults reported  hereafter  were  ob- 
tained from  the  6  test  fields  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Procedure 
Each  year  a  committee  selects  the 
most  promising  experimental  va- 
rieties at  the  H  0  u  m  a  and  Baton 
Rouge  stations.  Seed  cane  of  these 
selected  varieties  is  introduced  to 
each  test  field  on  a  small  plot  in- 
crease basis  for  the  first  year.  (All 
test  field  introductions  beginning 
with  the  fall  planting  of   1955   are 


heat  treated  for  control  of  the  stunt- 
ing disease).  By  the  following  year 
enough  seed  is  usually  available  for 
planting  the  new  varieties  along, 
with  commercial  varieties  in  com-i 
parative  tests.  Beginning  with  the 
fall  planting  of  1955  (1956  plant 
cane)  all  experiments  are  planted  in' 
small  plots  with  the  varieties  ar- 
ranged in  a  randomized  complete^ 
block  design  with  4  replications.; 
Prior  to  1955  (1956  first  and  secon( 
stubble)  each  variety  was  planted 
in  a  large  single  plot.  Normal  plan- 
tation methods  are  followed  in  the 
culture  of  the  cane. 

During  harvest  season  all  the  canei 
from  each  plot  is  cut  and  them 
weighed  with  the  Houma  small  plot 
weighing  device.  For  stubble  test 
weights  in  1956,  however,  a  section 
of  cane  approximately  1/50  acre  in' 
area  was  cut  and  weighed  in  each' 
variety,  since  these  tests  had  been 
planted  in  large  non  replicated  plots. 
Where  practical  the  cane  is  burned 
before  weighing.    If  burning  is  not 
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practical   the   cane    is   weighed    and  Houma  laboratory  for  juice  analysis, 

deductions  are  made  for  trash.  These  data  serve  as  a  basis  for  esti- 

Twenty  stalks  are  taken  from  each  mates  of  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 

plot   at   random   and   sent   to   the  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 


TABLE  4 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Richland  silt  loam  near  Broussard,   La. 

in   1956.    (Billeaud   test   field) 


Age 

Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  (?f  cane 

Sugar 

per  acre 

Variety 

Pounds 

vper  cent 
of  lU-lOl) 

Co.   290 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

32.21; 
34,33 
33.28 

181.9 
163.3 
172.6 

5861; 

5606 
57l|li 

130 
79 
99 

C.  P.   29-116 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

26.50 

37,86 

32.18 

I6U.4. 
137.6 
151.0 

U356 
5210 
U859 

96 
Ik 
8)4 

c.  P.  36-13 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

23.76 
35.21J. 
29.50 

206.1 
206.5 
206,3 

1;898 
7277 
6086 

108 
103 
105 

c.  P.  36-105 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

21.12 
35.03 
28.07 

201.1 
166.1 
183.6 

1;2U8 
5818 
515U 

91; 
82 
89 

C.  P.   Ui-101 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

21.85 
3li.30 
28.07 

207.0 
206.1; 
206.7 

1;52U 
7080 
5802 

C.  P.  iiii-151; 

First  stubble 

li2.53 

169.1 

7192 

102 

C.   P.    i;U-l55 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

20.26 
28.95 
2ii.60 

207.0 
167.9 
187.3 

1;193 
U861 
1;610 

93 
69 
79 

c.  P.  I17-193 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

20.72 
3U.81i 
27.78 

211.1 
182.8 
196.9 

1373 
6396 
51;70 

91 

90 
9U 

C.  p.  i;8-.103 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

17.96 
35.21 
26.53 

231.0 
250.8 
2UO.9 

l;ll;8 
8831 
61;03 

92 

125 
110 

C.  P.  So-h(f'' 

Plant   cane 

2Ua8 

211.7 

5119 

113 

c.  P.  5i-2r' 

First  stubble 

27.83 

^'231,5 

61;U3 

91 

C.  P,  51-211^' 

First  stubble 

Uo.Uo 

206.7 

8351 

118 

N.  Co.  310 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

23.12 
3I1.OU 
28.58 

230.7 
165.0 
197.8 

5333 
5617 
5653 

118 
79 
97 

L.S.D.  @  P.05: 

P3.ant  cane 

"  Xb6 

lii.B 

7^3 

17 

Unreleased  varieties. 
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Miscellaneous  information  pertaining  to  the  Billeaud  test  field  for  1956. 

1      Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  co 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.,  Billeaud-     | 
Reaux  Plantation  and  S.  J.  Bowles,  County  Agent,  Lafayette  Parish. 

2.  Planting  dates:     Plant  cane — 9/28/55. 

First  stubble— 9/16/54. 

Plant  cane  followed  soybeans  turned  under. 

3.  Fertilizers:     Plant  cane — 60  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre,  stubble — 80  lbs.  nitrogen  per 
acre. 

4.  Weed  control  methods:     Hand  hoe,  cultivation. 

5.  Insect  control  methods:    Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites. 

6.  Stands:     Good. 

7.  Insect  infestations:    Borer  infestations  light  to  moderate.  ■ 

8.  Weed  infestations:    Heavy  in  plant  cane,  moderate  in  stubble,  mostly  annuals. 

9.  Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:    C.  P.  29-116. 

10.  Harvest  methods  and  dates:    Cut  by  hand  and  weighed  using  small  plot  weighing 
device. 

Plant  cane— 11/28/56. 
First  stubble— 12/2/55,  10/31/56. 

11.  Juice  analyses:    By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  ^t  random  from  each 
plot. 

12.  Rainfall  (inches)  1956: 

January  2.53 

February  8.37 

March  4.29 

April  1.98 


May 

3.00 

June 

7.86 

July 

3.42 

August 

6.47 

September 
October 
November 
December 

Total 


3.03 
2.37 
7.36 
9.42 

60.10 


TABLE   5 

Average  yields  *    for  sugar  cane  varieties   grown   on   Richland   silt   loam   near   Youngs- 

ville.   La.,   during   the   years    1951-1955.    (Youngsville    test    field) 


No, 
of 

Tons  of 
cane/ 

Pounds  of 
sugar /ton 

Pounds   of  su 

gar  per  ac 

re 

Plant 

First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

acre 

of  can3 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

tests 

C,   P.   U6-103 

5 

9U 

121 

112 

135 

93 

115 

N.   Co.   310 

5 

101 

109 

113 

113 

I0I4 

110 

C.   P.   147-193 

5 

93 

112 

100 

114; 

70 

105 

C.  P.  UU-ioi 

IS 

29.00 

182.1 

1:567 

6006 

5290 

5288 

c.  P.  m4-i5u 

111 

101 

88 

93 

32 

91 

89 

c.  p.  kU-iSS 

15 

78 

106 

87 

83 

81 

8ii 

c.  P.  36-13 

12 

79 

102 

91 

8U 

67 

81 

C.   p.   29-1x6 

15 

102 

7k 

90 

72 

67 

76 

Co.   290 

15 

96 

19 

91; 

73 

58 

75 

c.  p.  36-105 

7 

66 

,    100 

82 

59 

57 

66 

C.  P.   l3-a7 

8 

63 

103 

75 

66 

58 

66 

Yield!<  ai'c  cxprt'sscd  as  a  i)Oi-ct'nra'r(>  df  (".  I*.    \\  Idl. 
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TABLE   6 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Richland  silt  loam  near  YoungsTille,   La., 

in   1956.    (Youngsville   test   field) 


Tons   of 

Pounds  of 

Sugar    per  aore 

Variety 

Age 

cane  per 
acre 

sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Pounds 

(per  cent 
of  lu-lOl) 

Co.   290 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

26.68 
38.i|2 
32, 9i; 
32.68 

182.7 
13U.7 
127.7 
li;8.3 

li87l| 
5175 
U206 
ii8U6 

102 
76 
71 
81 

C.  P.   29-116 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

27.05 
35.87 
ii2.63 
35.18 

II48.I 

131.5 

88.8 

122.8 

I1OO7 
U717 
3786 
U320 

8U 
69 
6ii 
72 

c.  P.  36-13 

Plant  cane 
Second  stubble 

18.19 
18.35 

220.7 

139.5 

U015 
2560 

8ii 
37 

c.  P.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First   stubble 

17. 7H 
3U.69 

206.3 
172.1 

3659 

5970 

77 
87 

C.  P.   U3-ll7 

Plant  cane 

12.I1O 

228.2 

2830 

S9 

c.  P.  liU-i5U 

First   stubble 
Second  stubble 

18.09 
39.85 

131.2 
125.5 

6309 
U502 

92 
66 

c.  p.  Uii-ioi 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

23.09 
11.93 
36.83 
33.96 

206.1 
163.0 
160.3 
i76.il 

U759 

6835 
5909 
5991 

c.  p.  I4U-155 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

17.1i9 
19.02 
28.20 
21.57 

212.9 
163.14 
209.1 
195.1 

372I1 
3108 
5897 
li208 

78 

\6 

100 

70 

c.  p.  U7-193 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

lU.6i4 

29.52 
U2.2i| 
28.80 

209.9 
192.2 
191.5 
197.8 

3973 
567U 
8089 
5697 

65 

83 

137 

C.  p.  i|8-103 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

13.50 
2I1.97 
38.30 
25.59 

235.1 
220.9 
191.3 
215.7 

317I; 
5516 
7327 
5520 

67 

81 

121; 

92 

C.  p.   I|3-117''' 
C.  p. -56-5^"- 

Plant  cane 
Plant  cane 

13.99 
19.06 

208.il 
235.2 

2910 
I4I483 

61 
9U 

c.  P.  51-21'^ 

First  stubble 

3U.78 

198.3 

6897 

101 

c.  P.  51-2U'''. 

First  stubble 

32.71 

229.1; 

750ii 

no 

N.  Co.  310 

Plant  cane 
First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

17.91 
37.22 
UO.35 
31.99 

227. U 
190.3 
131.8 
199.6 

I1O73 
7083 
7I426 
6392 

86 
lOii 
126 
107 

l^n'^^Yi^ 

Plant  cane 

U.35 

16.1; 

BB3 

19 

*  Unreleased 

varieties. 
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Miscellaneous  information  pertaining  to  the  Youngsville  test  field  for  1956. 

1.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.,  Young's 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  S.  J.  Bowles,  County  Agent,  Lafayette  Parish. 

2.  Planting  dates:     Plant  Cane — 9/27/55. 

First  stubble — 9/21/54. 

Second  stubble — 9/23/53. 

Plant  cane  followed  soybeans  turned  under. 

3.  Fertilizers:  Plant  cane — 80  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre,  stubble — 160  lbs.  nitrogen 
per  acre  in  2  applications. 

4.  Weed  control  methods:    Hand  hoe,  cultivation. 

5.  Insect  control  methods:    Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites. 

6.  Stands:    Fair  in  plant  cane,  good  in  stubble. 

7.  Insect  infestations:    Moderate  borer  infestations. 

8.  Weed  infestations:    Heavy  in  plant  cane,  moderate  in  stubble,  mostly  annuals. 

9.  Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  29-116,  C.  P.  44-154, 
C.  P.  44-155,  Co.  290,  C.  P.  51-21  in  stubble.    No  lodging  occurred  in  plant  cane. 

10.  Harvest   methods   and  dates:     Cut  by   hand,   stubble   hand   stripped,   plant   cane 
burned,  weighed  with  small  plot  weighing  device. 

Plant  cane— 11/26/56. 

First  stubble— 12/1/55,  10/30/56. 

Second  stumble— 11/30/55,  12/1/54,  10/29/56. 

11.  Juice  analyses:    By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each 
plot. 

12.  C.  P.  36-13  second  stubble  severely  damaged  by  borers  and  top  rot   (?). 

13.  Raiafall  (inches)  1955: 

January  2.30 

February  9.16 

March  3.53 

April  1.79 

Total  56.30 

TABLE  7 

Average  yields  *   for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam  near 

Reserve,   La.,   during   the   years    ld51-1955.    (Reserve   test   field) 


May 

3.52 

September 

3.11 

June 

6.55 

October 

1.55 

July 

5.08 

November 

5.60 

August 

6.13 

December 

7.98 

No. 
of 

Tons  of 
cane/ 

Pounds  of 
sugar/ton 

Pounds  of  sug 

ar  per  acre 

Plant 

First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

acre 

of  cane 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

tests 

N.   Co.   310 

7 

106 

96 

120 

78 

107 

102 

C.   P.   iiii-101 

15 

30.U3 

I6I4.8 

5091 

1965 

I498I 

5012 

C.   F.    i|8-103 

7 

90 

108 

99 

9S 

101 

98 

C.   r.    i;7-193 

12 

89 

103 

89 

101 

86 

92      . 

C.  P.   36-105 

15 

89 

102 

101 

91 

80 

91 

C.  p.  36-13 

11 

87 

103 

91 

90 

88 

90 

C.  p.  143-147 

15 

86 

ICii 

88 

91 

92 

90 

C.  p.   3U-120 

11 

87 

102 

93 

99 

75 

89 

C.  P.  hh-lSS 

15 

83 

105 

89 

95 

80 

88 

•  YieldH  aro  cxi.rcsscd  as  a   percentage  of  ('.  P.  41-101. 
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TABLE   8 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on   Mhoon  very   fine  sandy  loam   near 

Reserve,  La.,   in   1956.    (Reserve  test   field) 


Age 

Tons   of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Sugar  per 

acre 

Variety 

Pounds 

(per  cent 
of  UIi-lOl) 

c.  P.  36-13 

Pl.ant  cane 
Second  stubble 

35.01 
26.03 

206.6 
2I1I.I 

7231; 
6276 

111 
92 

c.  P.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

32.39 
28.75 
23.60 
28.25 

195.6 

21)4.3 

220.5 
210,1 

6337 
6161 
520li 
5935 

98 
90 
90 
93 

C.  P.   h3-hl 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubole 
Average 

30.20 
28.55 
29.22 
29.32 

206.6 
229.5 
2l;2.7 
226.2 

62I1O 
6552 
7092 
6632 

96 

96 

123 

lOi; 

c,  r.  Uii-101 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

31.59 
29.1iO 
2U.92 
28.63 

205.6 
233.2 
231.2 
223.3 

6ii9ii 
6856 
5762 
6393 

c.  P.  hh-iSS 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

29.00 
23.69 

2I4.U7 
25.72 

211.6 
261.9 
2UI.U 
238.3 

6135 
620I; 
5907 
6127 

9U 

90 

103 

96 

c.  p.  U7-193 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

29.13 
2I1.27 
27.12 

26.81; 

201.5 
226.-9 
237.9 
222.1 

5871 
5507 
61;52 
5962 

90 

80 

112 

93 

C.  p.  i|8-103 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

29.55 
21.33 
22.37 
25.58 

227. U 
265.8 
25U.2 
2li9.1 

6721 
6660 
5636 
6372 

103 
97 
99 

100 

c.  p.  U8-117" 

Plant   cane 

33.36 

193.8 

61;66 

100 

c.  p.  50-1+0" 

Plant   cane 

37.05 

207.9 

770U 

119 

c.  p.  51-21'" 

First   stubble 

22.85 

251.6 

5818 

85 

c.  p.  51-2U'" 

First   stubble 

31.1I7 

238.1 

7l;93 

109 

N,   Go.   310 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

36.25 

37.22 
2U.87 
32.78 

215.  U 
236.9 
223. U 
225.2 

7809 
8817 
5556 
7382 

120 

129 

96 

115 

L.s.D.  e  p. 05 

Plant   cane 

ii.5^1 

13.7 

903 

11; 

*  Unreleased  varieties. 
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Miscellaneous  information  pertaining  to  the  Reserve  test  field  for  1956. 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  co- 
operation with  the   U.    S.   D.   A.    Sugar   Cane   Field   Station,    Houma,   La.,    Gulf 
States  Land  and  Industries  Co.,  and  V.   0.   Calandro,   County  Agent,   St.   John 
Parish. 

Plant  cane — 9/24/55. 

First  stubble — 9/30/54. 

Second  stubble — 9/15/53. 

Plant  cane  followed  Summer  fallow. 
Fertilizers   and  interplanted   green   manure   crops:     Plant   cane — 25    lbs.   nitrogen 
per  acre,  Melilotus  indica  turned  under,  stubble — 40  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Weed  control  methods:    T  C  A,  24  D,  cultivation. 
Insect  control  methods:    4  dustings  with  Ryania. 
Stands:    Good  in  stubble,  fair  in  plant  cane. 
Insect  infestations:     Moderate  borer  infestation. 
Weed  infestations:     Moderate. 

Varieties    lodged   at    time    of   harvest:     All    varieties    lodged    to    some    extent    in 
stubble.    N.  Co.  310  was  lodged  most  severely,  C.  P.  43-47  was  most  erect. 
Harvest  methods  and  dates:     Stubble  was  cut  by  machine,  plant  cane   by  hand. 
All  plots  were  burned  and  weighed  with  small  plot  weighing  device. 
Plant  cane— 12/11/56. 
First  stubble— 12/23/55,  12/11/56. 
Second  stubble— 10/31/55,  12/6/54,  12/11/56. 

Juice  analyses:    By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each 
plot. 

Rainfall  (inches)  1955: 

January  2.58  May  5.94  Septmeber        5.54 

February        12.47  June  8.78  October  3.22 

March  4.92  July  7.23  November         1.94 

April  3.60  August  2.32  December         8.17 


1. 


2.     Planting  dates: 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Total 


66.71 


TABLE  9 

Average  yields  *  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam  near 

Napoleonville,   La.,   during  the   years    1951-1955.    (Glenwood   test    field) 


Noo 
of 
Tosts 

Tons  of 

cane/ 

acre 

Pounds  01 
sugar /ton 
of  cane 

Pounds  of  sugar  per  < 

icre 

Variety 

Plant 
cane 

First 
stubble 

Second 
stubble 

All 
tests 

c.  r.  I48-103 

7 

97 

118 

lOli 

118 

122 

115 

N.   Co.  310 

7 

109 

lOi; 

113 

107 

120 

113 

C.  P.  ii7-193 

11 

97 

105 

92 

100 

113 

102 

C.  ?.   Uii-lOl 

15 

26.00 

l66o5 

5113 

U205 

3675 

U3i|l 

G.  ^.  36-105 

15 

97 

101 

98 

106 

91 

98 

C.  P.  ai;-i55 

15 

93 

101 

86 

93 

103 

9h 

C.   F.   i;3-U7 

12 

89 

102 

93 

91 

88 

91 

•  Yields  are  exi)ress(>d  as  a  ixTcentai^e  of  C.  P.  44-101. 

Some  Seasonal   Conditional  for  early  in  the  season  with  good  stands 

1956  appearing.      In    some    areas    spring 

The   Louisiana  sugar  belt  experi-  rains    hampered    cultivation    to    the 

enced  a  rather  mild  winter  in  1955-  extent    that    effective    weed    control 

1956   and    a   relatively   early   spring  was    not   obtained.     Rainfall    during 

in    1956.     The   cane    began   growing  the  growing  season  varied  consider- 
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ably  from  place  to  place  with  some 
areas  receiving  sufficient  moisture 
for  good  crop  growth  while  in  other 
areas  growth  was  apparently  sup- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  moisture. 
Strong    winds    and    heavy    rains    in 


September  caused  considerable  lodg- 
ing in  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
sugar  belt.  A  relatively  dry  fall  re- 
sulted in  early  maturity  of  the  cane 
and  good  harvest  conditions  pre- 
vailed throughout  most  of  the  har- 
vest season. 


TABLE    10 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam  near 

Napoleonville,   La.,   in    1956.    (Glenwood   test   field) 


Vai'ioty 

Age 

Tons   of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds   of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Sugar  per  acre 

(per  cent 
Pounds              of  l;)i-101) 

c.  P.  36-105 
c.  p.  U3-U7 
c.  P.  Uii-101 
c.  p.  Vi-155 
C.  p.  ii7-193 
C.  P.  Ii8-103 
C.  P.  U8-117" 

c,  P.  50-Ua" 
0.  P.  51-21* 

G.  P.  5l-2ii-^ 
N.  Co.  310 

L,3.D",  ©  P. 05     Plant   cane 


Plcint  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
.Iverage 


35. 8U 
23.26 
27  e.50 
30.53 

33.88 
29.81 
2I1.39 
29.52 

35.73 
30-.3U 
25.3ii 
30. U7 

33.65 
25.73 
19.61 
26.33 

38.614 
31.06 
27.68 
32. U6 


Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

First  stubble 

First  stubble 

Plant  cane 
First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


43.73 

36.85 

22,81 

37.65 

I42.8I 
28.68 
33.76 
35.08 


178. U 
186.7 
168.1 
177.7 

209.2 
179.6 
172.3 
187.0 

192.0 
183.1 
185.8 
186.9 

197. U 

180.2 
205,2 

19U.2 

183.7 
202.1 
181, U 
189.0 


152.6 

19U.5 

220.9 

I8i;.6 

173.8 
165.5 
152.8 
I6ii.0 


ITW 


■2IX 


6395 
5276 
1;623 
5U25 

7087 
535U 
U289 
5520 

6859 

17  08 
5695 

66U3 
U637 
UC2U 

5113 

7098 
6277 
5021 
6135 


667U 

7168 

5039 

6950 

7UU0 
klhl 
5159 
5753 


NSL 


93 
9^ 
98 
9$ 

103 
96 
91 
97 


97 
83 
85 
90 

103 
113 
107 
108 


Plant  cane 

33-53 

196.6 

6592 

96 

First  stubble 

28.99 

219.9 

6375 

115 

Second  stubble 

25. U8 

205.2 

5228 

111 

Average 

29.33 

207.2 

6077 

107 

97 
105 

91 
125 

108 

85 

110 

101 


*  Unreleased  varieties. 
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7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 


11. 
12. 


Miscellaneous  information  pertaining  to  the  Glenwood  test  field  for  1956. 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  Houma.,  La.,  Glenwood 
Plantation  and  E.  J.  Lousteau,  County  Agent,  Assumption  Parish. 
Planting  dates:     Plant  cane — 9/14/55. 

First  stubble— 9/23/54. 

Second  stubble — 9/16/53. 

Plant  cane  followed  summer  fallow. 
Fertilizers  and  interplanted   green   manure   crops:     Plant   cane — 60   lbs.   nitrogen 
per  acre,  Melilotus  indica  turned  under,  stubble  80  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Weed  control  methods:    T  C  A,  24  D,  cultivation. 

Insect  control  methods:    Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites  and  2  dust- 
ings with  Ryania. 
Stands:     Good. 

Insect  infestations:    Light  to  moderate. 
Weed  infestations:    Light. 

Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harevst:    All  varieties  were  lodged  to  some   extent. 
N.  Co.  310  was  lodged  most  severely.    C.  P.  43-47  was  most  erect. 
Harvest  methods  and  dates:    Plant  cane  and  second  stubble  were  cut  by  hand; 
first  stubble  was  cut  by  machine.    All  tests  were  weighed  with  small  plot  weigh- 
ing device. 

Plant  cane— 11/19/56. 
First  stubble— 11/25/55,  10/22/56. 
Second  stubble— 11/4/55,  12/4/54,  10/22/56. 

Juice  analyses:    By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each 
plot. 

Rainfall  (inches)  1956: 

January  3.82  May  9.50  September        8.45 

February  7.10  June  6.40  October  1.60 

March  3.85  July  8.61  November         2.40 

April  4.18  August  7.30  December         8.55 


Total 


71.76 


TABLE    11 

Average  yields  *  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam  near 

Brusly,   La.,   during    the   years    1951-1955.    (Cinclare   light   soil    test    field) 


No, 
of 

Tons 
cane 

of 
per 

Founds  of 
sugar  per 

Pounds  of 

sugar  per 

acre 

Plaat 

First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

aero 

ton  of  cane 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

tests 

C.   F.   [i8-103 

6 

91 

125 

117 

118 

112 

116 

C.  F.   U7-193 

6 

96 

113 

95 

115 

118 

109 

C.   F.   1|[|-101 

m 

3I4.27 

157.7 

5ii30 

52I1O 

5537 

5I4O2 

C.    F.   36-105 

lU 

88 

108 

lOii 

92 

93 

96 

W.  Co.   310 

6 

92 

100 

109 

75 

9h 

93 

C.  P.   ii3-h7 

11 

81 

111 

101 

86 

88 

92 

C.  F.   hU-1^^ 

lU 

80 

no 

99 

81; 

86 

90 

♦  Yields  arc  cxitrcsscd  as  :i  ix'rcciita.uc  of  (".  I'.  14  101. 

Results  and  Discussion  numbered    tables.      Yield    estimates 

The  1956  results  as  an  average  of  for  each   variety   in   plant   cane   for 

all    test    fields    are    summarized    in  1956   are   the   averages   for   4   plots 

Table   2.     Results   for    1956   by   test  approximately    1   100    acre    in    area. 

fields    may    be    found    in    the    even  All  other  estimates  are  based  on  a 
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single  determination. 

Results  for  one  year  alone  are  in- 
conclusive but  when  averages  ob- 
tained over  a  period  of  years  are 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
1956  results  fairly  reliable  compari- 
sons may  be  made.  For  this  reason 
the  averages  for  all  tests  during  the 
years  1951-1955  and  for  each  indi- 
vidual test  field  are  also  presented. 
This  information  may  be  found   in 


the  odd  numbered  tables. 

Data  from  the  Baton  Rouge  sta- 
tion outfield  tests  for  the  C.  P.  va- 
rieties 48-117,  50-40,  51-21,  51-24, 
52-16,  52-37,  52-38,  52-57,  52-67, 
52-68  and  52-71  are  preliminary. 
Therefore  a  detailed  discussion  of 
these  varieties  is  withheld  until  fur- 
ther tests  have  been  conducted.  The 
C.  P.  varieties  50-40,  52-38  and 
52-71  were  elimianted  by  committee 


TABLE    12 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very   fine  sandy  loam  near 

Brusly,  La.,  in   1956.    (Cinclare  light  soil  test  field) 


Tons   of 

Pounds   of 

Sugar  per 

acre 

Variety 

Age 

cane  per 
acre 

sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Pounds 

(per  cent 
of  i|Ii-10i; 

c.  P.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

U2.6O 

22.07 
33.05 

17ii.5    ■ 
201.6 

208. a 

19ii.8 

7i;32 
69ii9 
ii599 
6ii.38 

99 
90 
82 

93 

C,  P.  ii3"li7 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 

33.17 
32.80 

205.3 
209.2 

6810 
6862 

90 
88 

C.  P.   liU-101 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

ill. 89 
33.87 
29.62 
36.79 

179.7 
199.5 
188.5 
189.2 

7528 

7755 
5583 
6861 

c.  P.  [iU-155 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 

36.09 
30.33 

203.2 
193.1 

7335 
5857 

97 
76 

C.  P.  It7-193 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

35.88 
37.26 
22.86 
32.00 

180.1 
21I1.3 
207.7 
200.7 

6i|62 
7985 
I7ii8 
6ii22 

86 

103 

85 

9k 

C.  P.  ii8-103 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

3i;.l;7 
33.89 

21.25 
31.53 

230.9 
2ii9.3 
256.2 

2i45.ii 

7953 
9^9S 
Slhh 
1131 

106 

125 

98 

113 

C.  p.  ii8-117" 

Plant   cane 

i;U.l|6 

157.7 

7011 

93 

c.  p.  50-Uo" 

Plant   cane 

U±.39 

192.6 

7973 

91; 

c.  p.  5i-2r' 

First   stubble 

30.12 

238.2 

7175 

93 

C.  p.   5l-2i;''- 

First  stubble 

232.5 



N.   Co.   310 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

ill.  23 
38.23 
31.56 
37.02 

187.9 
20ii.8 
197.7 
196.8 

7757 
7830 
6239 
7286 

103 
101 
112 
106 

L.S.D.  ©  P.5 

Plant  cane 

3.60 

li^.i; 

927 

Ih 

*  Unreleased  varieties. 
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TABLE    13 

Average  yields   '    for  sugar  cane  varieties   grown  on   Sharkey  clay  near  Brusly,   La., 
during  the  years   1951-1955.    (Cinclare  heavy  soil  test   field) 


Variety 


Tons   of     Pouncis   of 


Po^-inds   of  sugar  per  acre 


No. 

of       cane/    sugar/ton    Plant   First   Second     All 
tests      acre     of  cane      cane   stubble  stubble    tests 


C.  P.  U8-103 

1 

131 

132 

163 

— - 

C.  P.  U7-193 

7 

113 

107 

13U 

105 

N.  Co.  310 

3 

116 

lOi; 

136 

103 

G.  P.  UI;-155 

8 

91 

110 

115 

86 

c.  p.  lUi-ioi 

10 

2I1.33 

161.1 

3592 

U26O 

G.  p.  36-105 

10 

8U 

98 

89 

75 

C.  p.  31-120 

8 

82 

97 

83 

73 

163 

120 

120 

101 

3920 

82 

79 


*  Yields  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  C.  P.  44-101. 

TABLE    14 

Yield*  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Sharkey  clay  near  Hrusly  La.  in    1956. 

(Cinclare  heavy  soil  test  field) 


Age 

Tons 
of  cane 
per  acre 

Pounds   of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Sugar  per 

acre 

Variety 

Pounds 

{v<^r  cent 
of  M;-101 

c.  P.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First   stubble 
Average 

26.33 

25.57 
25.95 

165.7 
197.7 
181.7 

U362 
5055 
1715 

86 
96 
89 

G.  P.   U3-U7 

Plant   cane 

15.78 

165.5 

2612 

51 

c.  P.  ua-101 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

33.3U 
25.37 
29.35 

152.8 
207.2 
130.0 

5095 
5257 
5283 

c.  p.   i;ii-l55 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
Average 

25.33 

I8.7li 
22.03 

19U.8 
200.1; 
197.6 

h93S 
3755 
U353 

97 
71 
«2          , 

C.   p.    1;7-193 

Plant      cane 
First   stubble 
Average 

32.06 
26.U5 
29.25 

165.U 
203.6 

18^.5 

5302 
5385 
5397 

loU 
102 
103 

C.  P.   ii8-103 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
;.verage 

28.I46 
2ii.55 
26.50 

131.8 
235.7 
210.2 

5259 
5786 
5570 

103 
no 
105 

C.  P.  U8-117'' 

Plant   cane 

33.97 

138.7 

U711 

9? 

c.  P.  50-iiO'' 

Plant   cane 

26.76 

15C.5 

1028 

79 

H.   Co.   310 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
AVsjrajc 

38.52 
32.ii0 

3:  .:/^ 

156.0 
189.0 
172.5 

6003 
612)4 
6117 

118 
116 
116 

L.S.D.  e  F.05 

Plant   caiit- 

3.B5 

13.6 

815 

16 

riin-leasrd   varicti 
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'9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


Miscellaneous  information  pertaining  to  the  Cinclare  test  fields  for   1956. 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.,  Addition 
Plantation  and  H.  A.  Webb,  County  Agent,  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 
Planting  dates:     Plant  cane — 9/23/55. 

First  s{ubble— 9/28/54. 

Second  stubble — 9/14/53. 

Plant  cane  followed  summer  fallow. 
Fertilizers   and   interplanted   green   manure   crops:     Plant   cane — 45   lbs.    nitrogen 
per  acre,  Austrian  winter  peas  turned  under,  stubble — 75  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Weed  control  methods:    T  C  A,  24  D,  cultivation. 

Insect  control  methods:    Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites  and  3  dust- 
ings with  Ryania. 
Stands:    Good  in  all  tests. 

Insect  infestations:    Moderate  borer  infestations. 

Weed  infestations:    Heavy  Johnson  Grass  infestation  in  light  soil  second  stubble, 
light  to  moderate  in  other  tests. 
Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:    None. 

Harvest  methods  and  dates:    Plant  cane  cut  by  hand,  stubble  cut  with  machine, 
all  tests  weighed  with  small  plot  weighing  device. 
Plant  cane— 12/4/56. 
First  stubble— 12/15/55,  10/24/56. 
Second  stubble— 10/28/55,  12/9/54,  10/24/56. 

Juice  analyses:    By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each 
plot. 

Rainfall  (inches)  1956: 

January  2.08  May  3.45  September        2.19 

February  8.91  June  3.17  October  1.36 

March  3.14  July  2.42  November         2.16 

April  2.80  August  2.61  December         5.90 


Freezing  temperatures  winter   1956: 

28—28°,  30—23°.     Dec.  1—28°,  2- 


Nov.  10—28°,  23—26° 
-29°,  10—30°,   25—31 
14.    Some  freeze  damage  in  heavy  soil  plant  cane  was  apparent. 


Total 
25—31' 


40.19 

27—24°, 


TABLE    15 

Average  yields  *   for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown   on  Yahola  very   fine   sandy   loam 

near  Bunkie,   La.,   during   the  years    1951-1955.    (Shirley   test    field) 


No, 
of 

Tons  of 
cane/ 

Pounds  of 
sugar/ton 

Founds   of  sugar  per 

acre 

Plant 

First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

acre 

of  cane 

cane 
136 

stubble 
160 

stubble 

tests 

N.  Co.  310 

h 

150 

98 

lliB 

C.  F.  U3-103 

6 

128 

118 

1U2 

lli5 

152 

1U6 

C.  P.   U7-193 

3 

128 

111 

123 

155 

— _ 

139 

C,  P.   iiU-101 

12 

15.99 

171.5 

2571 

3272 

2305 

27U2 

G.  P.  36-105 

12 

109 

B8 

loU 

89 

99 

97 

c.  P.  11-155 

12 

90 

102 

98 

70 

107 

92 

*  Yields  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  C.  P.  44-101. 


action  in  1956.  a  brief  discussion  of  the  more  thor- 

Other    varieties  have    been    suf-  oughly  tested  varieties, 

ficiently  tested  to  make  fairly  reli-         C.  P.  48-103:    As  an  average  for 

able  comparisons.  The  following  is  all   tests,   yields   of   sugar   per   acre 
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(Tables  1  &  2).  One  exception  has 
have  been  superior  to  C.  P.  44-101 
been  apparent  at  the  Reserve  test 
field  where  the  yields  have  been  ap- 
proximately equal  (Tables  7  &  8). 
The  outstanding  characteristics  have 
been  relatively  high  sucrose  and 
early  maturity.  These  advantages 
are  extremely  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  early  milling  and  more 
than  compensate  for  relatively  low 
tonnage.  The  stalks  are  relatively 
large  in  diameter,  usually  straight 
and  of  good  milling  quality.  Stalks 
approximately  5  feet  in  length  often 


weigh  2  pounds  each  or  slightly, 
more.  For  this  reason  ''short"  cane 
often  gives  surprisingly  good  ton- 
nage providing  stands  are  good. 
Growth  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer is  usually  slow  and,  consequent- 
ly, weeds  are  frequently  a  problem. 
Where  weeds  were  controlled,  excel- 
lent yields  have  been  obtained. 
Drought  tolerance  is  apparently  low 
when  compared  with  C.  P.  44-101 
and  N.  Co.  310.  Good  stands  have 
been  obtained  in  practically  all  test 
field  plantings  with  good  stubble 
crops  following.    Based  on  informa- 


TABLE    16 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Yahola  very   fine  sandy  loam  near 

Bunkie,  La.,  in  1956.   (Shirley  test  field) 


A.-;e 

"Tons   of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

6ugar  per 

acre 

Variety 

Poimds 

(Der  cent 

of  uu-ioi; 

C.  P.  36-105 

Pla.it   cai.e 
First  stubblG 
Average 

22.60 
17.2? 
19.93 

162,3 
189a 
175.7 

3668 
3226 
3502 

123 
1U8 
I3i; 

C.  P.   Uii-101 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
Average 

16.95 
11.17 
lii.06 

176.5 
195  o5 
186.0 

2991 
21. 8U 
2615 

c.  P.  I4I1-155 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

20.1i7 
18.95 
19.71 

18U.3 
230.0 
207.1 

3772 
I4359 
U082 

126 
200 
156 

c.  P.  U7-193 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

19,32 

20.  Ul 
19.86 

189.0 
216.5 
202,7 

3652 
UU19 
ii026 

122 
202 

151; 

C.  p.  18-103 

Plant   cane 
First  stubble 

Average 

22.52 
21,86 
22,19 

212.5 
230.5 
221.5 

Ii786 
5039 
U915 

160 
231 
188 

C.  P.  I48-II7'" 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
Average 

19.72 
16.88 
18.30 

178.8 
212.2 
195.5 

3526 
3582 
3578 

118 
161; 
137 

c.  P.  So-Uo*-" 

Plant   cane 

17.36 

172.8 

3000 

100 

c,  p.  51-21'" 

First   stubble 

192. u 



G.  p.  5i-2lr 

First   stubble 

192.6 



N.   C'j.   310 

Plant   cane 
First   stubble 
Average 

28.92 
30.[il 
29.66 

181.0 
209.5 
195.2 

5235 
6371 

5790 

175 
292 

221 

L.S.J,  u  p. 05 

Plant  cane 

3.90 

12.9 

83^ 

28 

riirt'lcaHi'd  varieties. 
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Miscellaneous  information  pertaining  to  the  Shirley  test  field  for  1956. 
Experirnents  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.   S.   D.   A.    Sugar   Cane  Field   Station,    Houma,    La.,   Haas 
Investment  Co.,  and  K.  J.  Ducote,  County  Agent,  Avoyelles  Parish. 
Planting  dates:     Plant  cane — 10/4/55. 

First  stubble— 10/19/54. 
Fertilizers   and   interplanted   green    manure   crops:     90   lbs.    nitrogen   per   acre    on 
all  tests,  Melilotus  indica  turned  under  plant  cane. 

Weed  control  methods:    Plant  cane — T  C  A,  24  D  on  plant  cane.     Hand  hoe  and 
cultivation  in  stubble. 

Insect  control:    Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites. 

Stands:     Good  except  where  Dalapon  was  applied  to  plant  cane.     Stands  were 
drastically  reduced  and  cane  was  stunted  where  Dalapon  was  applied  in  1955. 
Insect  infestations:    Extremely  heavy  borer  infestation. 

Weed  infestations:    Heavy  Johnson  Grass  infestation  in  stubble  cane,  moderate 
in  plant  cane. 

Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:     None. 
10.  Harvest  methods  and  dates:     Plant  cane  cut  by  hand,   stubble   by  machine.      All 
plots  weighed  with  small  plot  weighing  device. 
Plant  cane — 11/12/56. 
First  stubble— 11/18/55,  11/12/56. 

(Second  stubble  was  plowed  out  in  the  spring  because  of  heavy  Johnson  grass 
infestation). 

Juice  analyses:    By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each 
plot. 

Rainfall  (inches)  1956: 

January  3.42  May  3.40  September        3.40 

February  8.94  June  2.97  October  1.20 

March  5.05  July  2.55  November         2.65 

April  4.57  August  7.35  December         8.42 


9. 


11. 


12. 


(Rainfall  data  furnished  by  H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc.) 


Total 


53.92 


tion  at  all  test  field  locations,  pro- 
ducers in  all  areas  should  plant  suf- 
ficient acreage  for  the  first  part  of 
the  milling  season. 

N.  Co.  310:  This  variety  has  also 
exceeded  C.  P.  44-101  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  at  most  test  fields. 
The  major  exceptions  appear  to  be 
the  yields  for  first  stubble  at  the 
Reserve  and  Cinclare  light  soil  test 
fields  (Tables  7  &  11).  No  satisfac- 
tory explanation  for  this  erratic  be- 
havior is  known  since  relatively 
good  stands  have  been  obtained  in 
stubble  as  well  as  plant  cane.  At 
the  Shirley  test  field  N.  Co.  310  has 
been  far  superior  to  all  other  va- 
rieties in  the  tests  and  appears  to 
be  the  most  valuable  cane  for  the 
Bunkie  area  at  the  present  (Tables 
15  &  16).  Excellent  vigor  has  been 
indicated  by  relatively  high  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  under  rather  adverse 
conditions  such  as  Johnson  grass  in- 
festation, borer  infestation,  drought 
and  extremely  heavy  soils.  The  most 


serious  disadvantage  has  been  a 
tendency  to  lodge.  For  this  reason 
it  is  probably  advisable  to  restrict 
planting  to  lands  where  heavy 
growth  is  not  expected.  In  some 
early  harvested  tests  relatively  low 
sucrose  values  have  been  obtained. 
However,  later  cuttings  have  often 
indicated  sugar  per  ton  values  su- 
perior to  C.  P.  44-101.  This  late 
maturing  characteristic  may  not  be 
so  serious  when  its  ability  to  with- 
stand some  cold  damage  is  consid- 
ered. The  stalks  are  relatively  large 
and  of  good  milling  quality.  A 
spreading  top  furnishes  fairly  early 
shading  but  not  as  early  as  Co.  290. 
Plants  showing  symptoms  of  mosaic 
have  been  frequently  found  in  the 
test  fields. 

C.P,  U-101:  This  variety  is 
planted  more  extensively  at  the 
present  than  any  other.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  for  general 
planting  under  most  environmental 
conditions  throughout  the  sugar 
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belt.  One  outstanding  exception  has 
been  found  in  the  Shirley  test  field 
where  the  varieties  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
48-103  and  C.  P.  47-193  have  been 
far  superior  (Tables  15  &  16).  An- 
other exception  has  been  found  at 
the  Billeaud  test  field  v^here,  all  fac- 
tors considered,  C.  P.  36-13  and  N. 
Co.  310  apparently  have  been  better 
varieties  for  general  planting 
(Tables  3  &  4).  Only  plant  cane  and 
first  stubble  data  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  Billeaud  test  field, 
however.  Since  C.  P.  44-101  has 
shown  superior  stubbling  ability  to 
C.  P.  36-13  in  other  test  fields  dif- 
ferent results  may  have  been  ob- 
tained if  the  tests  were  continued 
through  second  stubble.  Except  for 
the  2  cases  previously  cited,  yields 
have  been  excellent  in  practically  all 
areas.  It  has  often  been  relatively 
late  in  maturing,  however.  There- 
fore, supplemental  plantings  of  early 
maturing  varieties  such  as  C.  P.  48- 
103  and  C.  P.  47-193  should  be  made 
for  early  harvesting.  The  stalks 
average  slightly  less  than  1  inch  in 
diameter,  are  usually  erect  and  of 
good  milling  quality.  Excellent 
yields  have  been  obtained  in  stubble 
as  well  as  plant  cane. 

C.P.  Jf7-lf)3:  As  an  average  for 
all  light  soil  tests  the  sugar  per  acre 
yield  has  been  approximately  equal 
to  C.  P.  44-101.  On  Sharkey  clay  in 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  (Tables 
13  &  14)  and  on  Yahola  very  fine 
sandy  loam  in  A  v  o  y  el  1  e  s  Parish 
(Tables  15  &  16),  C.P.  47-193  has 
been  better.  Juice  analyses  have  in- 
dicated good  sucrose  content  in  early 
harvested  tests.  Good  stands  have 
been  obtained  with  relatively  good 
stubble  crops  following.  The  growth 
type  is  somewhat  spreading,  similar 
to  C.  P.  36-105,  but  satisfactory  for 
machine  hai'vesting.  The  stalks  are 
relatively  small  and  milling  qualities 
are  not  as  good  as  C.  P.  44-101. 
Severe  borer  damage  has  been  ob- 
served where  infestations  were 
heavy.  For  this  reason  the  acreage 
where  borers  are  present  should  be 
limited. 

C.P.    36-105:     On    light    soil    test 


fields  in  the  Mississippi  River- 
Bayou    Lafourche    area     (Tables    7- 
12)    and    at    the    Shirley    test    field 
(Tables  15  &  16),  C.P.  36-105  has 
been  slightly  exceeded  by  C.  P.  44-  i 
101.     In  the  Cinclare  heavy  soil  test  | 
field    (Tables   13  &   14)    and  at  the 
Youngsville   test   field    (Tables   5   & 
6),    C.P.    44-101    has    been    far    su- 1 
perior.    Yields  in  first  stubble  have 
been  somewhat  erratic  with  second  i 
stubble    appearing    relatively    weak. 
Juice  analyses  from  early  harvested  | 
tests  often  indicate  a  slightly  early 
maturity.     Pathologists    have    found 
that   heat   treatment  for   control   of 
the  stunting  disease  effects  a  decid- 
ed   improvement   in   this   variety. 
Therefore,    it   may   be    advisable    to, 
plant  a  limited  acreage  of  C.  P.  36- 
105  on  the  light  soils  of  the  Missis- 
sippi   River-Bayou    Lafourche    area 
and  in  the  Bunkie  area. 

C.P.  36-13,  C.P.  J,3-Jf7  and  C.P. 
U-155:  Except  for  C.P.  36-13  at 
the  Billeaud  test  field  (Tables  3  & 
4),  these  varieties  have  not  done  as 
well  as  C.  P.  44-101.  How^ever,  some 
excellent  characteristics  have  been 
noted.  For  example  all  3  have  rela- 
tively good  sugar  content.  C.  P.  36- 
13  and  C.  P.  44-155  have  excellent 
milling  qualities  and  C.  P.  43-47  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  variety  available 
for  machine  cutting.  Yields  for  C.  P. 
43-47  have  been  extremely  poor  on 
Sharkey  clay  (Table  14)  and  in  the 
Lafayette  Parish  test  fields  (Tables 
3-6). 

Co.  290,  C.P.  29-116  and  C.P. 
Uh-15U:  Data  for  these  varieties 
have  been  obtained  at  the  Billeaud 
and  Youngsville  test  fields  during 
the  past  several  years  (Tables  3  & 
6).  All  3  have  given  excellent  ton- 
nage but  most  sucrose  analyses  have 
been  low.  Lodging  has  also  been  a 
serious  disadvantage  especially  for 
C.  P.  29-116  and  C.  P.  44-154.  C.  P. 
44-154  is  an  extremely  vigorous 
cane  which  usually  gives  excellent 
stubble  crops.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  limited 
(luantity  on  some  of  the  least  pro- 
ducti\'e  soils.  Co.  290  is  still  the 
best    variety    for    shading    the    row 
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early  in  the  season  and  therefore 
competes  with  weeds  to  a  greater 
extent  than  other  varieties.  Co.  290 
and  C.  P.  29-116  have  excellent  mill- 
ing qualities.  Co.  290  is  susceptible 
to  some  of  the  common  diseases  of 
sugar  cane  while  C.  P.  29-116  seems 
to  be  highly  resistant. 
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FERTILIZER  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  SUGARCANE  IN  1956 

By  Lester  G.  Davidson,  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

(Report  to  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  June  20,  1957) 

During  1956,  15  field  fertilizer 
experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
Houma  Station  on  some  of  the  ma- 
jor soil  types  used  for  sugarcane 
production  in  Louisiana.  Sources  of 
nitrogen  used  in  the  experiments 
were  ammonium  nitrate,  aqua  am- 
monia, and  anhydrous  ammonia. 
Ten  of  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the 
agronomists  of  the  Station  at  the 
outfield  variety  test  fields.  In  most 
of  the  experiments  the  cane  was  cut 
by  hand  and  weighed,  using  the 
Station  cane  weighing  machine. 
Cane  samples  from  each  plot  were 
ground  and  analyzed  at  the  Houma 
Station.  Tabulated  data  from  these 
experiments  show  the  crusher  juice 
analyses,  and  yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  as  calculated  by  the 
Winter-Carp-Geerlings  formula.    Cal- 


culations were  based  on  fresh,  clean 
cane,  properly  hand  topped.  For- 
this  reason,  the  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  values  shown  in  the  tabulated 
data  are  somewhat  higher  than 
would  be  obtained  by  use  of  the 
P.M. A.  conversion  table. 

Rate-of-Nitrogen  Experiments 
A  study  of  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent rates  of  nitrogen  on  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre  and  on 
juice  quality  was  included  in  6  ex- 
periments on  plant  cane,  7  on  first' 
stubble,  and  .2  on  second  stubble. 
The  plant  cane  experiemnts  at  Bon 
Secour,  R  a  c  e  1  a  n  d,  and  St.  John 
Plantations  were  fallow  plowed  pre- 
ceding the  cane ;  soybeans  were 
plowed  under  before  planting  the 
cane  at  Oaklawn  and  M  a  n  d  a  1  a  y 
Plantations,  and  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion. 


TABLE    1 

Effects  of  40  and  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on  light  soil.' 

(Averages  of   17   varieties   of   plant   cane) 


Plantation 
emd  date  of 
barrott 


Nitrogon 
per 
aoro 


Crusher  Jaloe  analysis 


Brix   1  Sao3tx)sel  Purity 


Oono 

per 

aore 


Sugar 

per 

aoro 


pounds 

i 

% 

tons 

poonds 

Bon  Secour 
11.20-56 

40 
60 

17*69 
17.64 

15.32 
15.25 

66.60 
86.45 

22.95 
25.17  3/ 

4«3 
5284  i/ 

Oaklam 
11.28-56 

40 

do 

16.72 
16.82 

13.47 
13.49 

80.56 
80.20 

26.79 
29.03  2/ 

4762 
5175  2/ 

Raoeland 
12.11.56 

40 

80 

16.88 
16.82 

14.18 
14.33 

84.00 
84.01 

2!u68 
26.61  2/ 

4754 

5079  v 

St«  John 
11-27-56 

40 
80 

17.29 
17.23 

14.12 
13.95 

81.67 
80.96 

26.34 
25.69 

4958 
4798 

Averegos 
ATereges 

40 
80 

17.14 
11.13 

14.27 
14.20 

83.26 
82.90 

25.19 
26.62^ 

4832 
5084^ 

'  Si-iiilic;ani 

It  -)%  level. 

-  Signifie 

uit  at   1%  le 

vel. 

ALrroiioiiiy    vai'ie 

ty   test   fields. 
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Table  1  shows  the  effects  of  40 
and  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
on  plant  cane  on  light  soil  in  4 
agronomy  outfield  variety  tests. 
Data  for  each  nitrogen  rate  in  each 
experiment  are  based  on  averages 
obtained  from  2  plots  of  each  of  17 
varieties.  The  Brix,  sucrose,  and 
purity  of  the  crusher  juice  were 
practically  equal  for  the  2  nitrogen 
rates  in  each  of  the  4  experiments. 
Three  of  the  4  experiments  showed 
significant  increases  in  yields  of 
both  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  from 
80  pounds  as  compared  to  40  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Table  2  shows  data  from  an  ex- 
periment on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy 
loam  on  Mandalay  Plantation,  with 
C.  P.  36/13  and  C.  P.  44/101  plant 
cane.  With  no  nitrogen,  average 
yields  of  the  two  varieties  were 
24.28  tons  of  cane  and  4970  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre.    Significant  yield 


increases  amounting  to  about  4  tons 
of  cane  and  900  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
additional  yield  increases  from  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
amounting  to  1.75  tons  of  cane  and 
360  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  were 
not  significantly  greater  than  yields 
from  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  Yields  from  120  pounds  were 
significantly  higher  than  from  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  this 
increase  amounting  to  2.75  tons  of 
cane  and  550  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  Brix,  sucrose,  and  purity  of 
the  juice  were  almost  identical  for 
the  4  nitrogen  rates  used. 

Table  3  presents  data  from  an  ex- 
periment on  Mhoon  silt  loam  on  the 
Houma  Station,  with  plant  cane  of 
4  varieties.  The  sucrose  was  not  ap- 
preciably reduced  by  the  nitrogen 
treatments.     Average  yields  of  cane 


TABLE   2 

MANDALAY  PLANTATION 

Houma,   La. 


Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 


Plant  cane — 1956 


Two    varieties 


Fertili£«r  tre&tnoiita 

Crusbor  juioo  onolysls 

Cane 

Indioatod  available 

per 
aoro 

96^  aogar  at  hanrest 

N  .  P2O5  .  E2O 

Brix 

Suorose 

Purity 

per  ton 

of  oatio 

per  aor©   _ 

pounds  per  aoro 

- 

% 

Ct  ft  4a 

% 

tons 

poimds 

pomidfl 

0-0-0 

17.80 

14^97 

84*\0 

26,.i0 

205.5 

5364 

0-50-50 

17.28 

14.26 

82.52 

27.00 

193.8 

5233 

40.0-0 

17.82 

15.03 

84.34 

30.22 

206,7 

6246 

40-50-50 

17.90 

15.14 

84.58 

28.25 

208.5 

5890 

80-0-0 

17.60 

14.82 

84.20 

29.54 

203.6 

6014 

80-50-50 

17.86 

15.10 

84.55 

31.40 

207.9 

6528 

120-0.0 

17.94 

15.19 

84.67 

33.32 

209.3 

6974 

120.50.50 

17.79 

15.03 

84.49 
16^3 

27.93 

206.8 

5776 

0.0.0 

17.52 

15.00 

85.62 

21.22 

211.9 

4497 

0-50-50 

17.71 

15.02 

84.81 

22.80 

211.2 

4815 

40-0-0 

17.34 

14.63 

84.37 

27.54 

205.1 

5648 

40.50-50 

17.38 

14.68 

84.46 

27.85 

206.0 

5737 

80-0-0 

17.42 

14.56 

83.58 

29.03 

203.2 

5899 

80.50-50 

17.82 

15.06 

84.51 

30.88 

211.4 

6528 

120.0-0 

17.26 

14.61 

84.65 

29.87 

205.2 

6129 

3  2  0-50- "^O 

17.33 

14.52 

83.79 

33.68 

202.9 

6834 

Data  are  averages  of  4  plots,  each  :]  rows  wide  by  ;U)  feet  loii-i'.     rianted  Seiiteiiiher  'JO,  VX^o.  witli 
l)royeiiy  of  heat-treated  seed.    Fertilized  March  :.'(),  i{)5() ;   harvested   l>eceuil)er  11,   \\\'^\. 
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and  sugar  per  acre  were  significant- 
ly increased  by  40  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre  as  compared  to  the 
unfertilized  controls,  and  further 
significant  yield  increases  were  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre.  Average  yields 
obtained  from  the  use  of  0,  40,  80, 
and  120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  amounted  to  20.7,  24.3,  26.5, 
and  27.8  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  re- 
spectively. 

A  summary  of  rate-of-nitrogen 
experiments  on  plant  cane  on  light 
soil  showed  the  following: 


1.  Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  pei 
acre  were  significantly  increased  byi 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  compared! 
to  40  pounds  per  acre  in  4  out  oi 
5  experiments. 

2.  In  one  experiment  in  which 
nitrogen  was  applied  at  0,  40,  80, 
and  120  pounds  per  acre,  yields  oi 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre  were  sig- 
nificantly increased  by  40  pounds 
as  compared  to  no  nitrogen,  and  by 
120  pounds  as  compared  to  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
joint  fertilizer  recommendations  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Stations  is  to 


TABLE   3. 
HOUMA   STATION 

Plant  cane— 1956 


Mhoon  silt  loam 


Four   varieties 


HitPogon 

Crushop  juioo  Q 

.nalyals 

Cmio 

por 

aora 

96<^  sugar  at  harvest 

per  aor© 

Brix 

Suorose 

purity 

Por  ton 
of  oane 

Por  aopo 

pounds 

% 

% 

tons 

pounds 

pounds 

0 

80 
120 


C.  P.  hbflOl 

17.82      15.04      84.40       23,57  206.9  4877 

18.09      15.33      84.74       25,58  211.3  5405 

17.67      14.68     83.08       29.13  200.2  5832 

17.67      14.68      83.08       29,27  200.2  5860 


0 

40 

80 
120 


18,27 
18,02 

17.94 
17.71 


15.89      86.97 
15.41      85.52 


15.38 
14.81 


,36/13 


85.73 
83.63 


19.25 
22,42 

25.43 
26.68 


226.3 
217.6 
217.5 
206.7 


4356 
4879 
5551 
5515 


'j^ 


4^10^ 


0  18.37  15.82  86,12  15.53  224,2  3482 

40  18.59  16.01  86.12  20.40  226.9  4629 

80  18.32  15,78  86.14  22,80  223,7  5100 

120  19,00  16.64  87,58  22,59  237.8  5372 


0 
40 

80 
120 


18,05 
17.78 
18.44 
17.62 


15.37 
15.00 
15.73 
14.71 


85.15 
84.36 
85.30 
83.48 


24.57 
28.65 

28.51 

32.51 


212.4 
206.3 
217.6 
201.2 


5219 
5910 
6204 
6541 


„.i,i,"i'I."  ,"'''■  ""■"■'"''''."."''  ?  I,''"'"-. *";■,''  •'. '•"ws  wide  by  2(1  feet  loiit.    I'liiiiteil   Sel.lember  l:i.  105.-., 
with  i.ri.Reiiy  ol   liivit  Iroaecd  sccil.    FeiHlizeil  JIarcli  27,  W.%;  liaiv".stecl   No\einlief  2!1,   W5B 
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TABLE  4. 

Effects  of  80  and   120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on   light  soil.* 

(Average  of  8  varieties  of   first  stubble   cane) 


Plantation 

Nitrogen 
per  acre 

Crueber  Juice  euielysia 

Cane 

per 

aore 

Sugar 

and  date  of 
heurvdst* 

Brtx 

Suorose 

Purity 

per 
aore 

pounds 

% 

% 

tons 

pounds 

Aiaa 
11.12.56 

80 
120 

16.92 
16.94 

13.87 

13.75 

81.97 
81.17 

30.98 
29.56 

5699 
5307 

Bon  Seoour 
11-7-56 

80 
120 

17.64 
17.30 

15.15 
14.59 

84.34 

25.03 
26,16 

5202 
5197 

Oaklawn 
11-5-56 

80 
120 

17.86 
17.66 

14.85 
14.45 

83.15 
81.82 

29.72 
32.06 

5928 
6236 

Raodand 
12.1iw56 

80 
120 

17.32 
16.87 

14.91 
14.33 

86.09 
84.94 

28.88 
31.13 

5925 
6098 

Lot  or  t- St* 
10.29-56 

John  80 
120 

17.08 
17.21 

13.30 
13.71 

77.87 
79.66 

30.42 
?9.11 

5238 
5228 

Averages 
Averages 

80 
120 

17.36 
17.20 

14.42 
14.17 

83.06 
82.38 

29.01 
29.60 

5598 
5613 

Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  for  the  2  nitrogen  rates  die 
tlie  above  experiments. 

*  Agronomy  variety  test  fields. 

1  not  cliffc'i- 

significantly 

n  any  of 

TABLE  5. 

OAKLAWN  PLANTATION 
Franklin,   La. 

First  stubble 

cane — 1956 

Baldwin  silt  loam 

C.  P.   44/155 

For till ser  tr©at»©nt« 

Crusher  .luio©  analysis 

Cano 

par 

aero 

Indioatod  aToilablo 
96®  mxpfir  at  harvost 

H  -  P2O5  -  R>0  •  Mo  2/ 

Br^.x     j  Saorose 

Purity 

Por  ton 
of  oane 

Por  euiro 

pounds  par  ooro 

% 

% 

tons 

pounds 

pounds 

80-0-0-0 

17*93 

15.30 

Q5.33 

17.31 

211.7 

3665 

80.0.0-1/7 

17.77 

15.17 

85.37 

17.04 

209.9 

3577 

80.60-^0-0 

17.58 

14.74 

83.^ 

19.26 

202.0 

3891 

80-60-60.2/7 

17.44 

14.57 

83.54 

17.53 

199.3 

3494 

120-0-0-0 

17.72 

15.16 

85.55 

17.73 

210.0 

3723 

120-0-0-1/7 

17.37 

15.23 

85.?3 

18.07 

210.6 

3806 

120.60.60.0 

18,22 

15.56 

85.40 

17.89 

215.3 

3852 

120-60.60-1/7 

18.15 

15.57 

85.79 

19.90 

216.0 

4298 

Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  did  iu>t  differ  significantly  at   l'.>  to  1  odils. 

1  1/7  pounds  Molybdenum  -was  applied  in  the  form  of  hydrated  sodium  UKdyltdati-  at  tlie  rate 
of  0  ounces  per  acre. 

Data  are  averages  of  4  plots,  each  (i  rows  wide  by  tlie  full  length  ()f  tlie  cut.  Iiaving  an  average 
area  of  about  0.4  acre.  Fertilizer  applied  April  l:;,  It >.'>() :  cane  harvested  October  :!1,  VXtij.  Fertilizer 
materials  used  were  aqua  ammonia,  0-14-14.  and  hydrated  sodium  molybdate.  Tlie  cane  was  cut  by 
machine,  burned,  and  weighed  on  the  factory   scale. 
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apply  40  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  on  plant  cane  on  light  soil. 
The  results  presented  in  this  report 
show  significant  yield  increases 
from  rates  somewhat  higher  than 
those  recommended.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  plant  cane  has  shown  con- 
sistent significant  yield  increases 
from  nitrogen  applications  higher 
than  the  recommended  rates. 

Table  4  shows  the  effects  of  80 
and  120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
on  first  stubble  cane  on  light  soil 
in  5  agronomy  outfield  variety  tests. 
Data  for  each  nitrogen  rate  in  each 
experiment  are  based  on  averages 
obtained  from  2  plots  of  each  of  8 


varieties.  The  average  sucrose  wa; 
slightly  reduced  by  the  higher  nitro 
gen  treatment.  None  of  the  experi 
ments  showed  significant  yield  dif 
ferences  for  the  2  rates  of  nitrogeii 
used.  Average  yields  for  the  5  ex 
periments  were  almost  identical. 

Table  5  presents  data  from  an  ex 
periment  on  Baldwin  silt  loam  or 
Oaklawn  Plantation,  with  C.  P 
44/155  first  stubble  cane.  Average.' 
of  the  first  4  treatments  supplying! 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  an( 
the  last  4  treatments  supplying  12( 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  shov| 
practically  equal  juice  sucrose  an(( 
purities  and  yields  of  cane  and  sug 


Mhoon  silty 

TABLE   6. 
HOUMA   STATION 

First   stubble   cane 
clay   loam 

\ 
Four  varieties 

Hitrogan 

(3ru8her  .laioo  euelysls 

Caaa 

par 

aoro 

Indioatod  areilaiae 
96<>  8HKar  at  harvafll 

per  acre 

Brlx      Saoroae 

purity 

Per  ton 

of  oana      Per  acre 

pouttda 

% 

tons 

poonde        pounds 

0 

80 
120 


0 

40 

80 

120 


0 

40 

80 
120 


0 

40 

80 
120 


18.75 
18.55 
17.77 
17.77 

18,25 
18.38 
18,65 
18.36 

18.98 

19.05 
18.46 
18.71 

16.83 
16.20 
17.10 
17.02 


16.34 
15.98 
15.20 
15.26 

l6,o4 
16.;>2 
16,50 
15.76 

16.78 

16.77 
16.18 
16.48 

13.85 
12.72 

13.54 
13.56 


87.15 
86.15 
85.54 
85.88 


2d«od 

30.02 

33.48 
33.30 


C,  f «  47/Jl?^ 

87.41  18,47 

88,25  23.92 

88,47  23,01 

88.84  23.65 

C.  P.  4aA03 

88.41  17.08 

88.03  20.71 

87.65  21,18 

88.08  22.68 

82,3i^  28.39 

78.52  33.98 

79.18  36.62 

79.67  39.10 


228.5 
222.1 

210.5 
211.8 


220.2 
223.7 
227.9 
214.4 


240.9 

240.3 

231.3 
236.2 

188.0 
168.1 
179.8 
180.7 


Data  arc  avera;;<'s  of  :.•  plots,  each  :;  rows  wide  by  nO  feet  loni;. 
Fertilized   Marcli  L'7,  li >.">(; ;  liarvestcd   November  1.'),  lO-KJ. 


6138 
6667 
7048 
7053 

4067 
5351 
5244 
5071 


4115 
4977 
4899 
5357 

5300 
5712 
6584 
7065 
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\r  per  acre. 

I  Table  6  shows  data  from  an  ex- 

leriment  with  first  stubble  cane  of 

varieties  of  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam 
n    the     Houma     Station.      Average 
lucrose  and  purity  of  cane  fertilized 
kith  40,  80,  and  120  pounds  of  ni- 
jrogen    per    acre    were    practically 
qual.    Average  yields  of  the  4  va- 
rieties obtained  with  0,  40,  80,  and 
I20    pounds    of    nitrogen    per    acre 
Iv^ere  22.6,  27.2,  28.6,  and  29.7  tons 
,f  cane,  respectively.    The  yield  dif- 
erences  between  0  and  40,  and  40 
nd  120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
ivere  significant. 

In  a  second  stubble  experiment  on 


the  agronomy  outfield  variety  test 
on  light  soil  on  Raceland  Plantation, 
no  appreciable  differences  were  ob- 
tained in  juice  quality  or  in  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  from 
fche  use  of  80  and  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre. 

Table  7  shows  data  for  second 
stubble  cane  of  4  varieties  on  Mhoon 
silty  clay  loam  on  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion. Average  sucrose  was  not  de- 
creased by  any  of  the  nitrogen  rates 
used.  Average  yields  of  cane  were 
significantly  increased  by  the  use 
of  80  pounds  as  compared  to  0  or 
40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Average  yields  from  the  120  pound 


TABLE   7. 
HOUMA   STATION 
Houma,   La. — 1956 

Second  stubble   cane 


Mhoon  silty  clay  loam 


Four  varieties 


Nitrogea 
per  €Mt^ 


CrasKor  julo®  gnftlyala 


Brlx      Saorosa    Purity 


Cane 

per 

cLcre 


Indioated  arollalxLe 
96^  eogar  at  harveat 


per  tott 
of  oeoe 


Per  Qore 


potmde 

0 
40 
80 
120 

0 

40 

80 

120 

0 
40 
80 
120 

0 

40 

80 

120 


%             %  teas  poanda  pounds 

17*08  14*1 9  83»08  13.39  186,0  ?k% 

17*  74  15»23  85*85  14*6o  203*0  2964 

17*48  14*70  84*10  19*12  193*9  3707 

16«,80  13*69  81.49  15*73  377*5  2792 

17*08  14.62  85.60  21,8B  202.6  4433 

17*87  15*13  84^67  24*96  208.5  5204 

17.52  14.58  83.22  26.42  199.1  5260 

17.63  14.68  83.27  26.30  200.5  5273 

17.00  13.74  80.82          9.84  181.0  1781 

17.70  14.64  82.71  10.20  195.3  1992 

16.98  13.93  82.04         7.74  185.0  1432 

17.30  14.29  82.60  10.06  190.5  1916 

17.94  15.2^  84.84  19.00  209.9  3988 

18.14  15*57  85.83  22.08  216.0  4769 

18.02  15.54  86.24  27.77  216,1  6001 

18.37  15.65  85.19  32.66  216.3  7064 


Data  art'  averages  of  2  plots,  each  :'.  rows  wide  by  :!0  feet   long 
Fertilized  March  27.  IDoG ;  harvested   Nt>veinber  I),  l!t5(5. 


August  15,   1957 
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TABLE   8. 

Comparative    yield    increases    of    selected    varieties    from    applications    of    40    and 

pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  plant  cane,   and  80  and    120   pounds   in   first 

stubble.      Top  fixture  in  each  group  of  three  is   for  the  lower  rate; 

second  is   for  the  higher  rate;   third  shows   gain    (or  loss) 

due  to  the  higher  rate. 


80 


Plant  cane 

First  stubble  cane 

. j 

Combined  tests 

C/A*            S/A*    1        C/A      1        S/A 

C/A      1        S/A      1        C/A      1        S/A 

C/A     1        S/A     1       C/A     1       S/A 

c.p.    44/101                N.Co.   310 

(14  tests) 

27.49         5104           29.34         5626 

29.27       5343         29.99        5687 

1.78           239                .65             61 

c.p.   44/I0I                N.Co.    310 

(10  tests) 

28.75         5390           31.20         5671 

31.24         5693           32.44         5869 

2.49          303           1.24         198 

C.P.   44A01                N.Co.    310 

(24  tests) 

28.02        5223          30.12        5645 

30.09        5489          31.01        5763 

2.07          266              .89          118 ! 

C.P.  44/101             C.P.  36/i3 

(9  tests) 

25.12         4894           24.71         4763 

27.31         5227           26.97         5086 

2.19          333           2.26          323 

C.P.   44/101               C.P.   36/L3 

(4  tests) 

21.64        3539          21.75        3863 

25.87        4360          24.08        4191 

4.23          821            2.33          328 

1 

C.P.  44A01            c.p.  36/I3  '' 

(13  tests)                      1 

2ii,05      4477       23.80      kkoe 

26.87        4960          26.08        4811 
2.82          483            2.28          325 

c.p.  4Vloi             c.p.  48/403 

(15  tests) 

27.49        5142          23.39        5157 

29.35        5373          23.24        5059 

1.86          231            -.15          -98 

C.P.  44A01             C.P.  48/L03 

(11  tests) 

28.64        5472          24.75        5436 

30.88        5758          24.68        5410 

2.24          286            -.07          -26 

C.P.  44/I01            C.P.  148/103! 

(26  tests)                    1 

27.97         5282          23.96         52751 

30.00        5535          23.85        52081 

2.03          253            -.11          -67! 

c.p.  44y^01             C.P.  36/1.05 

(14  tests) 

27.24        4875          26.83        4771 

28.77        5080          27.27        4686 

1.53          205              .44          -85 

C.P.  44/LOi            C.P.  36A05 

(11  tests) 

27.81        5015         24.11        4539 

29.95         5242           25.06         4521 

2.14            227                .95            -18 

C.P.  44/.01              C.P.  36/i05 

(25  tests) 

27.49        4937          25.64        4669 

29.29        5151          26.30        k6l3 

1.00          214              .66          -56 

C.P.  44A01             c.p.  44/155 

(12  tests) 

26.44        4898          24.55        ^16 

28.23        5109          25.82        4879 

1.79          211              .27           63 

C.P.  44/101            C.P.  44A55 

(9  tests) 

27.60         5124           25.36         4775 

29.73         5365           22.11         4106 

2.13          241          -3.25        -669 

C.P.  44/ioi              C.P.  44/155 

(21  tests)                    i 

26.94        4995          24.90        4798! 

28.87        5218          24.23        4548j 

1.93          223             -.67         -2501 

C/A  =  Tons  of  cane  per  acre;  S/A  =  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 


rate  were  not  significantly  higher 
than  were  obtained  from  80  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

A  summary  of  the  9  rate-of-nitro- 
gen  experiments  on  stubble  cane 
showed  no  significant  increases  in 
yields  of  cane  or  sugar  per  acre 
from  120  pounds  as  compared  to  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  These 
data  are  in  good  agreement  with 
our  joint  fertilizer  recommendations 
(for  nitrogen)  of  80  to  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  on  stubble  cane. 

N-P-K  Experiments 

In  the  plant  cane  experiment  on 
Mandalay  Plantation,  shown  in  table 
2,  average  increases  from  the  use  of 
phosphate  and  potash  with  the  ni- 
trogen were  small  and  were  not 
significant.  Average  sucrose  and 
purities  were  not  affected  by  the 
use  of  complete  mixtures  as  com- 
pared to  nitrogen  alone. 

In  the  first  stubble  cane  on  Oak- 


lawn  Plantation,  shown  in  table  5 
yields  were  increased  by  1.1  tons  o: 
cane  and  200  pounds  of  sugar  pe: 
acre  by  the  use  of  complete  mixturej 
as  compared  to  nitrogen  alone,  bu" 
these  differences  were  not  signifi 
cant. 

Fertilizer  recommendations  wen 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  S  t  a  t  i  o 
and  the  Houma  Station  of  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  basec 
on  results  of  field  fertilizer  experi 
ments  conducted  by  the  two  stations 
during  the  past  several  years.  Then 
is  no  change  in  these  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  published  ii 
the  February  15,  1957,  issue  of  Thi 
Sugar  Bullet  in. 

Variety  X  Nitrogen  Interaction 
Experiments 

This  type  of  study  was  include( 
in  14  experiments :  6  with  plan' 
cane,    6    with    first    stubble,    and 
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7ith  second  stubble.  These  experi- 
lents  were  designed  to  determine 
he  relative  response  to  nitrogen  of 
he  important  commercial  and  prom- 
sing  unreleased  varieties  of  sugar- 
ane,  in  order  that  growers  may 
,pply  more  nitrogen  to  varieties 
hat  show  a  profitable  response  to 
ligher  applications,  and  also  to  have 
his  information  available  at  the 
ime  a  variety  is  released. 

Of  the  6  plant  cane  experiments, 
showed  a  significant  variety  x 
litrogen  interaction.  This  v/as  the 
!xperiment  on  Bon  Secour  Planta- 
;ion,  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
he  agronomists.  At  this  location 
;he  yield  of  N.  Co.  310  was  in- 
creased from  21.61  to  31.24  tons  of 
iane  per  acre  with  80  pounds  of 
litrogen  as  compared  to  40  pounds 
oer  acre,  while  the  yield  of  C.  P. 
29/320  was  decreased  from  18.85 
;o  15.85  tons  of  cane  per  acre  with 
^0  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  as 
compared  with  40  pounds. 

The  variety  x  nitrogen  interaction 
was  almost  significant  in  the  experi- 
ment on  Mandalay  Plantation  (table 
I).  C.  P.  44/101  gave  a  gain  in 
average  yield  of  2.7  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  for  the  first  40  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  (40-0-0  and  40-50-50)  1.2 
tons  for  the  second  40  pounds,  and 
practically  no  gain  for  the  third  40 
pounds.  Yields  of  C.  P.  36/13  in- 
creased about  twice  as  much  for  the 
first  and  second  40-pound  incre- 
ments of  nitrogen,  with  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  1.8  tons  per  acre 
for  the  120-pound  as  compared  to 
the  80-pound  rate. 

The  variety  x  nitrogen  interaction 
was  highly  significant  both  for  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre  in  the  second- 
stubble  experiment  on  the  Houma 
Station,  shown  in  table  7.  This 
table  shows  that  yields  of  C.  P. 
50/11  were  practically  the  same  for 
all  rates  of  nitrogen  used,  while 
yields  of  N.  Co.  310  increased  ap- 
preciably with  each  increase  in  the 
rate  of  nitrogen. 

Table  8  shows  comparative  yield 
increases  of  some  commercial  varie- 


ties as  plant  cane  with  40  and  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  and  as 
first  stubble  cane  using  80  and  120 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
table  includes  all  tests  for  a  3-year 
period.  Each  variety  is  compared 
with  C.  P.  44/101  as  a  standard. 
C.  P.  44/101  showed  larger  increas- 
es in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from 
the  higher  rate  of  nitrogen  fertiliza- 
tion than  any  variety  with  which 
it  was  compared,  in  both  plant  cane 
and  first  stubble.  The  combined 
tests  show  yield  increases  for  N.  Co. 
310  and  C.  P.  36/13  with  the  higher 
rates  of  nitrogen,  but  not  as  large 
as  for  C.  P.  44/101.  The  data  indi- 
cate that  yields  of  C.  P.  Nos.  48/103, 
36/105,  and  44/155  are  not  in- 
creased by  the  higher  rates  of  nitro- 
gen fertilization.  Tests  have  not 
been  continued  Icag  enough  to  draw 
definite  conclusions. 

Minor-Element  Experiment 

Experiments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  shown  that  use 
of  a  few  ounces  of  sodium  molyb- 
date  per  acre  greatly  increased 
yields  on  large  acreages  of  crop 
land,  especially  on  acid  soils.  Data 
from  an  experiment  of  this  type  on 
Oaklawn  Plantation  are  shown  in 
table  5.  Five  ounces  of  sodium 
molybdate  per  acre,  applied  with 
nitrogen  alone  and  with  complete 
mixtures,  had  no  effect  on  yields  of 
cane  or  sugar  per  acre. 


Marchant  Calculators,  Inc. 

To   Serve  You: 

Sales,  Rental  and  Service 

ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

4th  and  Desoto  St. 
BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

2120  Birch  St. 
BEAUMONT,  TEXAS 

812  Mariposa  St. 
LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

60.3  Lafayette  St. 
LAKE  CHARLES,  LA. 
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Bank  Bldg. 
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From  its  earliest  days 
the  Whitney  has  been 
actively  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  those  who 
import,  grind  and  refine 
sugar — ready  with  finan- 
cial assistance,  ready  with 
the  special  services  that 
sugar  men  require.  These 
are  available  to  you  today, 
together  with  an  always 
friendly  welcome. 


NATIONAL 
BANK 

OF    NEW   ORLEANS 

Established   1883 
Member  F.  D.  I.  C. 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
Napoleonville,   Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

Serving  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%    Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information  contact  any 
of  the  following: 

The  Home.  Office— 

Napoleonville,  La. 
Leon  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  King — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schwarzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

THE  BARTLETT  TANNIN 
PRODUCTS  CO. 


Sugar  House 

Field  Chemicals 

Ryania 


1460    South   Peters    St. 

New   Orleans 
Phone    MAgnoIia   4911 
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STEEL  from  STOCK 

for  the 
Construction  Industry 


STEEL  SERVICE 


Incorporated 


LAFAYETTE,   LA. 

Broussard  Road 

(East  of  Airport 

CEnter  4-8571 


NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

Chef  Menteur  Hwy. 

at  industrial  Canal 

FRanklin  2132 


FOR   SALE 
SUGAR    MILL    EQUIPMENT    FOR    EXPORT 
COMPLETE  SUGAR  FACTORIES 

Please  give  me  your  inquiries  and 
listings 

A.  J.   KELLER 


University  Station 
Box  8967 


Ph.  Dickens  2-1745 
BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 


RAWS  REFINED 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Company,  Inc. 

BROKERS 
823  Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Phone  RAymond  |  g^J^ 


MOLASSES 


SYRUP 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.  OF  LOUISIANA 

INCORPORATED 
400  North  Gayoso  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

AU  1345— AU  1346~GA  3844 

RECEIVERS    AND    SHIPPERS 

IN  TANK  CARS  OR  BARRELS 

ALL  GRADES  OF 

EDIBLE    MOLASSES 

WE  INVITE  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP  OFFERINGS 

Any  Quality- 

Highest,  Medium  or  Low  Grades 
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MR.  SUGAR  CANE  PLANTER! 

HERE  IS  yOUR  HEAT  TREATMENT 
UNIT  IN  PARTS 


Model  DCBSI5.3/4  D.I. 
S'lenlaire  blou,.:.      "'''"«")' 


Pre-'Fab  electrical  systems  developed 
especially  for  this  heat  treatment 
unit 


^^^  P'f  box  showing  duct 
r/J°P;e.ab  e.ectr.ca» 
system  attached 


WE  HAVE  CERTAINLY  ENJOYED  WORKING  WITH  THE  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  IN  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEAT 
TREATMENT  EQUIPMENT,  FOR  THE  STUNTING  DISEASE,  AS  WELL  AS  SUPPLYING 
THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE  INDUSTRY  WITH  PARTS  AND  SUB-ASSEMBLIES  FOR 
THESE  UNITS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  COMPLETE  AND  OPERATIVE  UNIT. 


DOHERTY  SILENTAIRE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AIR  MOVING  EQUIPMENT 

3121  Convention  St.       Baton  Rouge  9,  La.     Ph:  Dickens  2-6112 
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Chemistry   Li brarp^^^^^'^^^y  Library 
Louisiana  State  University, 
University,      Station 
Bat#«8^£puge,La.  (5) 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyk&rs 


Why  Not  Call  A  Spade  A  Spade 

The  so-called  "World"  sugar  mar- 
ket is  the  dumping  ground  for  resid- 
ual sugars;  a  sort  of  place  of  last 
resort  to  which,  in  normal  times, 
sellers  relegate  the  sugar  they  have 
been  unable  to  sell  to  their  regular 
Icustomers.  Naturally,  this  market, 
iexcept  on  rare  occasions,  belongs 
strictly  to  the  buyers.  Sellers  vie  to 
Isee  just  how  much  cutting  must  be 
jdone  in  order  to  make  a  sale. 
I  We  suggest  that  this  dumping 
iplace  for  left-over  sugar  be  shorn 
of  its  high  sounding  "World"  title 
and,  henceforth,  be  known  as  the 
"Residual  Sugar  Market,"  which  is 
what  it  actually  is. 

Perhaps  if  we  can  picture  this 
market  in  its  true  perspective  as 
the  place  where  the  "dregs"  of  the 
sugar  production  of  the  world  are 
sold,  it  will  lose  its  hold  on  the 
sugar  trade  and  especially  on  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  administer 
the  Sugar  Act. 

We  repeat  that  we  believe  the 
Sugar  Act  was  made  a  law  of  our 
land  so  that  our  Domestic  market 
would  be  more  or  less  immune  to 
outside  influences.  Developments  of 
the  past  few  months  clearly  show 
that  this  objective  has  not  been  ac- 
complished. The  tail  is  wagging  the 
dog,  which  is  not  good. 

Wage-Price  Hearing 

We  were  unable  to  report  it  in 
our  August  15th  issue,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment Wage-Price  Hearing  came 
off  as  per  schedule  on  August  8th 
in  the  Thibodaux  City  Hall  Audi- 
torium. 

September  1,  1957 


Representing  the  Government 
were  the  two  very  competent  old 
regulars,  Al  Greenwood  and  Ward 
Stevenson,  and  a  newcomer.  Bill 
Garrott,  who  also  was  very  compe- 
tent. 

Wages 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  wage 
part  of  the  hearing  was  first  on  the 
agenda.  Dr.  Joe  R.  Campbell,  who 
makes  the  agricultural  costs  studies 
for  L.S.U.,  took  the  stand  and  put 
some  interesting  data  into  the  rec- 
ord about  the  cost  of  producing  sug- 
ar cane  on  large  and  small  farms. 
Apparently  the  industry  is  doing 
better  on  the  cost  of  producing  a 
ton  of  cane  but  practically  all  gains 
have  been  nullified  by  the  low  sugar 
price  policy  of  the  Government. 

T.  M.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  read  the  pre- 
pared brief  of  the  industry  relative 
to  wages.  He  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing wage  increases  purely  as  a 
humane  measure  and  not  because 
profits  justified  the  additional  ex- 
pense. 

Recommended 
Harvesting  1957  crop  Rate  per  hour 

Cutters,  toppers,  strippers, 

scrappers  behind' loader  .60 

Loaders,  spotters,  ropemen, 

grabmen  .65 

Cutters  and  loaders,  pilers, 

hoist  operators  .60 

Tractor  drivers,  truck  drivers, 

and  harvester  bottom  blade 

operators  -VO 

Teamsters  .65 

Operators  of  mechanical  loading 

or  harvesting  equipment  .75 

All  other  harvesting 

equipment  workers  .55 

(Continued  on  page  382) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEI 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Can  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  Use  Somei 
Varieties  Of  Cane  That  Lodge 


(Presented  to  the  1957  Suwmer 
Meeting,  American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.) 

History  proves  that  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  has  met  and  over- 
come its  many  problems  through 
the  application  of  hard  w^ork  and 
sweat,  baclfed  by  the  strong  will  of 
the  men  who  were  dedicated  to  its 
survival  No  single  catastrophe  since 
the  Civil  War  has  been  so  great  as 
that  which  happened  in  the  middle 
twenties;  the  near  fall  of  the  indus- 
try due  to  a  complete  deterioration 
of  the  noble  canes.  In  1926,  Louisi- 
ana produced  only  47,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar.  The  State  average  was 
6.8  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  In  1956, 
Louisiana  produced  431,000  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  with  a  State  aver- 
age of  23.7  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

The  increased  production  since 
1926  has  been  due  to  many  things 
but  most  important  is  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties,  tailor  made  for 
Louisiana  conditions  by  outstanding 
sugarcane  scientists.  The  cane  breed- 
ing, selection,  testing,  and  subse- 
quent release  of  improved  varieties 
through  the  cooperative  program  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  has 
supplied  the  very  life  blood  of  this 
industry. 

Sugar  cane  breeding  for  Louisiana 
conditions  has  not  been  an  easy  job. 
The  plant  breeders  have  been  con- 
fronted with  at  least  two  more 
problems  than  those  confronting  the 


sugar  cane  breeders  in  most  others 
countries;  namely,  a  very  sho'rt^ 
growing  season  and  the  need  fori 
erect  varieties.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
program  over  the  years  has  been 
most  successful. 

Since  1930,  many  thousand  vari 
eties  have  been  planted  and  studied 
for  adaptation  to  Louisiana  condi 
tions.  Approximately  70,000  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  varieties  are  now 
being  planted  at  the  L.S.U.  and 
Houma  stations  each  year.  During 
the  past  27  years,  25  varieties  have 
met  minimum  standards  to  be  re 
leased  for  commercial  use.  Of  this 
number,  about  one-half  have  occu 
pied  a  substantial  acreage  in  the 
State.  Few  of  these  varieties  have 
enjoyed  general  soil  and  area  adap- 
tability. Today  C.  P.  44-101  occupies 
53%  of  the  cane  acreage  in  the 
State. 

For  a  variety  to  meet  with  indus- 
try approval,  it  must  have  certain 
qualities  or  characteristics  called 
standards.  Standards  are  determined 
and  set  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry in  conference  with  the  sci- 
entists of  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A. 
After  the  standards  are  set,  the 
breeding,  selection,  and  testing  pro- 
gram attempts  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  industry.  Some  of  the 
important  standards  are :  good  su- 
crose content,  satisfactory  yield, 
good  stubbling  ability,  some  resis- 
tance to  disease  and  insects,  good 
keeping  quality  following  cutting  or 
after  freezes,  early  maturity,  and 
erectness  for  mechanical  harvesting. 
(Continued   on  page  380) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


All  members  of  Congress  from  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  government's 
failure  to  take  prompt  and  effective 
measures  to  prevent  further  decline 
of  the  domestic  raw  sugar  price 
which  has  been  falling  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks. 

In  commenting  on  the  situation, 
Congressman  Edwin  E.  Willis  of  the 
Third  District  of  Louisiana,  in 
which  most  of  Louisiana's  sugar  is 
produced,  said: 

* 'After  a  year's  trial,  the 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
made  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  appear  to  have  been 
highly  successful,  particularly  the 
'growth  formula'  which  has  en- 
abled nearly  all  of  the  producers 
in  Louisiana  to  dispose  of  their 
burdensome  over  -  quota  surplus 
sugar. 

''Unfortunately  the  top-heavy 
estimate  of  sugar  consumption  for 
1957,  now  9,200,000  tons  recently 
has  depressed  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  price  formula  in  the  Sugar 
Act. 

"I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  his  current  estimate  of 
consumption  is  still  much  too  high 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  he  v/ill 
further  reduce  the  estimate  so  as 
to  stimulate  the  price  by  the  time 
the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  goes  to 
market  this  fall." 
Louisiana's  senior  Senator,  Allen 
J.  Ellender,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  the  champion  not  only  of  Lou- 


isiana sugar  but  also  the  spokesman 
on  many  occasions  for  the  entire 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry, 
has  been  particularly  active  in  urg- 
ing remedial  administrative  orders 
which  could  stop  the  sugar  price  de- 
cline. On  August  20,  1957  Senator 
Eliender  sent  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  My- 
ers, Chief,  Sugar  Division  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  follow- 
ing message  by  telegraph: 

"Louisiana  sugar  cane  produc- 
ers greatly  disturbed  at  drastic 
decline  in  raw  sugar  prices  stop 
the  100,000-ton  reduction  in  quo- 
ta announced  by  department  last 
week  is  step  in  right  direction 
but  not  heavy  enough  to  restore 
stability  to  domestic  market  stop 
I  wish  to  strongly  urge  that  you 
announce  immediately  a  further 
reduction  of  200,000  tons  to  bring 
total  quota  more  in  line  with  1957 
anticipated  consumption." 
Under  date  of  August  21,  1957, 
Mr.  Myers  answered  Senator  Ellen- 
der's  telegram  as  follows: 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  tele- 
gram of  August  20  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  decline  in  prices  of 
raw  sugar  and  suggesting  that 
total  quotas  be  reduced  200,000 
tons  in  addition  to  the  100,000 
ton  reduction  already  made, 

"The  concern  of  Louisiana 
growers  over  the  decline  in  raw 
sugar  prices  can  be  understood. 
The  Department's  action  in  reduc- 
ing quotas  by  100,000  tons  was,  of 
course,  to  stabilize  the  market. 
"To  date  this  year,  develop- 
(Continued  on  page  382) 
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USDA  ANNOUNCES  REDUCTION  IN  1957  SUGAR  QUOTAI 

(Official  Release) 


On  August  9th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that 
the  estimate  of  domestic  sugar  re- 
quirements (total  quotas)  was  being 
reduced  from  9,300,000  tons  to 
9,200,000  tons. 

This    action    was    taken    because 


considerations    for    this    action    fol-- 
low3 :  j 

'*0n  July  5  the  estimate  of  con-i 
sumers'    sugar    requirements     (total! 
quotas)    was  increased  200,000  tons 
to   a  total   of   9,300,000   short  tons, 
raw   value.    That   increase   in   total « 


1957  SUGAR  QUOTAS  AND   "D.  C.  LIMITS' 


:  New  Quotas  : 

Decrease :New  Direct- 

Area  and  Country 

Proration  of :Ad justed  for: 

from 

:Cons\mption 

:  Proration  : 

Previous : 

Limit 

Deficits 

:  of  Deficit  ; 

Quotas  :Wi 
raw  value ) 

thiri  OiiotA 

^ short  tons,  3 

Domestic  beet  sugar 

136,112 

2,134,829 

42,376 

no  limit 

Mainland  cane  sugar 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

41,884 

656,908 

13,039 

no  limit 

(15,479) 

(246,375) 

(905) 

1,100,000  1/ 

920,000  1/ 

15,000  1/ 

00 
00 
00 

^ 

31,403 

136,113 

00 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Cuba 

Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

84,763 

980,000 
3,145,238 

00 
29,175 

59,920 
375,000 

71,557 
54,609 
12,879 

4,330 

4,950 

5,100 

574 

9,827 

8,761 

15,914 

10, k9k 

Haiti 
Netherlands 

6,597 

209 

6,597 

China 

3,592 

70 

3,592 

Panama 

3,505 

59 

3,505 

Costa  Rica 

3,505 
3,498 

59 
59 

3,505 
3,498 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 
British  Guiana 
Hong  Kong 

631 
516 
182 
'84 
3 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

631 

516 

182 

84 

3 

All  other  countries 

00 

00 

00  . 

Total 

9,200,000   100,000 

«hl<.^?^wi'',^"''^"^^-^°,rP"^  declaration  of  deficits,  full  basic  quotas  are  avail- 
?stnls  lt90%XrtTorfs!"rVa?ur"   ''''''''''  ^"^'■*°   ^'^   ^'1««'"^=   V-^'" 


the  upward  pressure  on  prices  dur- 
ing May  and  June  was  reversed  in 
July  and  because  there  is  now  no 
inadequacy  of  current  offerings  of 
supplies. 

The   full   statement  of  bases   and 
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quotas  was  not  occasioned  by  the 
prospect  that  the  sugar  would  be 
consumed  in  1957  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide quota  to  sellers  willing  to  bring 
forth  current  supplies  needed  to 
(Continued  on  page  379) 
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JOHNSON  GRASS  AND  CORN  AS  CARRIERS  OF  THE 

VIRUS  OF  RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE  OF  SUGARCANE 

R.  J.  Steih  and  L  L.  Forbes 


Experiments  conducted  in  the 
greenhouse  have  shown  that  John- 
son grass  and  corn  plants  are  car- 
riers of  the  ratoon  stunting  disease 
virus.  Corn  and  Johnson  grass 
plants  which  had  been  inoculated 
with  the  stunting  disease  virus 
showed  no  external  symptoms.  How- 
ever, when  juice  from  these  plants 
was  inoculated  into  sugarcane,  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  developed. 

In  November  of  1956  an  experi- 
ment was  made  in  the  greenhouse 
in  which  juice  was  expressed  from 
corn  plants  that  had  been  inoculated 
three  times  with  virus  from  ratoon 
stunting  diseased  sugarcane  but  had 
developed  no  disease  symptoms. 
Healthy  seed  pieces  of  C.  P.  44-101 
were  inoculated  with  the  expressed 
juice.  Juice  from  healthy,  not-inoc- 
ulated corn  plants  was  inoculated 
into  other  seed  pieces  of  C.  P.  44- 
101  as  checks.  As  additional  checks, 
healthy  C.  P.  44-101  and  seed  pieces 
inoculated  with  virus  from  ratoon 
stunting  diseased  sugarcane  were 
planted. 

On  May  4,  1957,  all  plants  of  C.  P. 
44-101  were  cut,-  split  lengthwise, 
and  examined  for  pink  discoloration 
at  the  base  of  young  nodes  near  the 
growing  point  of  such  plants.  The 
results   are  given   in  Table   1. 

On  June  25,  1957,  an  experiment 
was  made  in  the  greenhouse  to  de- 

TABLE   1 

C.P.    44-101    free    of    ratoon    stunting    dis- 

ease,  inoculated  with  juice  fromj 


termine  whether  or  not  Johnson 
grass  may  be  a  carrier  of  the  ratoon 
stunting  disease  virus.  The  sugar- 
cane variety  inoculated  was  C.  P. 
44-101.  On  July  31,  1957  the  sugar- 
cane plants  were  cut,  split  length- 
wise, and  examined.  A  pink  dis- 
coloration at  the  base  of  young 
nodes  near  the  growing  point  was 
taken  as  positive  evidence  of  the 
disease.  Results  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 

TABLE  2 
C.P.    44-101    free    of    ratoon    stunting    dis- 
ease, inoculated  with  juice   from; 


No. 

Plants 

Examined 

No. 

Plants 

Diseased 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Corn  plants  previously 
inoculated  with  the 
virus  but  developing 
no  symptoms 
Non-inoulated 
corn  plants 
Diseased  C.P.  44-101 
Healthy  C.P.  44-101 

10' 

10 
10 
10 

7 

0 

10 

0 

No.  No. 

Plants        Plants 

Examined  Diseased 


1.  Johnson  grass,  stems 
and  leaves,  (Johnson 
grass  had  been  inocu- 
lated through  rhizomes 

3  months  earlier) .  26 

2.  Johnson  grass,  stems 
and  leaves,  from  Cin- 
clare  Plantation,  near 
ditch  bank,  showing 
Orange  red  coloration 

at  the  nodes.  14 

3.  Check,  disease-free 

C.P.  44-101  16 

4.  Check,  disease  free 
C,P.  44-101,  but  inocu- 
lated with  juice  from 
diseased  C.P.  44-101  11 


25 

0 
0 

11 


In  a  previous  experiment  of  De- 
cember 18,  1956,  which  was  read 
February  25,  1957,  it  was  found 
that  juice  from  supposedly  diseased 
Johnson  grass  plants  from  the  field 
(plants  showed  nodal  discoloration) 
and  juice  from  symptomless  John- 
son grass  plants  from  the  field, 
when  inoculated  into  healthy  C.  P. 
44-101  did  not  produce  ratoon  stunt- 
ing disease  symptoms. 

From  results  obtained  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Johnson  grass  may,  under 
field  conditions,  act  as  a  carrier  of 
the  virus  of  ratoon  stunting  disease. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  that  dis- 
( Continued  on  page  379) 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1957 

B\j  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States  Departynent  of 

Agriculture  ^ 

With  the  generous  assistance  of 
the  County  Agents  in  16  of  the 
sugar-producing  parishes  of  the 
State  the  annual  variety  census  has 
just  been  completed.  As  in  the  past, 
the  County  Agents  conducted  a  sur- 
vey in  their  respective  parishes  to 
determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
percentage  of  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane for  sugar  occupied  by  each  of 
the  important  commercial  varieties. 
Results  are  summarized  herein  for 
the  State  as  a  whole  and  for  each 
of  the  generally  recognized  areas  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  district—North- 
ern, Southeastern,  and  Southwest- 
ern. The  acreage  included  in  this 
survey  constitutes  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  State  proportionate 
share  of  cane  grown  by  farmers 
participating  in  the  State  sugar  pro- 
gram of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U.S.D.A.(l). 

Table  1  presents  the  results  of  the 
1957  variety  census,  including  (A) 
the  percentage  of  the  acreage  in 
each  of  12  varieties  by  areas  and 
for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  (B) 
the  relative  change  in  variety  posi- 
tion during  recent  years. 

With  53.07  percent  of  the  acreage 
devoted  to  it,  C.  P.  44/101  leads  all 
other  varieties  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year.  It  is  also  of  interest 
to  note  that  more  than  half  of  the 
acreage  in  each  of  the  areas  is 
planted  in  C.  P.  44/101.  There  is 
only  1  parish,  Avoyelles,  in  which 
it  was  not  the  leading  variety,  and 
only  3,  Lafayette,  St.  John,  and 
Avoyelles,  in  which  it  did  not  oc- 
cupy over  50  percent  of  the  cane 
acreage. 

C.  P.  36/105  is  still  in  second 
place  in  the  State  with  14.54  per- 
cent of  the  acreage,  but  ranks  third 
in  the  Southwestern  area  with  less 
than  8  percent.  It  was  the  most 
widely  planted   variety  in   only  one 


parish  (Avoyelles)  of  the  16  par- 
ishes surveyed.   (Data  not  shov/n) 

In  third  place  in  the  State,  and 
second  in  the  Southwestern  area, 
is  C.  P.  44-155,  with  slightly  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  acreage  in 
the  State  as  a  whole.  The  14  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the 
variety  in  the  Southwestern  part  of 
the  Sugar  Belt  is  nearly  double  the 
percentage  it  occupies  in  either  the 
Northern  or  Southeastern  areas. 

Moving  up  to  fourth  place  in  the 
State  with  5.47  percent  of  the  acre- 
age is  N.  Co.  310.  The  most  exten- 
sive increase  of  this  variety  has 
been  in  the  Northern  and  Southeast- 
ern areas  while  in  the  Southwestern 
area  it  occupies  only  2.92  percent 
of  the  cane  acreage.  C.  P.  36/13 
occupies  3.54  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  to  rank  fifth  in  order.  It  is 
fairly  well  distributed  in  each  of  the 
3  areas  as  well  as  in  each  of  the 
16  parishes.  C.  P.  43/47  with  2.47 
percent  is  in  sixth  place.  Most  of 
the  plantings  of  that  variety  are  in 
the  Southeastern  area. 

Each  of  the  following  6  varieties 
occupies  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
acreage :  C.  P.  48/103,  C.  P.  47/193, 
C.  P.  29/116,  C.  P.  44/154,  C.  P. 
34/120,  and  Co.  290,  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  equal  approximately  8 
percent  of  the  State  cane  acreage. 
Co.  290,  C.  P.  29/116,  and  C.  P. 
44/154  are  planted  in  the  South- 
western area  almost  exclusively. 
C.  P.  34/120  is  found  principally  in 
the  Northern  area. 

Time-Related  Changes  in 
Varietal  Utilization 

Table  1(B)  and  Fig.  1  give  the 
changes  in  percent  of  the  State  acre- 
age occupied  by  important  varieties 
in  recent  years.  There  was  very 
little  change  registered  by  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  in  the  past  year. 
The  gain   of  2.33   and   1.34  percent 
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TABLE   1. 
Results  of  the  1957  variety  census. 


(A)     Percentage  of  the  acreage  in  each  of  12  varieties  for  each  area  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  District,  and  for  the  State,  1957  crop. 


s^:.^^    »^— e,. —          -,                          _ ■__ 

■^ — — 

!                                                                                   VARIETY 

J              : 

Percent 
of 

4-r«a                 •  C.P.   :  C.P.    :  C.P.    :  N.Co.j  C.P.    :  C.P.    :  CP.    '.  C.P.    :  C.P. 
;Wl01s36/105:Wl?5:     310  :  36/l3s  U3/U7sU8/l03: 29/116 :U7/l?3_ 

Co.      ;  C.P.    '.  C.P.      :varie-: 
290     !Ul4/l5U:  3V120?  ties    t 

State     3y 
acreage-^ 

Southeastern2/:?3.79  :18.2U  :     7.8U:   6.U5   :  3-01  s  3-63   :   2.61  :  0.12.  :   2.16 
Soathwestern^:5U.U8   s  7.96  :  lh.66t   2.92  :  U.20  ;  1.29   :  0.96  :   U.U9   '.  0.5U 
Northern^          :5l.5U   ^9-66   :   6.68   :   8.76   '.   3.81;   :  I.89    :   1.95   :     0        :   I.83 
State                   553.07  :1U.5U   :10.03   :   5.U7   :  3.5U  :   2.^7   :   1.88   :  1.67   :  1.50 

}  0.19   :  0.56  :  0.6U     :  0.77   : 
:  3.68   :  2.66  :     0         ;  2.16  : 
s     0        :     0        s    2.33     :   1.52 
:  1.U2   :  1.22   :  0.67      '■   1.38 

U6.83 
36.16 
15.87 
98.86 

(B)     Relative  change  in  variety  position,  expressed  in 
crease  {■ — )  of  surveyed  acreage. 

percent  increase    (  +  ) 

or  de- 

Period                 *:       C.P.     i     N.Co,      :       Co.        :       C.P.      s       C.P.      :     C.P.       : 
:     )4Vl01  :       310       :       290       t     Uh/l55   :     Wl5h   :     36/13     : 

:                    :                    : 

C.P.     :     C.P.        ;       C.P.     : 
3I1/I-O  s     )43/l!7     :     29/116   : 

36/105 

1956»?7  ........:     +2.33     :     +1.31     :     +0.20     :       O.lJ     :     -0.l5     :     -O.I6     : 

19U3„57   -...:   +32.77     :     +5.U7     :     -l.h5     :     +2.60     :     +0.71     :     -3.9U     : 

-0.28     :       -0.6c  :     -1.12     : 
-3.8U     :       +O.I1.8  :     -5.29     : 

-I(.22 
-22.23 

Taken  from  "Cropland- Proportionate  share-Planted  acres  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms  par- 
ticipating in  tiie  sugar  program  by  parislies".    Sug.  Bull.  32(22)  :  331     August  15,  195fi. 

2  Ascension,  Assumption,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  St.  James.  St.  John,  and   Terrebonne, 

3  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  and  Vermilion. 

*  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  and  West  Baton  Rouge. 


by  C.P.  44/101  and  N.  Co.  310, 
respectively,  although  relatively  low, 
represents  a  fairly  large  increase  in 
acreage  because  of  greater  quota 
allotments  permitting  the  planting 
of  more  acres  of  cane.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  decreases  of  4.22  and  1.12 
percent  in  C.P.  36/105  and  C.P. 
29/116,  respectively,  there  were  es- 
sentially no  changes  in  percent  of 
the  acreage  occupied  by  any  of  the 
other  varieties  from  1956  to  1957 
for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  most  important  changes  in 
varietal  utilization  during  the  5- 
year  period  from  1953-1957,  have 
been  the  increase  of  32.77  percent 
in  the  acreage  of  C.  P.  44/101  and 
the  22.23  percent  decrease  in  C.  P. 
36/105.  Most  of  the  land  formerly 
devoted  to  C.  P.  36/105  has  been 
planted  with  C.P.  44/101  during 
the  past  5  years,  but  a  few  others, 
such  as  C.  P.  44/155  and,  particu- 
larly, N.  Co.  310,  made  some  gain 
in  that  period.  Varieties  that  once 
occupied  fairly  large  acreages,  such 
as  Co.  290  and  C.P.  34/120,  con- 
tinued to  decline  in  percent  of  the 
cane  acreage  and  are  presently  go- 
ing out  of  the  picture  in  all  but  a 
few  places  where  both  varieties  still 


can  be  used.  In  Lafayette  Parish, 
for  example,  Co.  290  still  makes  up 
37  percent  of  the  acreage  but  2 
parishes  that  formerly  planted  ex- 
tensive acreages  of  Co.  290,  St. 
Mary  and  Iberia,  now  report  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the 
variety.  Most  of  the  plantings  of 
C.  P.  34/120  are  found  in  the  North- 
ern area,  with  2  parishes,  Avoyelles 
and  Pointe  Coupee,  registering  4 
and  5  percent  of  the  acreage,  re- 
spectively, in  that  variety.  Like  Co. 
290,  it  is  no  longer  considered  an 
important  variety  and  should  be 
replaced  with  others  which  are  giv- 
ing better  yields  in  the  Northern 
area. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  1  shows  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
variety  utilization  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  past  17  years.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  plantings  in  2  of 
the  varieties,  Co.  290  and  C.  P. 
29/320,  constituted  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the 
State,  with  Co.  290  planted  on  40 
percent  of  the  area,  but  predomi- 
nately in  the  Southwestern  part  of 
the  Sugar  Belt.  For  an  interval  of 
several  years  beginning  with  1945, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Fig.   1.     Cha'^ges  in  the  distribution  of  Louisiana  ^garcanr  acreage  'a'mong        ^ 
important  varieties  during  the  period  1941-1957,  inclusive. 
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the  State  used  3  major  varieties,  Co. 
290,  C.  P.  29/320,  and  C.  P.  34/120, 
to  make  up  60  percent  of  the  plant- 
ings, each  occupying  about  a  third 
of  this  acreage,  and  each  adapted 
to  a  particular  area.  Since  1953,  2 
varieties,  C.  P.  36/105  and  C,  P. 
44/101,  have  occupied  from  56  to 
69  percent  of  the  acreage ;  they  have 
become  the  most  widely  used  varie- 
ties in  Louisiana  in  many  years,  and 
are  the  ones  that  have  been  most 
generally  adapted  to  all  areas. 

It  might  be  permissible  to  specu- 
late, in  a  general  way,  on  the  effect 
of  varietal  utilization  on  cane  pro- 
duction in  the  State  in  recent  years. 
As  cited  above,  C.  P.  44/101  is  a 
variety  of  wide  adaptation  that  oc- 
cupies over  50  percent  of  the  plant- 
ings in  all  3  areas  of  the  Belt.  In 
6  of  the  16  parishes  it  occupies 
from  55  to  67  percent  of  the  acre- 
age. Also  of  importance  is  the  fact 
that  results  of  all  our  variety  tests 
show  that  it  has  outyielded  all  im- 
portant widely  grown  varieties  in 
the  principal  cane-growing  areas  of 
Louisiana  in  cane  and  sugar  yields 
per  acre  and  in  milling  qualities, 
although  the  variety  has  not  per- 
formed as  well  in  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  Northern 
area  where  the  cane  acreage  consti- 


tutes less  than  2  percent  of  the 
plantings  in  the  State.  In  a  pre- 
vious publication  (2)  it  was  shown 
that  the  change  in  variety  utiliza- 
tion since  1953  has  contributed  to- 
ward the  higher  sugar  yields  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  use  of 
C.  P.  44/101  with  its  above-average 
milling  and  juice  extraction  quali- 
ties. It  is  believed  that  the  general 
use  of  the  variety  contributed  ma- 
terially toward  raising  the  average 
yield  in  the  State  from  approxi- 
mately 20  tons  per  acre  in  1953,  for 
instance,  to  over  24  tons  in  1956(1). 
These  2  qualities  of  the  variety,  i.e., 
good  milling  properties  and  good 
yielding  ability,  in  addition  to 
others,  are  largely  responsible  for 
its  widespread  use  and  justify  the 
growers'  confidence  in  growing 
C.  P.  44/101. 
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1  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following  Coun- 
ty Agents  who  supplied  the  information  on  varie- 
tal plantings  in  the  various  parishes:  Claude 
Songy,  E.  J.  Lousteau,  K.  J.  Ducote,  W.  E.  Wil- 
liams, Edward  Burleigh,  S.  .T.  Bowles,  A.  J. 
Brackin.  C.  J.  Arceneaux,  Sterling  Deville,  A.  .1. 
Melancoi),  Jr.,  Kermit  Coulon.  V.  G.  Calandro, 
Stanley  Angelle.  P.  J,  de  Gravelles,  Richard 
Sonnier,  Murphy  Veillon  and  II.  A.  Webb. 


JOHNSON  GRASS 

(Continued  from  page  375) 
coloration  at  nodes  of  Johnson  grass 
stems  is  a  symptom  of  the  stunting 
disease   in   that   plant. 

Since  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  virus  may  be  spread  by  field 
implements  to  sugarcane  from  John- 
son grass  plants  arising  from  old 
rhizomes,  it  is  recommended  that 
treated  seed  and  progeny  from  treat- 
ed seed  should  be  planted  in  fields 
free  from  Johnson  grass. 


1  Steindl,  D.  R.  L.  The  Cane  Growers' 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  Bureau  of  Sugar  Ex- 
periment Station,  Bisbone,  Australia.  V. 
20,  No.  3,  page  101.    January  1,  1957. 


QUOTAS 

(Continued  from  page  374) 
check  an  unwarranted  increase  in 
prices.  The  price  of  raw  sugar, 
duty  paid  at  New  York,  had  risen 
from  an  average  of  6.13  cents  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  to  6.60  cents  largely  in  re- 
sponse to  an  increase  in  world  mar- 
ket prices  from  3.25  cents  per  pound 
in  early  November  1956  to  a  high  of 
6.85  cents  on  April  22,  1957. 

**Since  the  end  of  June  raw  sugar 
prices  have  been  declining.  On  Au- 
gust 8  the  world  market  price  was 
4.10  cents  per  pound,  or  2.05  cents 
lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  July 
and  2.75  cents  below  the  high  regis- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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tered  on  April  22.  The  domestic 
price  was  6.15  cents  per  pound,  duty 
paid,  or  .45  cent  per  pound  belov/ 
the  high  of  July  5. 

"'Adequate  supplies  of  sugar  are 
now  on  offer  in  the  domestic  market 
and  in  view  of  the  reversed  price 
trend  in  the  world  market,  upward 
pressure  on  the  domestic  price  has 
been  removed.  Accordingly,  total 
quotas  are  hereby  reduced  100,000 
tons  to  9,200,000  short  tons,  raw 
value." 

The  new  quotas  and  quantities 
that  may  be  brought  in  for  direct 
consumption  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  pai^e  372) 
To    expect    all    these    qualities    in 
one  variety  is  to  almost  expect  the 
impossible.    This  is  very  evident  to 
those  conducting  the  selection  work 
after  checking  many  thousand   new 
varieties  each  year.    Because  it  has 
been   very   difficult   to    find    in    one 
variety   all   the    qualities    mentioned 
earlier,   one  or  two   standards   have 
been   lowered   in   some   instances   to 
allow  a  variety  to  be  released.    This 
was  done  only  when  a  variety  had 
special    locality    adaptation    or    had 
other  good  qualities  that  could  off- 
set   the    undesirable    characteristics. 
In    general,    it    is    fair    to    say    that 
with    the    information    available    at 
the    time    of    any    variety's    release, 
minimum  standards  were  adhered  to. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  mechani- 
cal   harvester,    every    attempt    has 
been  made  to  closely  adhere  to  the 
standards    set    for    erectness.     It    is 
important  to  note  that  C.  P.  44-154 
was    released   only   for   the   western 
area  and  it  was  considered   border- 
line  for   mechanical   harvest   at   the 
time    of   its    release,    and    this    was 
pointed  out  in  the  release  statement. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  N.  Co.  310  did 
not  lodge  to  any  great  extent  before 
its  release  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
the  release  report  stated;  "in  erect- 
ness of  growth  and   in   diameter  of 
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stalks,  N.  Co.  310  is  intermediate  be 
tween  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  44-101,  and 
in  most  cases  it  can  be  satisfactoril 
harvested  by  machine." 

Throughout    the    breeding,    selec 
tion,  and  testing  program,  and  since 
the   advent   of  the   mechanical   har- 
vester,   special    emphasis    has    been 
given  to  erectness  of  varieties  suit- 
able for  mechanical  harvesting.    The 
aim    was    to    select    and    test    erect  i 
varieties  because  the  industry  want-- 
ed  erect  varieties  for  the  mechanical  1 
harvester.    Varieties  that  lodged  to 
any   great   extent   were   not   consid- 
ered because  they  were  not  accept- 
able. 

The  value  of  the  conventional  cane 
harvesters  is  known  to  everyone  in 
this  industry.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  this  industry  without 
these   machines. 

The  recent  development  of  the 
pick-up  attachment  for  the  mechani- 
cal harvester  could  possibly  change 
the  whole  concept  of  what  consti- 
tutes suitable  growth  habits  for  cane 
under  Louisiana  conditions.  Grower 
acceptance  of  this  apparatus  will  in 
time  decide  this.  There  were  many 
pick-up  attachments  in  the  fields 
during  the  1956  harvesting  season, 
and  reports  indicate  that  they  did  a 
satisfactory  job. 

Hurricane  Flossy  did  her  share 
in  sponsoring  the  machines.  There 
were  many  in  the  industry  who  were 
justifiably  concerned  over  the  great 
amount  of  wind-downed  cane  follow- 
ing the  storm.  Harvesting  rates 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  grind- 
ing were  slow  in  areas  affected  by 
the  storm,  but  cane  delivery  became 
normal  soon  thereafter.  Harvesting 
costs  were  certainly  higher. 

Not  taking  into  consideration 
storms,  certain  varieties  of  cane 
have  greater  tendencies  than  others 
to  lodge.  In  general,  high  yielding 
varieties  lodge  more  than  low  yield- 
ing varieties.  It  is  also  true  that 
more  lodging  will  occur  in  a  given 
variety  as  yields  increase.  It  has 
also    been    stated    that    any    and    all 
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varieties  lodge  to  some  extent  when 
[yields  reach  30  to  35  tons  of  cane 
per  acre.  If  this  is  true,  and  the 
industry  is  not  willing  or  ready  to 
laccept  a  variety  that  lodges,  a  ceil- 
|ing  is  automatically  placed  on  cane 
production  per  acre. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  industry 
is  ready  and  willing  to  accept  a 
variety  that  lodges,  the  research 
workers  are  anxious  to  know  this. 
They  are  anxious  to  please  the  in- 
dustry. The  program  must  antici- 
pate the  future,  as  breeding,  select- 
ing, testing,  and  then  releasing  a 
new  cane  variety  requires  8  to  10 
years. 

The  Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
Committee,  at  its  last  meeting,  rec- 
ommended that  some  consideration 
be  given  varieties  that  lodge,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  these  varieties  al- 
so possess  high  yielding  ability  and 
good  sugar  content. 

Many  in  the  industry  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  accept  N.  Co. 
310.  Many  plan  to  increase  the  vari- 
ety this  planting  season  in  spite  of 
its  lodging  characteristics.  N.  Co. 
310  is  not  brittle  and,  therefore,  does 
not  break  up   during  harvest. 

Two  varieties,  both  possessing 
lodging  tendencies,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  secondary  increase  stations 
this  year.  One  of  these,  C,  P.  51-24, 
had  been  discarded  earlier  because 
of  lodging  tendencies.  However,  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Varieties  chose  to 
reconsider  this  variety  in  view  of 
the  industry's  acceptance  of  N.  Co. 
310. 

The  cane  harvester  manufacturers 
believe  that  the  pick-up  attachment 
will  be  improved.  One  cane  har- 
vester representative  states: 

"The  future  development  of  the 
pick-up  attachment  will  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  cane  other  than  erect,  which  is 
harvested  each  year.  The  only 
way  to  perfect  any  part  of  the 
sugar  cane  harvester  is  through 
more  or  less  constant  use,  making 
improvements    yearly    during    the 


harvest  season.'' 
He  also  states : 

*'It  seems  proper  to  say  at  this 
time  that  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proach for  the  industry  would 
simply  be  to  increase  the  amount 
of  N.  Co.  310  each  year.  It  would 
then  soon  become  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  the  pick-up  de- 
vices each  year  so  that  the  entire 
impact  would  not  come  all  at  once. 
If  this  increase  of  N.  Co.  310  could 
be  properly  controlled,  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  solve  the 
problem  without  serious  loss  dur- 
ing any  one  year. 
Another  manufacturer  of  Louisi- 
ana  cane  harvesters,  states: 

''It  has  been  our  outlook  during 
the  past  few  years  to  direct  all  of 
our  thinking  and  designs  toward 
the  problem  of  lodged  cane.    Sev- 
eral attachments  have  been  devel- 
oped and  worked  fairly  well  under 
the  recent  conditions." 
The  primary  aim  of  the  breeding 
program  should  continue  to  be  one 
which  will  give  the  industry  a  high 
yielding,    good    sucrose    cane,    which 
is   suitable   for   mechanical   harvest- 
ing. 

The  development  of  the  pick-up 
attachment  to  the  cane  harvester 
will  now  permit  the  selection  of 
some  varieties  with  greater  lodging 
tendencies  than  could  have  been  tol- 
erated in  the  past. 

It  is  logical  to  expect  that  if  the 
standard  for  erectness  is  lowered, 
higher  yielding  varieties  can  be  se- 
lected. 

The  United  States  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion, Clewiston,  Florida,  produced 
37.94  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in 
1955.  Direct  labor  costs  for  cutting 
cane  during  that  season  was  $0,679 
per  ton  of  net  cane.  In  1956,  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation 
produced  an  average  yield  of  44.5 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  with  a  total 
production  of  941,841  tons  of  cane. 
These  yields  were  produced  with 
varieties  that  lodge. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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In  the  writer's  opinion,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  develop  a  variety 
for  Louisiana  which  will  produce 
more  than  35  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
State  average,  without  substantial 
lodging.  Since  economic  factors  will 
probably  make  it  necessary  that  Lou- 
isiana produce  much  higher  yields 
in  the  future,  it  appears  that  grow- 
ers must  accept  varieties  which 
lodge  to  some  extent. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  373) 
ments  in  the  world  sugar  market 
have  had  a  major  influence  on  the 
domestic  market.  While  the  world 
market  was  strong,  the  domestic 
market  was  strong  also.  You  will 
recall  that  the  world  market 
reached  a  peak  of  6.85  cents  per 
pound,  f.a.s.  Cuba  in  late  April 
and  then  held  rather  steady  until 
July  when  it  started  a  rapid  de- 
cline that  carried  it  to  a  low 
point  of  3.75  cents  per  pound  in 
August,  a  total  decline  of  3.10 
cents  per  pound.  The  domestic 
market  reached  a  peak  of  6.55  in 
early  July  and  has  recently  fallen 
to  a  low  point  of  6.10,  a  decline 
of  0.45  cent  per  pound.  The  de- 
cline in  the  world  market,  there- 
fore, has  been  seven  times  as 
great  as  the  decline  in  the  domes- 
tic market.  Clearly,  therefore,  the 
situation  in  the  domestic  market 
has  been  one  of  comparative 
strength. 

''In  studying  the  situation,  it  is 
significant  that  the  supplies  of 
sugar  in  the  world  market  appear 
to  be  small.  At  times  there  was 
considerable  talk  in  trade  circles 
about  shortages  and  the  danger 
that  old  crop  supplies  would  be 
exhausted  before  new  crop  sup- 
plies would  become  available.  A 
large  part  of  the  decline  in  the 
world  market  in  recent  weeks  has 
been  attributed  to  the  selling  of 
Brazilian  supplies  which,  in  terms 
of  annual  world  requirements,  con- 
stituted a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 
It    is    not    surprising,    therefore. 


that  the  world  market  has  shown 
an  ability  to  recover  with  equal 
abruptness.  Yesterday  the  world 
spot  price  rose  23  cents  and  to- 
day it  rose  an  additional  37  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  A  more  ade- 
quate measure  of  the  recovery  in 
the  world  market  is  shown  by 
future  prices.  Last  Friday  the 
September  world  future  closed  at 
3.41  cents  per  pound;  Monday  it 
closed  at  3.74;  yesterday  it  closed 
at  4.00  and  today  it  closed  at  4.26- 
27  cents  per  pound,  a  recovery  of 
.85  cent  per  pound  in  three  trad- 
ing days. 

"Whether  the  recovery  in  the 
world  market  will  continue  and 
whether  conditions  in  the  world 
market  will  continue  to  influence 
the  domestic  market,  as  they  have 
so  far  this  year,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  situation  will  have  been 
clarified  well  in  advance  of  the 
coming  Louisiana  harvest  season. 
As  always,  we  appreciate  the  in- 
formation you  submitted  and  shall 
keep  your  views  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering market  trends  and  re- 
quirements. 

Other  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  delegation  who  discussed  the 
price  situation  with  Mr.  Myers  and 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture join  in  the  hope  which  Mr. 
Myers  expresses  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  letter— ''that  the  situa- 
tion will  have  been  clarified  well  in 
advance  of  the  coming  Louisiana 
harvest  season." 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  371) 

Recommended 
^       .  Rate  per  ton 

Cutting-  top  and  bottom: 
Large  barrel  varieties  1.10 

Small  barrel  varieties  1.30 

Production  and  Cultivation,     Recommended 
calendar  year  1958  Rate  per  hour 

Tractor  drivers  .go 

All  other  production  and 

cultivation  workers  .50 

Mr.    Barker   ended    his    testimony 
with  the  following  remarks: 
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"In  conclusion,  I  cannot  overlook 
his  opportunity  to  again  urge  that 
he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  ad- 
minister the  sugar  program  as  to 
permit  sugar  to  be  marketed  at  a 
)rice  comparable  to  other  commodi- 
ies,  the  increase  in  price  of  which 
lommodities  has  caused  the  cost  of 
i  V  i  n  g  to  soar  to  unprecedented 
leights.  It  is  only  in  this  manner 
hat  the  economy  of  the  sugar  cane 
)roducers  and  the  sugar  cane  work- 
ers may  be  maintained  at  a  proper 
evel." 

After  Mr.  Barker's  testimony, 
Fames  Graugnard,  Chairman  of  the 
5Ugar  Committee  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, and  the  representatives  of  the 
/arious  Parish  Farm  Bureau  com- 
nittees  endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tions presented  by  Mr.  Barker. 

Henry    Pelet,    representing    the 
United  Agricultural  Workers  Union, 
settled   into   the   witness    chair    im- 
mediately after  lunch  and  read  his 
prepared    brief.     He    said    that    the 
LS.U.    and    U.S.D.A.    cost    studies 
were    wrong    and    proposed    that    a 
joint    study    be    conducted    by    his 
Union    and    the    American    Sugar 
Cane    League    apparently    to    show 
L.S.U.    and    the    U.S.D.A.     experts 
how  to  properly  evaluate  data.  Upon 
questioning,  it  was  discovered  how- 
ever that  Mr.  Pelet  had  never  read 
the    U.S.D.A.    studies    but,    anyway, 
he   recommended   a   dollar   an   hour 
minimum  wage,  regardless. 
Prices 
Two  witnesses  were  heard  during 
the  fair  price  part  of  the  hearing. 
They    were    Irving    Legendre,    who 
represented    the    Grower  -  Processor 
Committee,    and    James    Graugnard, 
who  represented  the  Farm  Bureau. 
The   brief  that   the   growers    and 
processors  had  approved  for  presen- 
tation  by   Mr.    Legendre    called   for 
a   shortening   of   the    sugar   pricing 
period    from   the    last    Thursday    in 
April  date  of  last  year  to  the  last 
Thursday  in  February;  a  period  of 
21   weeks   instead   of   29    weeks.     It 
also    recommended    a    uniform    pro 
forma   payment   to   growers   by   the 


mills  of  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
weekly  average  price  of  cane  and 
blackstrap  molasses. 

The  Farm  Bureau  brief,  read  by 
Mr.  Graugnard,  also  recommended 
the  21  week  pricing  period  but,  in 
addition,  recommended  that  the  defi- 
nition of  salvage  cane  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

''Salvage  sugar  cane  means  sugar 
cane  containing  less  than  9.5  per 
cent  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice 
and  less  than  68  per  cent  purity 
in  the  normal  juice."  The  definition 
used  last  season  defined  salvage 
sugar  cane  as  containing  ''either 
less  than  9.5  per  cent  sucrose  in  the 
normal  juice  or  less  than  68  purity 
in  the  normal  juice." 

The  big  change  in  the  two  defi- 
nitions is,  of  course,  the  suggested 
use  of  the  word  ''and"  for  the  word 
"or".  Mr.  Graugnard  also  recom- 
mended that  the  normal  juice  su- 
crose and  purity  table  be  extended 
below  9.5  sucrose  and  68  purity  to 
"allow  application  of  one  method  of 
settlement  for  all  salvage  cane." 

John  Wilbert  Dies 

It  is  certainly  with  deep  regret 
that  we  report  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Wilbert,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Wilbert  family  of  Plaquemine, 
La.  Mr.  Wilbert  died  at  his  home 
in  Plaquemine  on  Sunday,  August 
18,  1957.    He  was  71  years  old. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Wil- 
bert was  Vice  President  of  the  Iber- 
ville Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  A.  Wilbert's 
Sons  Lumber  and  Shingle  Co.;  and 
a  director  of  the  Iberville  Building 
and  Loan  Association.  His  cousin, 
Ivan  M.  Wilbert,  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League. 


^Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists^^ 

6ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal    1225 
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SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
Napoleonville,   Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

Serving  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%    Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information   contact  any 
of  the  following: 
The  Home  Office — 

Napoleonville,  La. 
Leon  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  King — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schv/arzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  AAfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Winht  &  d9: 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plax« 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La, 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Wkitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Aiinoyncing  The 

THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,   Inc. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26th,  1957 

GRAND  BALLROOM,  ROOSEVELT  HOTEL 

123  Baronne  Street 

New  OrleaBS^  La. 
Meeting  Convenes  at  2:00  P.  M. 

At    this    meeting    there    will    be    an    election    of    Officers    and    Members    of    the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  word  is  received  of  the  death  of  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
Chairman  of  the  League's  Contact  Committee.  Mr.  Munson  died  at  his  summer 
home  in  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  September 
14,   1957. 
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WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 
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by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


Most  of  the  sugar  crop  has  been 
very  dry  for  about  one  month  and 
some  sections  have  been  dry  since 
Hurricane  Audrey.  Effects  of  this 
drought  can  be  seen  both  in  the 
color  of  the  cane  and  the  reduced 
growth  rate  over  the  past  month. 

Terrebonne  and  West  Baton, 
Rouge  parishes  seem  to  have  been 
less  affected  by  the  drought  and  the 
cane  there  appears  more  vigorous. 
The  Lower  Lafourche  Area  from 
Ma-thews  down  the  bayou  also  ap- 
pears vigorous  and  growth  there  has 
been  good.  The  cane  in  the  Western 
Area  and  along  the  Teche  was  more 
severely  affected  by  Hurricane  Au- 
drey and  has  suffered  more  severely 
from  drought  following  Audrey. 
The  cane  in  the  area  appears  off- 
color  and  shorter  than  cane  in  other 
areas. 

A  good  gentle,  soaking,  all  day 
rainfall  could  do  much  to  help  the 
crop.  Stands  are  very  good  in  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and 
all  that  is  needed  now  is  more 
height.  There  is  still  a  very  good 
crop  in  the  field. 

Cane  which  was  treated  to  con- 
trol Stunting  Disease  certainly  looks 
good.  The  treated  cane  appears  more 
vigorous  and  has  better  color  than 
field-run  cane  in  spite  of  drought 
conditions.  Stalk  size  of  treated 
cane  is  impressive,  particularly  C.  P. 
36-105. 

Many  farmers  are  now  purchas- 
ing heat  treated  seed  from  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  More  of  this 
should  be  done. 


There  were  ten  new  heat  treating 
units  purchased  this  year.  Six  new 
units  were  installed  along  the  Teche 
and  four  on  the  Lafourche.  These 
units  have  been  checked  and  are  in 
operation  now.  Farmers  who  plan 
to  purchase  units  next  year  should 
place  orders  early.  It  appears  that 
the  manufacturer  of  the  treatmg 
units  has  had  difficulty  securmg 
proper  thermos  witches  and  some  of 
the  units  have  been  shipped  out  with 
improper  switches.  The  manufac- 
turer will  replace  these  switches 
with  recommended  switches  when 
they  are  received. 

Farmers  who  are  treating  cane 
should  occasionally  check  the  weight 
of  the  cane  being  treated.  Racks 
should  be  loaded  with  2000  to  2200 
lbs.  of  cane.  Racks  loaded  to  this 
amount  usually  give  good  treatment 
results.  Racks  which  are  loaded  too 
lightly  usually  give  poor  germina- 
tion of  seed,  and  racks  loaded  too 
heavily  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
poor  control  of  the  disease. 

Many  farmers  are  using  chlordane 
on  heavy  soils  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing this  year.  Results  from  this 
practice  have  been  good.  Many 
farmers  have  reported  good  stands 
as  a  result  of  this  practice  in  fields 
where  good  stands  had  never  been 
received  before.  The  cost  of  using 
chlordane  is  certainly  not  prohibi- 
tive and  farmers  who  have  experi- 
enced poor  stands  in  .certain  fields 
should  give  it  a  trial.  County  Agents 
will  be  happy  to  furnish  information 
on  the  use  of  this  material. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Number  One  farm  problem, 
in  the  opinion  of  farm  leaders  and 
congressmen,  is  the  necessity  for  re- 
uniting the  strife-torn  Farm  Block 
prior  to  the  return  of  Congress  next 
January.  Wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  farm  leaders  in  the  85th 
Congress  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  effectiveness  of  the  heretofore 
closely  knit  Farm  Bloc. 

If  important  farm  legislation  is  to 
be  passed  next  year  the  wounds 
suffered  when  they  fought  among 
themselves  in  the  congressional  ses- 
sion just  ended  must  be  healed.  With 
that  objective  in  mind  the  policy- 
making heads  of  the  big  four  farm 
organizations  —  the  Grange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union 
and  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  met  in  Washington 
September  13th,  in  a  most  unusual 
off-the-record  session.  The  principal 
item  on  the  agenda  was  a  discussion 
of  a  closer  working  relationship  on 
farm  legislation. 

Another  important  meeting  for 
discussion  of  the  same  topic  is 
scheduled  for  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 25th  and  26th  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commodity  Or- 
ganizations. It  is  understood  that 
some  30  or  40  general  farm  and 
commodity  groups  will  be  represent- 
ed at  the  meeting  to  present  ideas 
on  an  omnibus  farm  bill. 

Other  important  meetings  dealing 
with  the  farm  problem  have  been 
scheduled  for  October,  November 
and  December.  A  consumer  price 
study  group  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Anfuso  plans  to  hold  hearings 
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in   New  York   on   October   8th   anc 
9th., 

The  Family  Farms  Subcommitteej 
of  the  House  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture plans  to  hold  hearings  in   No- 
vember.    The    big    farm    fireworks 
however,  may  occur  during  a  five- 
day  round  table  debate  of  farm  pol- 
icy between  agricultural  Policy  sub- 
committee    of     the     Congressional 
Joint    Economic    Committee    headed 
by   Senator  John   Sparkman,   sched- 
uled for  Washington,  December  16th 
to  20th.    Senator  Sparkman  of  Ala- 
bama has  long  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Farm  Bloc.    Dur- 
ing   the    five-day    round    robin    in 
Washington,    he    will    '^explore    the 
causes    of    farm    problems    and    the 
implications  of  alternative  means  of 
dealing  with  them".   Farm  organiza- 
tion leaders  have  been  requested  to 
present    papers    on    specific    topics. 
Ten  panel  discussions,   each  dealing 
with  a  different  phase  of  the  farm 
problem  are  scheduled.    The  subjects 
will  include;   (1)   price  support  pro- 
grams,  (2)   export  markets,    (3)  the 
role  of  agriculture  in  the  total  econ- 
omy,   (4)    the    role    of   parity   as    a 
price  guide,    (5)    production  control 
and  adjustment  programs,   (6)  farm 
credit,    (7)   two-price  and  compensa- 
tory payment  programs.    One  thing 
sure,    under    Senator    Sparkman's 
able,    guiding    hand    there    will    be 
plenty   of   Democratic   political   fod- 
der. 

Unless  there  should  be  unexpected 
unity   among   the   farm   groups   and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
(Continued  on  page  391) 
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EFFECTS  OF  CIRTAIK  DEFOLIANTS  AMD 

GROWTH  REGULATORS  UPON  SUGARCANE 

By  R    E,  Coleman,  Plant  Physiologist,  and  L.  P.  HeheH,  Research 

Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research 

Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Farm  Machinery  Advisoi^ 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  recently  requested  in- 
formation on  the  use  of  defoliants, 
desiccants,  and  growth  regulators 
as  pre-harvest  treatments  to  aid  in 
the  harvesting  of  sugarcane.  The 
U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station  at 
Houma  undertook  such  studies  sev- 
eral years  ago.  However,  the  results 
of  these  studies  did  not  indicate  any 
practical  application  and  therefore 
were  not  reported.  In  view  of  the 
recent  interest  in  this  subject,  the 
results  are  now  being  made  avail- 
able  to  the  industry. 

Interest   in   the   use   of   defoliants 
has  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  by 
reports    of    their    successful    use    in 
cotton    and    other    crops.     However, 
the    cotton    plant    differs    from    the 
sugarcane  plant  in  that  it  possesses 
a  definite  abcission  layer  at  the  base 
of  the  petiole  which  actually  under- 
goes  a   physiological   change   result- 
ing in  the  abscission  of  the  leaf.    No 
such  structure  occurs  in  the   sugar- 
cane   plant;    dropping    of    leaves_  is 
merely   the    result    of   a    mechanical 
disturbance    of    the    dead    leaves. 
Therefore     the     only     practical     ap- 
proach to  defoliating  sugarcane  ap- 
pears to  be  through  bringing  about 
a  killing  of  the  leaves  in  order  that 
they   may   be   more    easily    removed 
mechanically  or  by  burning. 

EiXperimental  Data 

Several  tests  were  conducted  in 
1951  with  compounds  known  to  be 
effective  defoliants  in  cotton  and 
with  other  compounds  known  to 
have  growth  -  regulating  properties. 
The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to 
measure  the  effects  of  defoliants 
upon  sucrose  content  and  the  effect 
of  growth-regulating  compounds  up- 
on maturity.  Theoretically  it  seemed 


possible  that  some  of  the  compounds 
might  hasten  the  maturity  of  sugar- 
cane through  a  retardation  of  vege- 
tative growth. 

In  two  separate  tests  comparisons 
were   made   of  the   effects   of   2,4-D 
and  2,4,5~T,  which  are  proven  herbi- 
cides, and  maleic  hydrazide,  a  known 
growth  retardent,  on  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.    These  were  tested 
a»s    foliar    sprays    on    variety    C.  P. 
36/105    in    separate    applications    on 
August   31   and   September   27.    The 
2,4,-D  and  2,4,5-T  were  used  in  con- 
centrations   of   200,    600,    and    1000 
ppm,    at   the   rate   of   90   gallons   of 
solution  per  acre,  and  the  maleic  hy- 
drazide at  the  rate  of  500,  1500,  and 
2500   ppm,   using   the   same   amount 
of  solution.    Average  yields  of  sugar 
per   ton   of  cane   28   days   after   the 
first   application   and   13   days   after 
the    second,    showed    no    significant 
differences  between  the  treatments. 
In  another  test  the  effects  of  two 
concentrations    of   2,4,~I)    (1    and    3 
pounds  per  acre)    and  a  commercial 
defoliant  containing  sodium  chlorate 
and   sodium   pentaborate  ^    on   sugar 
per    ton    were    compared    with    un- 
treated    sugarcane.       Analysis     for 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton   obtained   18 
days  after  the  treatment  showed   a 
significant  depression  in  yield  with 
the  commercial  defoliant  at  the  30- 
pound    per    acre    rate.      A     similar 
tendency  toward  reduced  yields  was 
shown  at  25  and  39  days  after  treat- 
ment.   Both  rates  of  2,4,-D   signifi- 
cantly increased  the  yield   of   sugar 
at  8 'days  but   showed  no   increased 
when  analyzed  25  and  39  days  after 
treatment.     This    increase    in    yield 
following  the   2,4,-D   treatment   was 
contrary  to   results   obtained   in   the 
previous    test,     and--  in     subsequent 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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tests  at  this  station,  Puerto  Rico 
1,2)    and  Australia (3). 

Various  defoliants  and  2,4rD  were 
tested  in  another  experiment  using 
variety  C.  P.  36/105.  The  defoliants 
tested  included  2  formulations  from 
Chapman  Chemical  Company  con- 
taining pentachlprophenol,  endothal 
(disodium  3,6-endoxohexydrophtha- 
late),  2  unidentified  products  from 
Lion  Oil  Company,  and  ''Shed-A- 
Leaf".  These  compounds  were  ap- 
plied October  15,  1951,  and  sugar- 
per-ton  determinations  made  4  and 
11  days  afterward.  Observations 
made  after  the  treatments  indicated 
that  none  of  these  compounds,  at 
the  rates  used,  except  possible 
'^Shed  -  A  -  Leaf"  at  30  pounds  per 
acre,  effectively  killed  the  leaves. 
Sucrose  determinations  made  at  4 
and  11  days  after  treatment  showed 
no  significant  differences  in  yield 
of  sugar  between  the  2  sampling 
dates.  The  greatest  depression  in 
yield  of  sucrose  occurred  with  the 
plants  treated  with  ''Shed-A~Leaf" 
at  30  pounds  per  acre. 

During  1951,  maleic  hydrazide 
was  applied  in  another  test  at  high- 
er rates  than  previously  used,  again 
attempting  to  retard  vegetative 
growth  and  hasten  maturity.  Foliar 
applications  of  2  percent  and  6  per- 
cent solutions  at  the  I'ate  of  90 
gallons  per  acre  were  made  on  Octo- 
ber 16  with  variety  C.  P.  34/120. 
Subsequent  sampling  of  these  plots 
at  7,  11,  17,  and  37  days  showed 
no  significant  increase  in  purity  or 
sugar  per  ton  from  either  applica- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  3  other 
growth-regulating  compounds  were 
tested  to  determine  their  effect  up- 
on the  rate  of  growth  of  sugarcane. 
None  of  these  compounds  (2,4,5-tri- 
chlorophenoxypropionic  acid,  a-naph- 
thaleneacetic  acid  and  4-chlorophen- 
oxyacetic  acid)  when  used  in  the 
concentrations  of  200  and  1000  ppm 
at  the  rate  of  90  gallons  per  acre 
showed  any  effects  on  growth.  Ap- 
plications were  made  October  13, 
1952,  to  plants  of  varieties  C.  P.  36/ 


tested  at  the  5-pound  per  acre  rat  It 
Analysis    made    at    7    and    11    dayn 
after   application    showed    no    signfi 
ficant    increase    in    juice    purity    o 
sucrose. 

.During  1952  three  other  con: 
pounds  were  tested  on  varieties  C.  I 
36/105  and  C.  P.  44/101,  applies 
tions  being  made  on  October  6  an 
sugar  analysis  made  17  days  latei 
In  this  test  trans-cinnamic  acid,  2, 
dichloroanisole,  and  adenine  sulfat 
were  also  found  to  be  ineffective  i: 
increasing  sugar  content  over  tha 
of  untreated  plants. 

In  1953  the  naphthyl  phthalami 
acid  was  tested  at  higher  rates  tha: 
used  the  previous  year.  Treatment 
were  made  to  variety  C.  P.  34/12< 
on  October  21  at  rates  of  1,  2,  4 
8,  and  10  pounds  per  acre.  Analysi 
made  at  7  and  13  days  after  appli 
cation  showed  no  significant  effect; 
upon   sucrose   content. 

D  a  1  a  p  o  n  (2,2-dichloropropioni» 
acid)  also  became  available  in  195^ 
and  it  w^as  tested  for  its  possible  us( 
in  hastening  maturity  and  as  a  de 
foliant.  This  was  tested  with  vari 
ety  C.  P.  44/101  on  September  2  ai 
1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  10  pounds  per  acr( 
rates.  When  analyses  were  made  al 
21  and  40  days  after  treatment  nc 
significant  differences  in  sucrose 
content  or  sugar  per  ton  were  founc 
between  any  of  the  treatments.  Al 
these  rates  dalapon  did  not  cause 
any  appreciable  leaf  burn.  In  Octo- 
ber higher  rates  of  dalapon  (5,  10, 
15,  20,  and  40  pounds  per  acre) 
were  used  on  variety  C.  P.  36/105 
and  samples  taken  at  6  and  13  days 
after  spraying.  These  results  also 
failed  to  show  any  sucrose  increases 
among  the  treated  plots  over  those 
of  the  untreated  plots.  At  rates  of 
15  pounds  per  acre,  or  greater,  there 
was  a  slight  drop  in  sucrose.  All 
rates  of  greater  than  10  pounds  per 
acre  showed   foliar  injury 
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Summary 

During  the  period  1951  to  1953 
BVeral  chemical  compounds  were 
Bsted  at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field 
tation  at  Houma  for  their  possible 
se  in  promoting  earlier  maturity, 
nd  as  defoliants  to  aid  in  the  re- 
loval  of  leafy  treash.  These  com- 
lounds  were  applied  as  foliage 
prays  on  various  dates  during  Sep- 
ember  and  October.  Analyses  were 
nade  at  different  intervals  after 
pplication  to  determine  the  effects 
f  these  compounds  upon  sucrose 
ind  yield  of  sugar  per  ton.  None  of 
he  known  growth  regulators  tested 
'2,4v"D,  2,4,5-T,  maleic  hydrazide, 
!,4,5-trichlorophenoxypropionic  acid, 
L  -  naphthaleneacetic  acid,  4  -  chloro- 
)henoxyacetic  acid,  2,4-dichloroani- 
;ole,    trans-cinnamic    acid,    adenine 

ulfate,  naphthyl  phthalamic  acid, 
'2-dichloropropionic  acid)  at  the 
-ates  used  significantly  increased 
;he  sucrose  content  of  the  treated 
Dlants.  Such  results  may  be  ex- 
Dlained  by  the  fact  that  these  known 
?rov^h  regulators  affect  growth 
through  their  influence  upon  certain 
enzymatic  processes  involved  in  car- 
bohydrate metabolism.  The  synthe- 
sis of  sugar,  being  one  of  these  en- 
zymatic processes,  is  also  apparently 
deleteriously  affected. 

Of  defoliants  tested  ('^Shed-A- 
Leaf ,  2  compounds  containing  pen- 
tachlorophenol  supplied  by  Chapman 
Chemical  Company,  endothal,  and  2 
products  of  Lion  Oil  Company), 
only  the  "Shed-A-Leaf '  at  the  rate 
of  30  pounds  per  acre  killed  the 
leaves  to  the  extent  that  they  might 
be  more  readily  burned.  However, 
with  this  treatment  there  was  a 
tendency  toward  reduced  sugar  con- 
tent. 
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~i  "Shed-A-Leaf"      manufactured     by      Chipman 
Chemical  Co, 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  388) 
Benson,  there  will  be  a  ''fight  to 
the  finish"  in  Congress  early  next 
year.  If  he  loses  the  fight,  and 
present  indications  are  that  he  will 
lose  it,  Secretary  Benson's  trump 
card  will  be  a  Presidential  veto.  The 
multi-billion  dollar  question  will  be 

"Can  Congress  over-ride  a  veto?" 

The  answer  will  depend  on  whether 
or  not  the  Farm  Bloc  is  reunited. 

According  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials,  the  hearing  on 
the  Estimate  of  Sugar  Consumption 
in  the  United  States  for  1958  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  be  held  m 
Washington,  November  19,  1857. 

o — — — — 

The  Giimore  Manual 

The  Giimore  Publishing  Com- 
pany's Louisiana  -  Florida  Sugar 
Manual  of  1957  is  off  the  press.' 
This  is  the  publication  that  lists  all 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar 
mills.  It  gives  the  address,  the 
names  of  the  executive  personnel, 
and  the  staff  personnel,  the  tele- 
phone number,  and  other  general  in- 
formation as  well  as  listing  the 
kinds  and  types  of  equipment  in- 
stalled in  each  mill.  Our  good 
friend  Mr.  Fred  I.  Myeres,  is  the 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  Louisiana  -  Florida  Sugar 
Manual  sells  for  $10.00  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Giimore 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  525  Audubon 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans  16,  La. 


I  ^Sugar  Factory  Insurance    I 
I  Specialists'' 

6iLLiS,HULSEandCQLC0CK,lii^. 

839  Uni©tt  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 
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SOUTH  LOUISIANA  PRODUCTION 
CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 
Napoleonvllle,   Louisiana 

Loans  to  farmers  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane,  rice  and  other  crops;  also 
loans  on  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle. 

100%  Owned  and  Operated  by  Farmers! 

Serving  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Orleans, 
Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Mary  and  Ter- 
rebonne Parishes. 

6%    Interest    Rate    on    Outstanding 
Balance 

For  further  information  contact  any 
of  the  following: 
The  Home  Office — 

Napoleonville,  La. 
Leon  Zeringue — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Charles  M.  King — 

Donaldsonville,  La. 
Donnie  Landry — 

Patterson,  La. 
John  K.  Schwarzenbach — 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Harry  Post — 

Luling,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 
and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward,  W[qht  &  69: 
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NIW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  ID   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A-,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  RockefeUer  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO..  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoto  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Caroffldelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO..   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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